


Open for business: on the eve of 
education secretary Sir Keith 
Joseph’s first official visit to 
the OPEN UNIVERSITY, 
Maggie Richards discusses 
what he ia likely to find there 
(page 10) 

Of living philosophers, 
probably only SirKarl Popper 
is more often emoted, 
“jjMuotedana misprised than 
THOMAS KUHN. Thisweek, 
™® r Scott profiles the author 
or The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions , arguably the most 
significant modem work on th< 
philosophy of science (page 11 ) 

o“3M e s tath 

GRANT. Bruce Collins looks 
at the militaiy legacy of one of 
America’s least understood 
and least popular presidents. 

Did America's obsession with 
absolutevictory, 

“unconditional surrender", 
stem from Grant’s bloody civil 
war campaigns, or is his 
reputation as a strategist an 
inaccurate one? (page 14) 

Beyond the bounds: 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

still tends to work from a 
national - if not nationalist — 
base. Nigel Thrift argues the 
need for a much wider 
perspective more in keeping 
present-day economic 
realities (page 15) 
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“The longer I live the more I 
seethatlam never wrong 

sasssaass 4 ” 

unparalleled insight i nto the 
11 ie of a man for whom every 
action, however intimate, was 
on the public stage. G. J. 
Watson reviews volume three 
of the collected edition, 
covering the first world i 
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The present system for negoUating the 
pay of all non-university teachers from 
u Pi 1013 ^ «hool to the polytechnic, 
the Burnham committees set up 20 
years ago, is in terminal decline. The 
system for negotiating university 
teachers pay, the anomalous commit- 
tee A-Bstniclure, is hardly in better 
Shape. The former needs to be re- 
placed and the latter reformed. But 
neither task should be undertaken in 
isolation from the other. This oppor- 
tunity must be seized, if not to amalga- 
mate, at any rate to bring into much 
closer association the two negotiating 
machines and salary structures that at 
present coexist in higher education in 
intimate ignorance. 

. The break-up of Burnham looks 
inevitable because its delicate statu- 
tory structure depends on a part- 
nership between local authorities and 
the Department of Education and 
bcjence. Thai partnership no longer 
exists except in a formal and enforced 
sense. So ihc decision of the local 

f -S l ^ I,, A^ socia, . ions - under ,h eir new 
Labour/Alllance leadership, no longer 

,he Sec ^ tary of Slflte ’ s veto 
over salary awards, although it mav 

^ a rft3 5ei ! ed / ll u dQOr 10 a r ^ s °nab!e 
h3« fiT em lh,s . y , car s P a y claims, 
has also confirmed that the pragmatic 
balance embodied in Burnham has 
occn upset beyond recovery. 

.Jhe Burnham system has become 
less and less satisfactory for 

^S^Afc C fi 11 i coU ^ eteachers ' Tho 

work of the further education commit- 
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Burnham, bye-bye 

<L. .L .. . 


the negotiation of conditions is a 
antral and crucial element in pay talks 
in further education to an extent it has 
yet to become in schools. 

In advanced further education there 
are particular problems. The first is 
that of research, inevitably a growing 
area of exclusive employment in 
polytechnics and one full of difficulty 
as the experience of the universities 
has demonstrated. The second is the 
position of administrators. In schools 
and non-advanccd further education 
Uie internal apparatus of administra- 
tion is minimal; instead they rely on 
the external apparatus provided by 
town halls. But polytechnics have 
grown eleborate internal administra- 
tions with many senior and responsible 
posts. Yet they are stuck with a 
division between teaching and non- 
teaching jobs that is ultimately derived 
from the role models of the classroom 
teacher and the school secretary. 

The machinery for negotiating uni- 
versity teachers salaries displays simi- 
lar flaws. Despite their formal inde- 
pendence these talks have to take 
place within the context of salary 
lft lons ,n schools. The more 
Eii b e “ropansons with senior 
cml servants have become a irrecover- 
ab e memory; only clinical teachers 
nave been able to maintain the link 
between then- salaries and the pay of 
an indubitably elite profession. Indeed 

UniVerSltv tnnnhare m... i .. 


Burnham the DBS’s (former) veto had 
no basis in the founding legislation but 
in the department’s eyes this back-stop 
power had become an indispensable 
convention. Certainly without the veto 
tne cases for the statutory negotiation 
of teachers pay and for the DES’s 
formal involvement in that process, as 
opposed to a simple bi-lateral negotia- 
tor! between local authorities and 
trade unions from which the DES is 
excluded, is much weaker. In these 
days of cash limits and rate-capping 
there seems little justification for the 
involvement of the DES. 

In the case of university teachers’ 

a£* r0C °i lhe DES is presented in 
aairierent and more ambiguous light 
The committee A-B structure, of 
course, has institutionalized a confus- 
ing SChl7nnhronia , 



fee has been captured by the gravity 
of the more powerful primary and 
secondary committee. So either salary 
negotiations m further education have 
been used as a stalking horse for school 
teachers pay talks, as seems to have 
happened this year, or they have 
bumped along behind, which is more 

E2S\ B !M r WQ y 11 has been difficult 
for polytechnic and college teachers to 
“S™ e r« an J nde Pe::dent settlement, 
den? claim pUESUcd m inde P«n- 
Yct their Interests have diverged 
from those of teachers in schools. This 
bee " madc , most obvious in the 
different attitudes adopted by their 
respective trade unions to the joint 

fn e K a i°?k?i Saaries Hnd conditions. 
In schools this is regarded as a threat, a 
managerial encroachment. In further 
education It Is seen ns a necessity, to 
regularize the conditions of lecturers 
teadWng on Manpower Services Com- 
mission courses. or a high proportion 

studen!s j or in a college 
operating an extended year. Clearly 


university teachers may even'be at a 
worse disadvantage than their col- 
leagues in nnlvioohniM- .. 


. — - — — Mum meir coi- 

K£3h poly u ech e nics: the,r P fl y 
the afterthought of an afterthought in 

the decisive eyes of the DES. 

As in further education the inability 
to bring together salaries and condi- 
tions in the same negotiation is a 
serious weakness. The result Is that 


l “ c ‘“lure ot tenure, the 
accelerating casiialization of the 
academic profession, and subjects of 
similm gravity fall outside the scope of 
any formal negotiating machinery. 

SkpS y iif ruC . lura 1 ! k suo thal be 

talked about Is the totemic senior/ 

Junior ratio. This imbalance of prlori- 

if.L.® “T S ^ lle . r Krause so many 
of the really difficult negotiations in 
universities during the coming years of 
rationalization are likely to be at an 

level 0 10118 rathcr than a natiQnai 

In both Burnham and the committee 

A-B structure the role of the DES is 

In ^ cases ministers 
and their civil servants are half-in and 
naif-out of the negotiations. With 


Ruji Lawrence, the 13-year- 
hS ? lldde ” fie,d who received • 
™L r n, T f mB ^ ka 5. e ^t-^ass degree in 
mathematics from Oxford last week 
deserves to be left to enjoy her success 
in decent privacy. Yet her nron-t** 
through Oxford has been turned imoa 
public spectacle that has probably 

SSSJJ f tlme on ^evasion and 
space in the newspapers than the 
dovemment’s plans fo7 the Sre of 
?? S. university system. The sheer 
intensity of this obligatory public in- 

Smd a S? B ? e iJ? qua !S cy of ^ ^ uth ' s Btor y 

L he , r P rivac y cannot be 
wmplete. She ia the medium through 

SMhDn We B ?h mK5aBeS ab ° Ut hi « h « 
re bei “ 8 Mnt 10 ordinary 
people, messages that are instantlv 
JS*»lw because they are so 

nSri^adr^g! ed bUt neverth eless 
that ‘uteMechial 

romethKl S 8 h* 28 ?® abcrra don , 
something far removed from the ex- 
perience of ordinary people. Genius of 

SSL ~ P i Bce Rulh “ high 

^? d ma "y geniuses, it is worth 

h? ri 3 8 ’ have in ,heir routine 
uves been down-to-earth far from the 

EBi r VgS&P* of lhe obsessed 
tJJflker Prodigy, a much less com- 

^ that which Is more 

B^L apP ^ d td Mke Ruth's? 

“ceUeace should not 


Ruth and Oxford 


,uu U|| cn as n result 
of this damaging confusion salary 

WS2? “ mc Ille victims 

of a rhetorical sclerosis. Committee A 
^ become a lobbying rather than a 
while committee B. 
whiS ? a / 8 ’ has become a forum in 
reiterated C pay n ° rms arc 

r ^ laceme nt of Burnhnm in 
farther education and any reform of 
the commutee A-B machinery in uni- 
b ® bascd on two 

tion 
and 

teachers « muen more ciosclv 
associated; they should be regarded as 

S p Thk ntaiy Ef r u ? f “ sia s !e P™' 

cess. This would help both sides- 
employers would find it easier to 

Pay and con- 
aitions that were not distorted by 
irrelevant but powcrfril extraneous 
^nce*. while the unions might 
ahieve greater bargaining strength 
Maybe together univereity | n d 
polytechnic teachers would represent a 
JS’S®* "»* “"ton crifim,,; 

tnmi either can separately. 

ho nd is tfiat on cffort should 

bo made to remove the clutter - the 

irerrhSl b u S °I Ru^ham, the en 

Kd b & phrc ^ Ia °f «>m'pi«ees 
A and B, the anachronistic division 

t«lwcen academic and non-academic 
staff in polytechnics, the artificial 
between pay and conditions 
on both sides of the binary line. All of 
these stand in the way of purposeful 

negotiation today an! taSSSSS of 
dear-headed recognition of the troub- 

* eache ” ki further 
and higher education. 


comprehensible if not accessible to 
many people. Ot it should be: If it is 
i»t maybe our definitions o i excel! 
lenco need to be revised. Some mav 

s-^^sssssras 

—JrMfdSSsrt 

unimjpnabjc in literature orengineer- 
mg, medicine or history. ButsSi 
are P^bably «aggeraS 
The democratic quality of exccl- 
lence needs to be insisted upon for two 

are are t0 ° man y who 

m ££ ban h , a PPy t0 set excellence 
Si ik me V n “ ala We pedestal, rather 

merit ba s ! |i?h fi 7 ll ?i 0n a P acc °untable 
ment. Such a view justifies their 

commitment to an inflexibly hierar! 


cbiraJ 'CoBTlE TS 

who are as happy to 
sngmaUze excellence- as a form of 
sooal eccentricity. f 

tinnh? 6 !? 1 m f s ¥ e is ‘bat educa- 
Uia? |fh ZT ,y ^ sed business, 
US™ “ ,a . b *JS t economics or bjoche- 
1D ?“*b s ca «, mathematics 
and not much else. This concentration 
on carefijlly restricted disciplinary 
SitiVm strong Shigh? 

■ of?S£3; ? B eS r pilC fl “ nhif y « more 
more H&S ^ur of a broader and 
82 ? curriculum, 

^e^prroentratioir is probably not 


academic terms; certainly it disahlp« 

Sffi b “‘ intenHom 01 * “Star 

^■E|sarssiES5 

should be about life. Such a view is a 
‘oodoK to that earUer phil, -stin- 
® ut . education, even hiaher 

2SSSSS ln n S jUStflfeoUt tateUec toal 
in its narrow sense of the 

creation and manipulation of 

M ca ? d technical knowledge. It 

much Knin! a< ^ u , d 5 8 of ^ d <»n, a 
?.S bxoader Clt ? le drawn round this 
narrower excellence that also 
embraces maturity, experience iudee 
ment and, yes humaStyls wefi. 

Wisdom does not come easy or 
nSl y ‘ II cann ° t bo cultured in vitm but 
aurtured in real fife, ft lei 
thc P* at 1 liral gro^vth of the whole 
person, not just the directed develop- 
tbe intefiect. Maybe Ruth 
Uwence has a potential for wisdom 
U P bisbra* ability in 
mathematics. Maybe she has the 
ffi 11 ® 1 *° e ber matheraarics in the 
SfeSPff of the hu ™an knowledge : 
n , th u y are such an important 

P»vi, teLda 

sureess seems to have denied her, have 
their own contribiitions to, make the 


%%sb n ‘ ke A, ‘ 0maly - Sls ? 

June 12, 1985 

Dear Professor Lapping, 

I m so sorry to Interrupt you 
you’re on your holid-Vm 
- sabbatical - but yonr secretary 
recognized the urgent nature of 
this communication and was kind 
enough to give me your address. 

You will no doubt recall thatas 
a member of the AUT you wen 
sent a copy of our ballot paper In 
which you were asked to vote 
YES or NO to the following; 

1. 1 agree that an independent 
inquiry is the fair way to settle 
salary erosion. 

2. I agree that the Joint ma- 
agement/union report on salary 
erosion should now be submitted 
to the Department of Educates 
and Science. 

3. I agree that any salat 
settlement should not undermbx 
the other teacher unions’ can* 
paign. 

1 must say that all of ushereaf 
United House were delighted 
with the final results of this 
ballot. Ninety per cent ofoirr 
members voted YES to Proposi- 
tion 3, an even larger 97 per cent 
said YES to Proposition 2, and a 
massive 99 per cent came down In 
fewur of Proposition 1. 

This unprecendented level of 
support for the union and its 
policies could, we believe, have 
only been achieved by asking 
obvious questions and then 
spending a great deal of money 
tiling people how to answer. 

It u, however, over a matter 
relating to this ballot that I now 
contact you. As you will know, 
allegations of ballot-rigging an 
much in the air at the moment 
and there appears to be some 
prima-fade evidence that your 
own form may have been tam- 
pered with in some way. 

According to our records you 
voted NO to Proposition 3 (a 
decision made only by 10 per cent 
of the members) NO to Pro pod- 
fvhlch plac 
ercentmihu, 

Proposition A IWIIIUi 
fact was the only recorded NO tq 
this question). ' r . 

You are of course entitied'fo 
your opinions (although It would 
have been rather nice to have had 
complete unanimity on Proposi- 
tion 1) but the suspicion that this 
might not be a true record of 
them was aroused in the office by 
the unusual voting pattern and by 
the fact that across the bottom of 
the form was not only your name,, 
but also the legend - rather 
vulgarly scrawled hi red crayon - 
DIG DEEP FOR THE MINERS. 

I look forward to hearing your 
comments on this matter. 

D. J. B. TRUSCOTT 
(Assistant Research Officer and 
Deputy Controller Flying Pickets). 
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Stargazers 
fear loss 
of funds 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Plans for u British National Space 
Centre are causing concern among 
academic astonomers that Science and 
Engineering Research Council funds 
for pure research in space may be 
redirected to applied research and 
technology. 

The SERC faces some loss of 
sovereignty to the new centre, which 
will coordinate the space activities of 
the council, the Ministry of Defence, 
the Department of Trade and Industry 
and the Natural Environment Re- 
search Council. 

Outline plans drawn up by a com- 
mittee unaer Sir Robin Nicholson,' 
chief scientific adviser in the Cabinet 
Office, call for a new director-general 
for space, based either at the DTI or at 
the existing space centre at Farn- 
borough. 

The plans will be discussed in 
Cabinet in the next week or 10 days, 
and a decision is expected before the 
summer Parliamentary recess. 

A National Space Centre was first 
proposed in January by Mr Geoffrey 
Pattie, minister for information tech- 
nology at the DTI, shortly before he 
approved British participation in an 
expanded programme for the Euro- 
pean Space Agency. This included an 
increase in the SERC's payment to the 
ESA for scientific missions, as well as 
design studies for a European portion 
of the $8 billion US plan for an orbiting 
space station. 

British scientists are now concerned 
that the new centre will gradually draw 
SBRC funds away from astronomical 
research, which is of no direct interest 
to the other partners in the centre. 
And members of the SERC's astro- 
nomy, space and radio board were not 
reassured this week when they were 
not permitted to see Sir Robin Nichol- 
son^ paper. However, a group of 
board members will be allowed to 
comment on the proposals later. 

Apart from the director-general for 
space the Cabinet Office paper is 
understood to propse two directors to 
run the centre - one for space hard- 
ware and one with reponslbllity for 
scientific research. 

The centre will be overseen by a 
management board, which may have 
members from organizations outside 
government, including the Royal Soci- 
ety, and will ultimately be controlled 
by a ministerial committee. Detailed 
policy is expected to be agreed after 
the first appointments are made. 

The SERC hopes the Government 
will agree to a senes of safeguards for 
scientific interests. They include: 
voluntary SERC participation in the 
centre; all plans subject to approval by 
the council; no transfer of funds to the 
centre’s direct control; and staff work- 
ing on space projects at the SERC’s 
Rutherford-Appleton Laboratory to 
remain on the council’s books. 

ASR board members doubt the 
value of these assurances, which could 
easily be overridden by ministers later 
on, even if they are agreed' at the 
outset. 
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Portraits 
of the 
scientists . . . 

Two specially commissioned por- 
traits or outstanding British scientists 
were unveiled this week at the 
National Portrait Gallery. The 
Rhodesian-born artist Yolanda Son- 
nabend has painted Professor 
Stephen Hawking of Cambridge Un- 
verelty fright), the mathematician 
and theorist of black holes. 

Professor Dorothy Hodgkin, the 
crystallography and emeritus pro- 
fessor of Oxford University, Is por- 
trayed by Maggl H ambling, aformer 
artist In residence at the National 
Gallery. The two portraits, which 
were commissioned by the trustees of 
the National Portrait Gallery, will be 
on display in the gallery from next 
week. 


NAB paves way for birth 
of eight new polytechnics 


by Karen Gold 

and Patricia Santinelli 

Up to eight new polytechnics could be 

created m the next few years if new 

moves within the National Advisory 


berside College and Dorset Institute of 
Higher Education. But Derbyshire 
ana Ealing colleges and Bolton Insti- 
tute of Higher Education are also 
making strong bids for polytechnic 
status. 

Three other leading colleges have 
also made bids, Crewe and Alsager 
and Buckinghamshire Collage of 
Higher Education and Chelmer Insti- 
tute of Higher Education (to be re- 
named the Essex institute from 
September). 

The chairn 
B policy- 

mendea on Monday that colleges 


NAB 


irman's study group, a key 
^-making body, recom- 


enthusiastic about redesignation of 
colleges at least until after the Green 
Papers proposed rationalization of 
institutions takes place. 

The department is known to suspect 
that the extra money which 
the 


NAB is likely to change that funding 
system this summer, and the DBS 
wants it to delay considering changes 
until after that. 

At present all polytechnic statutes 
and Instruments have to be approved 
by the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science, Including the institution’s 
name. That would mean that college 
bids would have to be approved. 

The criteria which the study group 
considered madc up a polytechnic 
were: substantial advanced work; a 


which could satisfy new criteria on 
student numbers and the range and 
quality of their courses, to be drawn up 
by the NAB secretary, Mr John Be- 
van, should become polytechnics. 

The group decided that local author- 
ity support (or church support in the 
case of voluntary colleges) was neces- 
sary before the NAB could consider 
any bid for polytechnic status. 

Seven of the eight colleges have the 
long-standing support of their local 
authorities and Chelmer’s bid received 
the endorsement of Essex’s further 
and higher education subcommittee 
earlier this -month. 

The two front-runners have espe- 
cially strong claims to polytechnic 
status. Humberside has more students 
than Thames Polytechnic and Dorset 
has just received substantial capital 
funds to redevelop its site. Both serve 
large conurbations that have no nearby 
polytechnics. 

The Department of Education and 
Science, which is represented on tile 
study group, is known to be less than 


Life of the 
labouring 
poor , 16 


wide range of work; quality; relative 
managsrial Independence; research 
and location. The report nates that 
London is already overprovided with 
universities and poly technics - thereby 
apparently undermining Ealing’s bid - 
and that Humberside, Dorset and 
Derby have all used geographical 
situation to support their bids. 

Colleges becoming polytechnics 
would also have implications for 
polytechnics wanting to be called uni- 
versities, the group agreed. The gener- 
al feeling was that a three-tier system 
should not be created: any Institution 
worth calling a poly technic under these 
criteria was also worth the name 
university. The ultimate goal might be 
and diverse 


a two tier system: large 
institutions called universities, . and 
small-less diverse Institutions called 
colleges. 

The study group’s recommendations 
go to the Nab board at the end of this 
month, and to the committee in 
September, before returning to the 
group for more detailed work and 
probably recommended names. 

All the institutions except Bolton 
say that funding Is not really the Issue. 
Their most immediate concern is that 
they should get recognition for doing 
the same work as a polytechnic, ana 
acquire a title which has greater cur- 
rency with employers, students and 
parents. 

Dr Jack Earls, principal of Humber- 
side College .said: “We would want to ' 
be called a polytechnic and then talk 
about funding . 

' But Bp] ton’s deputy director Mr. B . . 
G. Gardner said that this was the most ' 
important issue. The institute is parti- 
cularly concerned about maintaining 
its standards and this means equivalent 
resources to those given to 
polytechnics. 

' Dorset College of Higher Education 
says that even If extra funding was not 
involved, it would still want to be 
called a polytechnic. 


Sir Keith to 
address 
y-cs’ retreat 

by Peter Aspden 

Vice chancellors have prepared a fight- 
ing agenda for their resioential meet- 
ing in September, at which they will 
make a last ditch effort to put their case 
to the Secretary of Stale for Educa- 
tion, Sir Keith Joseph. 

Sir Keith will take the highly unusual 
step of addressing the meeting perso- 
nally, reflecting the concern felt by 
vice chancellors about the effects of 
Government policies. 

They are preparing to tackle him on: 

• the discrepancy between Govern- 
ment demanos on universities and the 
resources allocated to then); 

• the need for a long-term planning 
scale; 

• the widening gap between universi- 
ty s taff salaries ana those In the outside 
world, which is causing "acute anxie- 
ty’' within the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals. 

But the signs are that Sir Keith will 
once again rebuff their approach, 
preferring to concentrate on hls : own 
personal concerns which centre on the 
issues of freedom of speech, and the 
need to maintain academic standards. 

CVCP chainndn Mr Maurice Shock, 
anil vice chairman Sir Edward Parkes, 
met Sir Keith earlier this .week to 
discuss September’s agenda and put 
(heir points to him. Iney were also 
keen to sires* the work in progress by 
universities on various Government 
projects, such as the Jarratt efficiency 
report. 

• Vice chancellors feel that Sir Keith 
has not given 'sufficient credit to uni- 
versities for the' attempts they have 
made since 1981 to become more 
businesslike. They particularly resent 
hisquestioning of standards. 

The CVCP has Just released ver- 
sions of the Reynolds committee’s 
codes of practice on the external 
examiner system for first degree and 
taught masters courses, and academic 
appeals procedures at postgraduate 
research level. 


Oxford wins PICKUP cash 


by Felicity Jones . 

Oxford University has come back at 
critics who say its colleges have failed 
to cooperate with industry and contri- 
bute to Britain's recovery. 

The university has won the lion’s 
share of £350,000 set aside under the 
professional, industrial and commer- 
cial updating programme (PICKUP) 
for universities. 

The grant will be used to appoint a 
project director from inside industry 
who will mine the teaching resources 
of 30 university departments to 


An advisory committee, which In- 
cludes Mr Oscar Roith, chief engineer 
and scientist at the Department of 
Trade and Industry Sir John Hirsch, 
the Isaac Wolfson professor of metal- 
lurgy and Mr John Whyte, chairman of 
Plessey, will direct training activities 
to warns, self-sufficiency in three years. 

Sixteen other universities, chosen 
from more than double that number, 
were selected. The others are Aston, 
Birmingham, Brunei, Cambridge, 
Durham, Hull, Kecle, Kept, Leeds, 
Liverpool. Imperial College, Man- 
Chester. Notiinghajnt Salford, Si 


Pay gap narrows for college lecturers 

to only 4 per cent, and if college 


by David Jobbins 
College lecturers are qn the point of 
further narrowing the gap between 
their pay and university academics'' 
salaries. 

Leaders of Natfhe are commending 
to their members a deal provisionally 
reached iq the Burnham further educa- 
tion committee'thl* week which; Will be 
worth 7 per cent to lecturers In colleges 
and polytechnics with structural 
changes worth a farther 2 per cent to 
staff 'Stuck at the top of the lowest 
salaiy. scald. 


lecturers accept the deal it will mean a 
dramatic erosion in their relative salar- 
ies unless the vice chancellors improve 
their offer. 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
ary of the Association of University ; 
Teachers said: “We are In the process 
of creating another anomaly. We hope 
however that we can achieve a simitar 
sort of deal with the university em- 
ployers.” 

It is the second year . running that 
negotiators have struck a <jeal with the , 
Iqcal employee whjlt - panll?! .tajlks , 


locked. 

Last year the initiative was turned 
down when it was rejected by the 
national council of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education. This year, couhdl 
is to meet after branches have express- 
ed their views-but at this stages ballot 
Is not expected. 

■ This year’s package offers lecturers 
5 per cent from Apiu 1 , a further 2 per 
cent from December 1 calculated on 
the base figure, and automatic prog- . 
ressioh from the .top point .of .the 
. Uctiuur l scale tq the seventh pqiptpf 
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Understanding Northern Ireland 

cate^riie Iras? O’Neillitc middle-class Ireland r„ . 


r have never been to Wimbledon 
and can therefore speak with confi- 
dence about any sport Including 
tennis. But I rarely fall nowadays 
to switch on the television set to 
witness the sorry scenes. I finish my 
hours or viewing more of a philo- 
sopher than when I started, utter- 
ing generalities to which no one in 
my family will any longer listen. 

So here Is ray chance. This year's 
yectacle not only saw the humb- 
ling of McEnroe but the near 
ctowning of all the spectators. The 
McEnroe phenomenon was 
greeted, I think, In silence. I had 

expected to see the whole crowd in I 

tne stands rise as one man or I 

woman and cheer as the wretched 

ftllow was destroyed. I cannot 
frufhftilly say that I stood up In my | 
r00in , ai, d 80 b u * I would not be I 
surprised If thousands of people did I 
elsewhere. It was a triumph, I I 
thought, for sportsmanship. j 

course it was nothing of 
the kind. Sportsmanship has no- ' 
thing to do with tennis or any other I ! 

professional game. It is a myth I 
invented by the wealthy leisured to l 
account for the ability of other l 

people to beat them at everything, c 

Having at a relatively early age I 
been deprived by illness of playing I a 
games, I decided at school to beat I k 
®X*jy°" c to class and did so l - 


enec that the O'Neillitc middle-class 
DOMesscd the closest contacts with 
Great Britain ) from pushing aside 
sectarian communal divisions in con- 
cent ratine on the unifying struggle to 
achieve a Labour government atWest- 
minster. 


O'Neillitc middle-el. 

S3& *SSr rclfancc'on'an T y of ETSSJtfS SI 

«g&fi£ia! SgBrSstS E“Mss»t 

6y*f£ySW! SUBSisKiEs iSlgStu; 

SMSfflS asSftSS: 

epSEsas «£®s?k K 

ssfesta-sssr 
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Paislcyisni B with C C«ho& a !^ 

the 

expressed, for example, k tBf 
cnees between the 
nominations nnH thn fr 


panics in imposing devolution on volution hu 71- * Jum,cm ae- nnt i t i, e !n offi 7 ”r. ~ '"™si rm 
a province which, like any other com- dSmst in ?J ng ., COmmunaI intrn-communftv fonS, 

K ed in the ratio of 65:35 of two JJp™cm Ireland, postpone taut to underpin nHj™ 0 ?? m hp* 

tile nationalities, is unsuitable fo? Mde? DuWtn ’ "wi " la ? d ’ wh £ thcr land. ding Northe n!b 

aevo lutiqn (a “failed political entity” * Wesl ™nster, or Brus- Bruce and w«iu e 

m Charlie Hauahey s wordsl T^jo v rasbo u ■ UQ tll the Greek wliat hn« hnmm. ®^P perpemsu 
dcvolutionarv method, undertaken tv’wlSf Themethodolo^v of “identi- i n some ckcleT^n 
since the 1920 “settlement” in the K EL t , rcatln 8 1 wa ys of life* in abstrac- that the « Nonheni \ttkui 

of encouraging the growth of Irish ilhH frortl t 5e r I i? hon{, l communities eroded the d!fiEl° y ? e i nl Ucris “" hi 
unity, has bfe^whoUyKte^u? ^u3K^LS5,. th, V «««? SSSlm? 

developing th^poUtic^SSSSS pfc? S e “ obs ^ c,cs alike mfoe KhoUriy e “de^S" Both^he : 

JtavaaSb SF' £5as sg5 : 

SSSSffiraW BnasaSS 


■ O ly b reed of ei£ Pensive central unit to pretend it 

Sir, - Your article about the new breed rasearch funding for all or 

of polytechnic deputy directors viifp^nm sb ? r cour ? es for all or pro- 
(THh My 12, gets cWe lofhe troth f ° r a,J ’ ra « her 

but not quite there. There is anoiher nen"nh?r^ H i. pe \ aI p nn y t0 any 

Side to the number-crunching index- iSfilfiu, t0 c ?°. lacse tflin gs for 

seeking, NAB-interfacinn B ' nh ilf. i I s ° wn w «y 111 lts °wn language 


° f on e *di mension of the 
Protestant community in Northern 


side to the number-crunching, index- 
seeking NAB-interfacing abilities 
Mi!tJ| , Sl.no able among P° , y te chnic 


... - V niiu hid 80 

without compunction or any hint of 
sportsmanship. 

Except In one respect. To keep 
ray mind on good things they made 


- — UIH4KO UKCJ uuiac 

me scorer to the first eleven. What- 
CVe /J- ^harfour of the cricketers 
on thefleld, my scoring sheets were 
a model of elegance. I noted the 
results dispassionately. How diffe- 
re "J fr ? m behaviour of the 
white-clad heroes when they got 
back into the pavilion! 

If 1 * 1 <he ]BSt Place you 
should look tor sportsmanship is 
the world or sport. Sport was 

SS d .‘° brl 1 l i ou, thc worst 
Instincts In mankind. For a ((me 

?L w »e expressed on the field. 
Later It became possible for the 
spectators to behave even worse 
than the players and smash each 

bSS r ahty. ta Ke " M ° f 

I have with some regret come to 
the conclusion that the only place to 
and sportsmanship is in higher 
education. Not In school, where the 
rivalry Is acute. Only when it has 

• !" e 5 ea . r <hat one b not going 

to win aU the prizes. I know that 
higher education has had a bad 

pi 1f s „ rc ?f nl y ears > fn novels as 
weil as ParUament, bnt where else 
can I go to find real solidarity? 

No one ever recovers from the 
experience of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge (“Balliol made me, etc” 
Briloc) but I can assure you that 
“°n t recover from Edinburgh 
or Aberdeen either. You meet them 
on a foreign field and the years 
have instantly slipped away. «Just 
the same old arrogant bastard,” 

> 0llB when I met her In Austra- 
: Ha a year or two ago. 

: I would not write with such 
about sport If If were not 

&^if? I ?i desfr ? yedwIml3le - 
a “^ ng e- I think He Is 
; frytag to tell us something. . 

; Patrick Nuttgens 


SJf±° nable among Nytechnic 
central managers, 

People who do best in these thines 
(or perhaps nevlr 
knew) the subtleties of academic quali- 
ty and the (me measures of cost- 
»E^ IVene .“' I hey P refer 10 he ar 

about contact hours, research allo- 

^?rJ« d sfUde V t ' staff rati ® [ha " 

rp a aca ocmic quality and productiv- 
ity. Thev orefer In naA « ^1 J:/. . -.: 


committee systematically covering all 

Natfil ?P* c,ed b y fa Council for 
National Academic Awards, rather 
than try to get to the difficult heart of a 

Snn,f’£ What really does for its 
students. They prefer to set up any sort 


Creativity 


ii r * T Pau * Harvey’s review of 
Mark Ridley's and Michael Denton’s 
books on evolution (THES, July 5) 

jarrJ w g s, «ement. y He 
says that all those who seriously think 

ev ?} 1 ? 0 " d(vidB into y three 
h ®„ cal,s evolutionary 
biologists, “scientific creationists" and 
sceptira and then promptly dismisses 
the scientific creationists as being non- 
K snUM. When is a sdentfa, B „S? , 


' muse mings tor 

tself in its own way in its own language 
that people understand. They talk 
about institutional maturity but never 

hS£ n " e ™!" rewayioi,, “ i,u,io,, “ 1 

They are persons of thc hard centre 
' v ^? r P, b'S is beautiful and academic 
individuality is a nuisance. Does Eric 

id™"a“wdl?' y “ PCCI ' h ' m '° have 
Universities beware. Wo may do 

Yours sincerely, 

DR RALPH COOPER 

Head of Department of Biological 

(Lanchofitcr) Polv.n.hd. ctoi*" BarbiC " n: l,iBh »y 
selves. . 

9^*^ wor^irTthat H ° USin 9 Choice 

scientific data but possi h ly for dlffe^e nf ' ut J gcns concludes his 

reasons. Creation Rcientists nre S3!?? (TI * BS > Juoe 2D with the 
perhaps broader-minded than the rest stalen,ent “What we need 

LHSJ.'SIL** "O' -Iways fee™! ^„ll.^,,“ ra| -« 1 . a ' a ch«i, two- 



In ,l — i »>an ii m rcsi 

ILr 181 do not always feel it 

to . rc ® rict themselves to well 
S de f P aths ia their search for the 
because there is still so many 

filSf “ cas in most scientific 

10 f me thc y emerge 
from the thicket with new data or 


— Bviui-ucwtnra. two- 

storeyhouses like we had before (he 
Vi fb at a ^ef tor everyone”, 
nut there are many structurally 

KH5? a ?2 wcU raanaged high rise 
blocks of fiats in aU the metropolitan 

. ”^ r i* 


S&V-ims 

-!S P? , t m believe m a creative power 
and intelligence greater than them- 

Info retrieval 

fjL’T 1 Professor F. J. Smith’s 

Sfi legaI P 10 ^- 

3S" June 28), on the sear- 

chinE of legal databases. 

problems of information re- 
trieval outlined in the penultimate 
-f a P h ^ not ones of computer- 
ization but of editorial control over 
!®„ s prepared for databases. It is 
regrettable that the use of input sys- 
tems such as optical character recogni- 
tion aUows vast quantities of text tobe 
databases with tittle 

fo3 l , o„ 0f IC « ev T‘ equc “ c ' ! for ta - 

Queen's, Belfast 

Sir, --Certain statements attributed to 
correspondent , Carmel 
MoQuaid, ( Redundancy call carries 
vetied threat” THES, Jime 28) mfjht 
^ ^ ueCQS Uni versify, ^1- 
considering the Intro- 
duedon of compulsory redundancies : 
™».i» not so. Your corresDouden 
commues “ V ntfl now 


Yours faithfully, 

L. R. PIMENTA 
26 Selangor Avenue, 
Ems worth. Hants. 


gnongjhose with relailvefy hl^ 


Much of the two storev seml- 
^ ore tbe 
“«”g into 


VO storey semi- 
bullt before the 


a *e rouped for a 

: 0 n caMa7e C r edii * 

S Yours faithfully. 

: R. D. OSBORNE, 

* University of Ulster, 
j Jordanst own. 

Birmingham 

plans 

Sir, In The THES of July 5 jw 
described some of the proposals re- 
cently put forward by the vice chancel- 
tor s planning committee. We art 
concerned in case this may give rise to 
“grounded anxiety among people m- 
side the university, in particular up§- 
canis (both nclual and potential) »r 
admission to undergraduate sndposi- 

S aduate degree courses. May I assure 
cm, on the university’s behalf, that 
none of the degree courses listed ui the 
Universities Central Council « 
Admissions' handbook and In <nn 
prospectuses fur 1985/86 sod 1986/87 
arc at risk of being withdrawn as 1 
result of the planning committee’s 
pronosnls. 

Tne report of the vice chanceflori 
planning committee has only just bees 
completed. Consultations have not yet 
proceeded far and there will be exten- 
sive discussion throughout the uni- 
versity before any decisions are taken. 
Yours faithfully, 

ANNE HUTTON 
Registrar 

The University of Birmingham 

NUS rep 

Sir, - In your report of the Nations! 
Union of Students' submission to the 
Manpower Services Commission con- 
cerning youth representation on the 
Youth Training Board (THES, July 
12), you say the union currently has a 
place on that board. This Is in fact 
untrue. The “youth representative" 
slot Is currently filled by the British 
Youth Council. 


Jr* “ “raer rapidly falling into As to area manpower boards, l 
papers of the first Duke Of Wellington) f ure P a “' or Is proving obsolete In arB 55 of these and only two have yi 
make it quite dear that for a text Jf™ 1 *, °f the demands of smaller representation. It is this disgrac 
retrieval system to work effects ye] v “““holds for well designed, easv to s * tuatloa •he NUS wants to see 
much that is impUcit has to be made run> economical buildings, fhe ifon- rect ?5* r , nd ® ed ’ ? uch a “"Si 
expbat. Add to this the riaorous sequenceo,| hls is that Inman verw* wou,d on, y be m hne with fhe M. 

and ed idng of Input text and "“h housing Is rapidly being ^ OWn . PpMcy objective - to make t 
mmSin b S 0 .T. S*™; th,t 'be '° «nd Mld or rafted ?.' Wrvl “ s “ ser - ft ’ e " d| y" 

K ra .S^ ^SMJSS 1 7ss?™* si, 

»d sasTSfasratrjLs.s jsssltss?" - •«- ™- vf^i d s e M „!^da M1 io n ^ 


Yours bithfoUv 
C. M, WOOLGAR 
Archivist, 

The Library, ■ 

University of Southamp ton. 

e«aped the brunt of the cuts . . 
This is incorrect: since 1981 our araiit 
per stuctent has been reduced approx- 
imately in tine with the average reduc- 

ifasaraasr -- ”'™- 0 - 

You rs since rely 
SIR ffiTER FROGGATT 
Vice Chancellor 
Queen’s University of Belfast 


Yours faithfully, 

LESLEY SMITH 
Vice-President (Education), _ 
The National Union of Shiaeats. 

Crick crack 


creating conditions h r3Uf«S; crick crack 

“rtraore people are being denied 

^™ 8S *° “y Und of homeMet alone ® r * “ Oh dear, in my column of Ju 

the sort that they might reasonably i. referred to “Lord Snow's 7 

deem themselves to need. ■ Cultures” not, as printed, Lord Sc 

What we need are not more staple thought him pompous but right on 
sotaflon recipes, but more boostanof and 1 woul “ never ilB ult anj 

Jnort every kind and the promoSon that wy ' 

Bernard crick 

sea r~ 

_ Letters for publication should arrfv 

Yours frith fully, Tuesday morning. They should b 

MARJORIE BuLOS fr? rt 88 P 05 ® 1 ®*® and written on 

Housing Studies Group *de of the paper. Hie editor resei 

Polytechnic of the South Bank 1 2® *w ht 10 cut or amend (hen 

necessary. 
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CNAA marks time 
on poly degrees 


by Karen Gold 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards is hesitating on thc brink of 
making its first two accreditation 
agreements with Newcastle and Shef- 
field City Polytechnics. 

Thc two agreements, giving the 
polytechnics virtual freedom to moni- 
tor all their own courses for a year, 
were due to be drawn up and approved 
by a special council working group on 
Monday. 

But council members at their sum- 
mer quarterly meeting this week ex- 
pressed concern about whether the 
agreements were experiments or trail- 
blazers, about who should approve 
them nnd how they would work in 
practice. 

Thc agreements in principle but 
subject to council approval were made 
with Sheffield and Newcastle after thc 
council decided to seek changes in its 
charter to allow institutions, within a 
national system of peer review, to 
validate and award their own degrees. 
That decision came in the wake of thc 

Sponsoring 
cue from DES 

Stronger links between private indus- 
try and student grants are likely to 
figure prominently in the forthcoming 
Department of Education and Science 
consultation paper on student financial 
support. 

The paper’s publication has been 
brought into question by the defeat in 
Cabinet of the loan scheme, favoured 
by the Secretary of State, Sir Keith 
Joseph. 

But Sir Keith's plans were ditched 
because of the likely political costs of 
alienating would-be Conservative vo- 
ters, ana the financial costs of setting 
up such a scheme. 

Now a campaign is gaining support 
among Conservative backbenchers to 
encourage industry to increase student 
sponsorship, which would relax the 
burden on the public purse. Student 
grants this year cost £530 million. 

it is highly improbable in the light of 
last autumn’s backbench revolt that 
the paper will tamper with the parental 
contribution towards the student 
grant. 

That leaves Sir Keith with little 
room for manoeuvre, which makes the 
introduction of funds from industry a 
politically attractive proposition. 
Some backbenchers favour the estab- 
lishment of tax incentives to ease the 
way for private sponsorship schemes, 
but the TYeasury has always claimed 
that would create a dangerous prece- 
dent. Leader, back page. 

Architect schools 
singled out 

North-East London Polytechnic, Hud- 
dersfield and Belfast schools of 
architecture have been singled out for 
closure by the small transbmary work- 
ing group which is expected to report 
at the end of the month. 

The working group followed the 
principle agreea by the previous 
architecture working party chaired by 
Lord Esher that the 30 per cent cuts 
Bhould be selective, not across the 
board and should be taken from the 
diploma Part II student intake. 

The Esher group bad also recoin- 


Lindop report on public sector degree 
validation, which recommended that 
some institutions should have com- 
plete freedom from external controls. 

The special CNAA working group 
on new validation arrangements has 
written to all CNAA validated institu- 
tions asking them to say what new 
arrangements they would like. The 
Sheffield and Newcastle agreements, 
were acclaimed by a council spokes- 
man originally as a “very bold step”. 

But this week council members 
insisted that that step should be taken 
only after further discussion. Council 
members are to be given 10 days to 
consider the agreements after they are 
drawn up on Monday, and to register 
objections. If a substantial number 
obiect, a special full council meeting 
will be called to go over thc agree- 
ments again. 

Chief officer Dr Edwin Kerr said: 
“This is council feeling thRt thc first 
two agreements can be so important 
that they want to see them, because 
they feel those will set some para- 
meters for future years.” 
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The principal of St Andrews University, Dr J Steven Watson, at one 
time private secretary to Lord Shinwell at the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, presents his former boss with the diploma for his honorary 
doctor of laws conferred a fortnight ago. Thc ceremony was at the 
House of Lords this week as Ix>rd Shinwell had been unable to (ravel to 
St Andrews. The only other time the university bent its rule that 
honorary graduates must attend in person was when Winston 
Churchill received a degree after the Second World War. 


Axe poised over languages body 


Research and teacher training in lan- 
guages may lose the support of a 
modern languages quango, following a 
Government announcement of a re- 
view and possible rationalization of its 
activities. 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education and Science, announced 
in the House of Commons this week 
that the activities of the Centre for 
Information on Language Teaching 
were to be reviewed, with the Govern- 
ment "seeking better value for 
money”. 

The announcement comes after a 
four year scrutiny of CILT, as part of a 
general look at quangos. Originally Sir 
Keith said he had decided to continue 
funding the centre, which was estab- 
lished in 1966 as a charitable trust. 

The centre's funding has been cut by 
15 per cent over four years and is now 


trozen at £386,551. CILT’s activities 
include a language teaching labora- 
tory, publications, a research register 
and information service, an inquiry 
service, running a liaison and confer- 
ence service, work in teacher educa- 
tion and work with linguistic minor- 
ities. 

Now Sir Keith has written to CILT 
saying he wants a joint exploration. 


including the centre s governing body 
and clients, of ways of making the best 
use of resources. Thc Government 
wants the centre to continue making a 
significant contribution to the support 
offoreign language teaching, the letter 
says. 

But it also wants to look for scope in 
reducing CILT's 1986/87 grant, and to 
focus funding on “crucial” aspects of 
work. It might be necessary, for exam- 
ple "to concentrate on one sector (say 


Pay gap closes for colleges 

THE PROVISIONAL AGREEMENT FOR COLLEGE LECTURERS* 


Lecturer 1 
Lecturer 2 
Senior Lecturer 
Principal Lecturer 
Head of Dept. 
Vice Principal 
Principal 


April 1 '84 
5,910-10,512 
7,548-12.099 
11,175-14,081 
13,095-16,487 
10,902-19,170 
12,210-25,227 
14,313-29,877 


April 1 '85 
6,205-11,038 
7,925-12,704 
11,734-14,764 
13,750-17,290 
11,447-20,128 
1 2,454-28, 48B 
15,028-31,370 


December f '85 
8323-11,434 
8,076-12.956 
11,967-16,045 
14,012-17,619 
11,665-20,511 
12,698-26,992 
15,314-31,969 


Unofficial figures subject to confirmation 


continued from front page 
the Lecturer 2 scale. 

More than 14,200 lecturers benefit 
from this alone and the employers 
have also shelved their demand that 
this should be an interim step towards 
introducing a single career scale for 
September 1986. But there 1 b to be a 
feasibility study of the scope for sav- 
ings. 


The deal Is worth 5.8 per cent in the 
current financial year. 

But university union leaders are 
worried at the closing of the salaries 
gap. The salary of a further education 
teacher at the top of the senior lecturer 
scale is set to rise from £14,061 to more 
than £15,000 after December while a 
university academic at the traditional 
point of comparison earns £14,925. 


Poly accepts Libya deal criticisms 


mended the closure of Nottingham 
University’s and Liverpool 
Polytechnic's school, but these nave 
been rejected. 

In Scotland, the working group is 
believed to be recommending mergers 
between the two Edinburgh schools of 
architecture which have been holding 
talks on the subject for several years. 

The Inner London Education Au- 
thority is to be given a quota of 
students numbers and to be given the 
power to decide whether to merge or 
cut its architectural departments. 

It is expected that a small cut of 
about eight students, equivalent to one 
member of staff, will be made in the 
rest of the schools of architecture. 

Computer bonus 

The University Grants Committee has 
distributed an extra £10 million of 


The court of the Polytechnic of Central 
Loudon this week accepted the two 
highly critical reports on the 

G uytechnic's broken deal to teach 
byan students in Malta. 

Ine series of recommendations 
accepted by the court included a 
review of its own activities, the 
appointment of an accountant at a high 
level in the polytechnic, the freezing of 
international activities until they have 
been reviewed , and a reorganization of 
the polytechnic's income to separate 
its mnas from outside sources and 


from the Inner London Education 
Authority. The chairman of court, Mr 
David Brough, also announced that he 
was not seeking re-election. • 

Hie ILEA has set up a working 
group of officers and members to 
monitor PCL’s activities. A statement 
agreed by the court also points out that ' 
the Libyans had admitted that they had 
not carried out all their obligations 
under the teaching contract which they 
broke off last year. 

Maltese cross purposes, page 12 


schools) or on one type of activity 
rather than another”. 

It asks CILT and its supporters to 
answer four questions by October 1: 
which of the centre's activities are most 
and least valuable, wbat scope there is 
for CILT activities to be done by other 
organizations, and how a concentra- 
tions of work on schools would be 
viewed? 

But CILT is opposed to any restric- I 
tion of its work toschools only, arguing 
that the sectors are inter-related ana 
work in schools is linked with work in 
adult education and teacher training, 
according to the centre's deputy direc- 
tor Mr Alan Moys. 

CILT would be very reluctant to see 
the scope of its work diminished, or 
any simplistic solution, he said. CILT 
was encouraging all the teachers who 
had valued its work to write tothc DES. 

Agriculture 
staff threat 

Scotland's three agricultural colleges 
could lose a quarter of their staff If the 
Government Imposes cuts condemned 
by one principal as Irrational. 

The colleges face a 41 percent cut in 
advisory services in 19B7, and cuts In 
research and development from April. 
This could mean thc loss of up to 400 of 
their 1,300 staff, if the shortfall is not 
made up from industry. 

But the colleges have been angered 
by the cuts being based on a report bn 
agricultural advisory services south of 
tne border which are not linked to 
educational institutions. In Scotland, 
staff conducting research and advisory 
work also teach, not only diploma 
students within their own institutiolns 
but also students at the neighbouring 
university. 

Professor Peter Wilson, principal ql 
we East of Scotland College of Agri- 
culture, said there was no rational 
reason for the cuts in Scotland, and 
that the Government's view that 
education wriuld be unaffected was ■ 
“demonstrably untrue” , If the colleges 
were forced to retrench, the cuts must 
be less severe and phased over five 
years, he warned. 

The colleges were hampered by 
being prevented from raising money 
now in anticipation of the cuts, he 
added. Tf they exceeded their esti- 
mated income In this financial year, 
the money would simply revert to the 
Treasury. 


Space-time 

continuum 

Twelve Birmingham University sci- 
entists were left Kicking their heels in 1 
Florida after Iasi week's planned 
launch of the US space shuttle was 
aborted three seconds before lift-off. 

They now have to wait two more 
weeks for thc launch of their £1 
million X-ray telescope inside the 
shuttle. Not long compared with thc 
10 years it took tne university depart- 
ment of space research to design and 
build the instrument. But a long time 
for the Birmingham team, who are 
on a lower than usual subsistence 
rate to save the Science and En- 
gineering Research Council money. 
A dozen scientists waiting for a 
launch on “July 29 plus or minus 
two” could mean a lot of hombur- 


Consternation ai the BBC this week. 
Sir Keith Joseph , guest on the Tues- 
day Cali phone-in, drums his fingers 
on the tabie as he speaks. Frantic 
signals from the producer to inter- 
viewer Sue Macgregor are to no a vail, 1 
and listeners continue to hear the 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science injull flow, apparently with 
the Lone Ranger and Tonto thunder- 
- ing through studio BIS behind him. 


New council planned for youth training 


A final decision on whether a new 
council to oversee vocational qualifica- 
tions should be recommended to 
ministers is to be made next week. 

The new joint Department of 
Education and Science/Manpower 
Services Commission meets next Tues- 
day to decide the contents of its report 
due to be presented in September. 

Most of toe committee members are 
believed to view the setting up of a new 
council as the first step towards a more. 
midIrid nf mi&iinca- 


sensitivity of proposing a new council Another area which was set out.as a 
which would have powers over existing' priority for the review group, but 
bodies. There Is the additional prob- which has had to wait until now, is the 


lem that no one is entirely certain of 
the number of bodies currently award- 
ing vocational qualifications. 

Some members believe that the 
Certificate for Prevocatlonal Educa-. 
tion to be introduced in September 
should cover one post-school year for 
everyone. This, it 1 b' felt, would be a 
major step towards a comprehensive 


priority for the review group, but 
which has had to wait until now, is the 
structure of vocational qualifications 
for the Youth Training Scheme. A 
two-year scheme has only just 
approved by the Government. 

Ope drawback is that before the 
committee can come to grips with this 
issue, it must digest the^MSC’s recom- 
mendations, and whether these ore 
intended to-be n development of the 
present situation or a separate action 


Offensive 

language? 

An outbreak of “Do as I say not as I 
do” from Aberdeen University’s 
1 senate. The senate amended the 
university's note of guidance on 
student discipline, Inserting him/ 
hers and persons as appropriate, 
"to conform with (he university’s 
policy of avoiding gender specific 
tangnage” It records. 

So far so good. It also envisaged 
that the disciplinary committee 
might require restitution from an 
offender "for some loss his be- 
haviour had caused”. 

One law for 
the rich ... 

The American Bar Association's 
grand tour of London this week 
included University College, which is 
in the throes of large-scale building 
work. ABA organizers reconnoitred 
all the venues earlier thisyear, and 
were not impressed by UC/s piles of 
nibble, skips and other debris, which 
the college had tried without much 
success to get the constructors to 
move away. 

Effusive apologies from UC. No 
problem, saia the ABA man handing 
over a cheque to get the deed done. 
Within a week the college was dean 
enough even for the lawyers. Money 
talks. 

... and one for 
the poor 

The winning slogan ta the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers’ com- 
petition to find a Saatchl-type 
phrase to make the case for the 
universities Is; “The Future begins 
with the Universities”. Well, no, it 
wasn’t actudly one of the entries 
submitted by AUT members. It was 
written by Brian Redhead, presen- 
ter of Radio 4’s Today programme 
and one of the Judges of me com- 
petition. 

Runner-up, and a genuine entry 
whose author will receive the prize, 
was: “I am educated therefore I am 
underpaid”. An Idea) car sticker to 
maintain the militancy if not the 
morale of AUT members. 

■ Early contenders from Reading 
University for the Antithesis exam 
howlers prize: “Mauriac 1 * hero suf- 
fers from an over-bearing inferlor- 


Ity complex" and ‘'Huga s cltarac- 
terp have a Jack of fundament". 
Other examples to this office, bottle 
of wine to the winner, by Monday, 



£ DON’S 

$ DIARY 



i SUNDAY 

Woke early to search for mislaid 
airline ticket. Had visions of difficult 
negotiations for duplicate ticket and 
finding an extra £500 on the spot. 
Reassure myseif that credit cards 
take the pain” out of spending. And 
how! Set out for Underground, then 
train. Hear New York American 
aesenoe life in downtown city. Glad I 
am a provincial with a quiet life. 
Aircraft delayed, but find my com- 
panions on tne flight are b young 
Australian geophysisl and a Sri 
Lankan speech therapist, who has 
leen away from her arcliitect hus- 
mnd and two children three months 
taing a locum in London. Third 
»ria women are tough I During the 
6 hours to Colombo, we settle the 
wid s affairs, discuss higher educa- 
on in our countries, and try to sleep. 

fONDAY 

sautifuf sunrise - a thin sliver of 
ange scarlet above the clouds on 
s horizon. We commiserate with 
cn other, and decide we are just i 
ws. Arrive at airport and find 
wedures simple and efficient. My 1 
Lankan friend, worried that I s 
wh P' s meeting me or f 
stoymg. 'eaves me her t 
Jess and telephone number. The H 

Jr? Unci L dn T er 1 ex peet is ft 
ma ke the long drive to si 

J®*® 1 ’ H? un f,M. vin, a. one of the fi 
dues of the British Raj. a 

mversity librarian cnlls 25 min- fi 
Rfter arrival. We discuss the tf 
ilem generally, but at length - cc 

f A r a , lota,| y new uni- bt 
versity library development. After a m 

snack go to the University of Mora- d< 

S W r!^S ,c 9 utsklrfs of Colombo) at 
to meet the vice chancellor. “Your la 
visit will be a landmark." he says. I ar 
ho Pf he's right! 7 

Meet the entire library staff over 
lunch , all very q uiet , and very shy , so F 

1 ‘[y to break the ice by stating the m 
objective of the week - to Sme tS i* 
specific conclusion (fnr tbou’u. k— ~ 


all, a busman’s holiday, for I've come 
to look at the library, specially 
opened for me on a public holiday. 
It's an impressive sitc/sighi. D'e- 

K art mental buildings and residential I 
alls nestling in a landscaped cam- I 
pe horary, though built in | 
L inu. has an antique air with beauti- I 
1 Ful woodwork in the public areas a I 
\ fine collection of books and manu- I 
3 scripts built upover the years. This is I 
5n Lanka s oldest university, a tro- I 
pica! Oxbridge, with a senate house I 
opened by the Queen in 1964 - I 
more opened than usual" as it stales | 
on the commemorative plaque. I 
There s also a foundation stone, laid I 
in 1948 by the Duke of Gloucester I 
which somehow was never incorpo- I 
ralM into a building, and remnins on I 
a plinth with a tiled roof above as a I 
kind of shrine. On to the British | 
uauncil library, in a narrow building I 
with a narrow stairway - it deserves | 
better. The "government inspector" I 
wants to throw half the stock away I 
because it’s been so heavily used and I 
worn but he doesn't realize the I 
extent to which this would exacer- ( 
bate book starvation felt in Sri I 

wunttfes” 80 mHny deVe,opin * I 
. Wc lunch well and cheaply In a I 
picturesque lakeside restaurant, built I 
around an enormous tree. “But you I 
must sec the Victoria dam - built I 
w, . , I h y°ur taxes I" said the vice chan- I 
11 s an irapressive sight. ( 

We return the way we came, tired, I 
but with mission fulfilled. The I 
elephants after a day’s work are also I 
on the way home. The slow-moving I 
wa ter bu fralo cor ts a re everywhere. I I 
try to work in the evening but sleep I 
overtakes me yet again. I 


-t-mujlNT tti ,j 

Ecology research ‘not worthy of the n^T- 

Science Correspondent H f e d [J* °re^ theSamenref?" 16 • ** 

V of authors submitting papers to jour- dcsiM^ of ^ «niSL eqmrerae ^ H 

Most research in ominm. u»..u h. .. -5 S - ° . th, British Ecological Socielv! wij^d" 

rally wild” ,hat are 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Most research in ecology would be an 
offence under a scientific Trades Des- 
criptions Act, argues Mr John Jeffers, 
director of the Natural Environment 
Research Council's Institute of Ter- 
restrial Ecology. 

In his introduction to the institute’s 
new annual report, he says most 
researchers have retreated from the 

rAmrtlnvHn nf P « ■ 


methods of data analysis and statistics 
He cites a review of statistical practice 
of authors submitting papers to jour- 
nals of the British Ecological Society 
earned out in the institute, which 

flawTnf Sr" had “ rioUS 

w£iv j . cffcrs ’ s papcr ca,,s on ‘he 

NKKL to mount a new programme of 
ecological resenrch, based on “the 
essential paradigm of the ecosystem”, 
and making full use of modern statis- 
tics techniques and systems analysis. 
He env ISflOPS a __ 




v ” I Wd^uikii, II 13 

not ecology, he feels. 

Mr Jeffers's paper, originally writ- 
ten for internal NERC discussion, says 
that very little research dubbed ecolo- 
gy examines ecosystems, and little 
makes informed use of modern 


~ . ... , anu 

universities to develop genuinely eco- 
tagical research starting in Britain but 
possibly expanding to include work 
with other European countries. 

At the moment, he writes, “Even 
kL Q re . search programmes financed 
by the largest Government denart- 
ments frequently show no indication 


— U3C ux m oaern ments frequently show no ind ica 

Edinburgh freezes 
all vacant posts 

hv HI Ija U/nitnr 


to ensure wider we of *3812* 
fitcal information. andsuSS 
fishment of a national vleffif.^ 
giving access to n wide ranS,^ 
nnd ecological models 
He goes on to argue that cm* . 
the computerized databas«SS? 
support such a system woK® 
stuaics designed to 
desenbino the interaction 
ecological processes can bf H 
from hitherto separate work 2ft: 
example, habitat and 
These might eventually be TS 
rated in new systems to advfti 

pnTcT C “'° EiCal 



by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Edinburgh University’s science and 
must . each save more 


THURSDAY 

My^ initial document on the univer- 
sity s library development must be 

t0 , da y* 811(1 ‘he quiet, patient 
typist is trying to cope with my 

J an i^"5 in ?- " e mu st have copies 
for the workshop tomorrow. I write 
she types, I finish by 16.00, she 
electricity went off 
SS? f M r, ^°- 1 wonder when she did 

ffi? h;,if y ft es me hack to 
tne hotel. We have by now a silent 
comaradesliip, for he understands, 
but does not speak English. There's a 

disk InlSf m *n at *?* rccc Ption 
at 2n‘ M w dpUpi ' to visit me 

con \? 3 ™ his Wife to 


— o-- a oLicubc ana 

medical Faculties must each save more 
than £1—0,000 through job losses by 
the end of next session. 

Edinburgh, which faces a deficit in 
the commg year of £1 .4 million, is to 
freeze all vacant posts in an effort to 
stave off a cumulative deficit which 
would wipe out its reserves of £5 
million before the end of the decade. 

n ^ "° le ‘ oaU sta ^ ' roni ‘he principal, 
Dr John Burnett, says that frozen posts 
will be open to appeal, but a strong 
case will have to be made before they 
are filled. 1 

of^nn n nS rsity ^ estimates that savings 
of £500,000 could be made in the 
academic sector, with £128,000 comine 
£125,000 from science, 
£68,000 from arts and £51,000 from 
social sciences. 

But three areas will be protected 

IrtiSdLMnS!?;.™ i e P a ™ cn,s . nf 


.be left vacant - for example, those in 
chmcal medicine with National Health 

S3SSST or thosc in informa,ion 

ttSSS Edinburgh's grant from the 
1980/87 session is known, "It may 
prove necessary to introduce more 
draconian measures." 

or M , r . Dav j d Bleiman, regional official 
of the Association of University 
^intolerable that 


mi 




the universities, SBdTlEM . ' 

fflSrtSShSfi 1- * i?* w/waanifiiK u- 

• The University Grants Committee , WlWbM RAHBIM' 

s considering a compromise solution 

A lesson in 
SS-S? writers’ limp 

met the chairman of the UGCi Sir " 

Peter Swinnerton-Dycr, to urge the 
rctentlcn of the school, which suffers 
fromovercrflwdmB and poor facilities. 

Lqni James said the UOC was now 


specting the campus. J,Bn,oon ,n ‘ 

TUESDAY 

Collected at 8.30 by minibus, 10 

2& t R. u tf v * riIt y; The irarfic is 

SStft®!. * lA ® 8 ! 10 dose one ' 8 eyes 
and think of England But my driver 

weaves in and out of the traffic and 

theSS y) S rst ' rate eonttol of 

£tn5S e :u Rea ^. more hterature. 
Meet vice chancellor, who wants a 

i he ,ntricac «5 of the 

gS2S? “ 0re . frOni senior 
colleagues in the university each with 
h!s own view as to what is best. 

JSSi Ubraf y. colleague provides 
me with a sandwich lunch, so j have 

!® ^ cuse t0 sclt, e down to work. 

J?, ev ®*dng I observe the odd 

and German (serious sun worship- 

WEDNESDAY 

radio station (heavily guarded 
against a political takeover - For 
tension runa high) we get into rich 
Jungle country and small chrivine 
towns, some untidy, and some busy, 

SriVl I ? ,ed .? y S ?™ e au ‘borita- 1 
tiap Sn Lankan Mrs. Mop. We resist 

the sirens of Cadjagame, beautiful 
wbo tombtus to their feast of 
cashew nuts. Tho country changes ~ 
with paddy fields in the alleys £d 
racwiut groves in the hills. We 
f™7“v p®‘ into the hills lush with 
Kandy, mid ■ 

Perandenya University. It Is, after 

> V 4 VVk i'i'f 


i.l, “ t r > w,m ms w,ie ro 

inw h k £ u r f° dinncr - a pleasant 
and delightful surprise. 

FRIDAY 

USSSlJJ arrive s a‘ 7.30 to take mo to 
ESJS P ress : Delightful old-time 
journnlkt Inverview* me. Workshop 
JLi'S Members of the teaching 
staff, library staff and Invited library 
SjSfIS frcmi ot hcr Institutions 

dlvdom u/’ r d thcn a discussio “ 
i vc SB 5, We have a good discus- 

mn&H! awa * A c d «ument 
prepared for the workshop and one 

E: 1 discuss U to create °a 
cumate of opinion in the university 

a fib?» !l fo 8 n !iV 0 " Cenlre ratheT thaa 

interview at 18.30. 
HSu 1 * a i? d interesting lady and I 
f hc ^ tervlew strategy, we 
dothe balancing act" and then away 

e ? m,nutes of ncw trends 
jninfoniutioii T world-wide data 

pSShJP*? 1 * 1 wd staff tssinlng. 
shows °p m y & t 00 

loud and one too many “ers” other- 
wise not too bad. r 

SATURDAY 

Prwent document to vice chancellor 
?J d dlsca “ “sis. It’s emphasized 
Arthnr CUrke Ceritre has 

ii?frtIi^aif OrnniU,,,call0n and th at an 
±S ati0n , ce J 1,re 7 not 8 library, is 
SKiii lloed ^ A visionary vice 
chancellor with managerial ability 

infoinXn i, m S 

rara indeed: Return to hotel and say 
feSiffJJ? driver. Collectedly 
J5J2S %™ ldar to take me to the 

S y £f British^ 

Peter 

Havard- Williams 


arliridal (nteliigcnce, computersden^ TSISTSlf 

elcctncal engineering and the cen- considpriH^n l 83 ? thc 5°. C wos ,,ow 

tre for cognitive science; the depart- 1 1 n i , n S i °P t ‘ on 1 S11 bm 1 1 ted by t he 

ments of accounting and busincss^stu- o? Whlcf W ,hc mgre- 

dics; and the department of Scots law. rofainin? thS ?? b * ^promise". 

Dr Burnett said reducing staff was ties butnmvWi * p ! rc ' 1 c,inii;ul fa cili- 

.new ,C,lchln 8 ''' “ 


^ , ““WHS aUlli was 

ZtSLSJ of acI 'ravina significant 
sayings and he urged staff to consider 
voluntary retirement at 65 or earlier 

y w°. h ? lp mect ‘he financial 
problem, but also to provide opportu- 
nities for younger scholars. 

As a result ofthc volume cuts, there 

S ff ri fin n r starf a PP roac hing retire- 
Spl* Dr Burnett says. Only 42 of 
Edinburghs total academic staff of 
about 1 ,500 will retire by 1990. 


■new purpose-built unit BH,n 

I Relieve it is very importnnt not 
f»»ko of patients attending 
the hospital but also for Edinburgh's 

cnp'Cd l Jar s 1 lld mi,ln ‘ n MiS '- 

A UOC sub-committcc had placed 

oMwSi! S 00 , 1 in lhe to P 50 percent 
of British schools, and did not wish to 


4 

Stout shoes were the order of (bedaj 
when education for adults Ml (be 
classroom and wcnl rambling tbk 
week. The venue was a cece-off 
week's summer school it ftsdfon) 
University to mark Ike (rath 
anniversary of the Adult Literacy 
and Bask Skills Unit. 

Fresh air and feet blisters replawd 
writers’ cramp when students isd 
teachers took off on their wrlHng 
ramble. 

The first expedition was free 
Bradford to SallalrCi the Industrial 
village built by Sir Titus Salt, the 
second was a visit to Haworth, horn 
of the Brontes, and lhe third a visit 
to the National Museum of Photo- 
graphy. 

Ms Elsbeth Cardy, ALBSU ash- 

I _ I I. IllJ.U imI. 


— _ 7 ' two hours a week in the elassrooiu 

PriCAtl ^,1 A f group with a teacher making I 

rrison stair shortage 

K *i. _ ^ J w a -m ” but these walks provide some go 

Hirs aault Cl3SS0S *tbnuu to creative writing.” 

Eighty -C^e per'cen^of ad, ?riS na ™ ilable High feeS ‘dailiag 

MpSftiajaa; Britain abroad’ 

ti«. And the problem is widesnrSSL 2®?“ bad improved from 4.2:1 S 


by Felicity Jones 

dSfn V E“ n i! 01 "** ada cation 
JSSd,?£ rmin8,1 ? n P rison are un- 
attended because of staffing difficul- 

jtes. And the problem is widespread in 
other prisons, MPs were told last 

th“SpriTc r ^ i,,8 ^' ,?e " Kdl " 

Gr eenway, Tory MP for 
Ealinfl North, said that since a change 
ofpolicy within the prisons 

SnSii S UGat,0n WflS 1,0 longer a 
Sn! c ? n S e v rn Bnd access to librarv 
JSSS 1 had been drastically reduce? 

r r r d $m° Her Wcto: 


available for such dutie, mcm growing fean > 

Lord Glenarthur said heavy court faton^” 8 " ’ internaMMln 

officer tae'andVeclearTmiire^ 01 ’ But tllere is n0 sl *° ,hat lhey 

500,000 student horns aSSn ? y Criticism has come not only from 

official fi mires. !° agencies, but from academics i 

more discreetly through the Bri 
Council. 

The critics hope that when 

Un.i.^U-11 «*_ . Mn . 


Sasttsis 


Hollowav nrin>n ^ , overseas students meets in Sept© 

special reasmlto do ^th rebJud&I S / nner London Education Au f SH? be pre P ared 5 “nsider wa; 

and the fact that it was ^ot JSS thori ^ has welcomed the sSmn^hetV fc lpIn ! PS orer natiaD , s L 

for the purpose for wwS n 8 US T ®PProach of Mr oShi AII m *ff S ^2? % Commonwealth, 

signed. purpOse f0r w, “ch it was de- governor of HoliSrav^ to JSZS? , The DK Coundl on Overseas 

The Home Office will shortlv n»h within the prison. Y ’ ^ tion d ent Affairs has put forward its 




wunin tne prison, * 

II *l ei J,? etcher * chairman of the 

review which will Inclutfe a re^ir.« u A hirther aild higher educarinn “i^ wc “5V Jra S e w w aperaw « 

theW^IreMrtnnp^..«*iV espol ^ to sub-committee, said- ‘Ttn ^f„ u l5 l !9 n °n aiding, the poorest Comi 
HoUoway^Sriso? ti Pr0vWon f nt buaiastic asKssment by^^DSf WeaJth “untries. Suggestions inc 

tea-* ■ l sssrs£s& r ja 

^-wb^—hSSSa; -SmJSitAssts 

i ‘ ' . ' r ' '• - tor, fw support schemes. 


proposals to tne foreign ana i 
monwealth Office with special ei 

ml. .ui ■ * . y-> 


TIIETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 19.7.85 



Student teachers 
‘need criticism’ 

Reform of teacher training is essential 
if necessary changes are to take place 
in schools, Professor Jean Ruddock of 
Sheffield University told the annual 
conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Careers and Guidance 
Teachers in Nottingham last week. 

More open group work and discus- 
sion aimed at the development of 
critical intelligence among young peo- 
ple in schools could only be achieved 
through Introducing such things to 
students undergoing initial teacher 
training. 

“It’s time to prise open some of 
thosc habits we have been locked 
into,” she said. “We must encourage 
open discussion between students and 
get them used to the idea of being 
criticized.” 

Art to science 

Robert Gordon's Institute of Tech- 
nology In Aberdeen has announced 
fhc surprise appointment of Mr 
Gavin Ross as vice-principal. Mr 
Ross was principal of Edinburgh 
college of art for six years until his 
resignation In 1984. 

Video start 

The Department of Trade and Indus- 
try has awarded Heriot-Watt Universi- 
ty a £241,500 contract to promote 
distance learning video courses in 
microelectronics. 

The videos will be aimed at en- 
gineers, scientists and managers, 
enabling them to update their know- 
ledge of microelectronics without hav- 
ingto be absent from work. 

The DTI is to give grants to develop 
the video courses, and these will be 
assessed and administered by Heriot- 
Watt’s Video Course Services Interna- 
tional. - -••• “ 

Sheffield steal 


Academic year ends in bitterness 


by Peter Aspden 
and Olga Wojtas 
The convention of the mild-mannered 
graduation address by prominent uni- 
versity figures to mark the end of the 
academic year was overturned this 
week with some of the most stinging' 
criticisms yet delivered of Government' 
policies on higher education. 

The attacks on the Secretary of State 
for Education, Sir Keith Joseph, and 
on the Government’s Green Paper 
came from vice chancellors and prin- 
cipals all over the country, as well as 
from a member of the royal family. 

The Duke of Kent, Chancellor of 
Surrey University, said he “felt a 
considerable sense of disappointment” 


that thc university should receive sn 
little encouragement from thc Govern- 
ment when it had dearly demonstrated 
by its record that it was in the forefront 
of developing thosc links with thc 


business world which thc Government 
advocated. 

His remarks followed an address by 
the vice chancellor of Surrey, Dr 
Anthony Kelly, who said the universi- 
ty had been rewarded for its com- 


f liance with the aims of the Green 
aper with cuts in funding, short-term 
changes of direction, blame for the 


failure of the national economy and 
the broken promise that the cuts of 
1981 would be succeeded by level 
funding. 

The principal of St David’s Universi- 


ty College, Lampeter, Professor Brian 
Morris, said: "Universities do not exist 
to solve a nation's economic problems. 
This is what governments are for. And 
if this Government now wants Bri- 
tain's universities to do something for 
which they were never intended in the 
first place, it must give the universities 
both the power and the responsibility. 

“For it power without responsibility 
is the prerogative of the harlot 
throughout all ages, then responsibil- 
ity without power is the procreative 
power of the eunuch." 

The principal of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Dr John Burnett, denounced 
comments by Sir Keith Joseph on 
universities’ educational standards as 
malicious nonsense. 


T - - • ' jit *' IBB 
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Catherine Shaw, a final year three dimensional design student at 
Manchester Polytechnic, makes the point with her ceramic pencil 
case. 

Health role proposed for 
research computers 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


Sheffield City Polytechnic, together ^ future o{ lhe advanced computer 


with the City Council’s employment 
department, has won a £99,000 grant 
from the European Community. The 
grant, spread over three years. Is for 
schemes In the poMechnlc's micro- 
systems centre offering advice to 
small firms buying their first compu- 
ter, and computing services - word- 
processing, budget preparation, 
telex and electronic maU - available 
In the polytechnic, for firms so small 
they cannot provide such facilities for 
themselves. 

Banking on Lloyd 

Oxford Polytechnic’s television re- 
search unit is to become a limited 
company, called Trumedia Study Ox- 
ford, with five directors including the 
polytechnic's former director Dr Brian 
Lloyd. All profits will go to the 
polytechnic. Existing research projects 
for television companies and religious 
and educational organizations will 
continue, while new projects produc- 
ing catalogues and reviews or educa- 
tional videos and marketing videos to 
schools will be introduced. 

Committed aims 

The transbinary M en din g committee 
mi continuing education has decided 
upon Its main areas of Investigation 
over the next year. 

The committee, chaired by Lord 
Perry, has set op sub-committees 
which will look at professional educa- 
tion, with special emphasis on en- 
gineering and health, technicians and 
the provision for mature students in 
higher education. 


research pioneered under the Govern- 
ment’s Alvey programme should lie in 
an Important new initiative to apply 
new technology to health and social 
services, according to Mr Richard 
Ennais of Imperial College, London. 

Mr Ennais, research manager for 
fifth generation computing in the col- 
lege, and a member ot the Alvey 
directorate, outlined his proposal for a 
"strategic health initiative" to a confer- 
ence on artificial intelligence and soci- 
ety at Brighton Polytechnic. 

He said the answer to filling the gap 
which might be left when Alvey fund- 
ing expires in 1988 was a strategic focus 
for the next stage of development of an 
infant technology, to the benefit of 
society. 


And he suggested the shortage of 
researchers in tne field gave them the 
power to reject the increasing military 
emphasis in artificial intelligence re- 
search: “They can choose instead to 
focus a fundamental research effort on 
attempting to solve human problems.” 
Mr Bnnals argued that a co-ordin- 
ated attempt to develop new computer 


systems to help doctors and patients 
manage health problems would be 
cost-effective for the health service, 
and would lead to dew markets for 
exports from British industry. He 
proposed formation of a planning 
committee, along the lines of the 
committee under Mr John Alvey of 
British Telecom which designed the 
Alvey programme. 

This should bring together Govern- 
ment departments, academics, indus- 
try, the medical charities and profes- 
sional organizations, and bodies like 
Community Health Councils. 


£ College bids for project 


Kingston College of Further Educa- 
tion has submitted proposals to the 
Alvey directorate for a m^Jor project 
to develop expert systems for en- 
gineering teaching. 

The project, to be developed with 
Imperial College, London, the En- 
gineering Industry Training Board 
and the software house Loglca would 
link expert-system based tutoring to 
Interactive videodisc technology to 
create a new set of packages for 
teaching engineering students and 
technicians. 

It will be based on work In the 
college’s new Information technology 
development unit, the first attempt to 
Introduce so-called ‘fifth genera- 
tion” computer techniques into 
further education. 

Mr Arthur CottereU, the college 


principal, told a national conference 
on the implications of fifth generation 
computing for further education at 
Kingston fids week that further 
education colleges must play a role in 
training fin high technology. 

. The conference, sponsored by the 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce’s Further Education Unit, discus- 
sed an FEU paper which argues that 
fifth generation computer Ideas, 
especially expert systems, can play a 
large part in all areas of thc curri- 
culum. 

Mr Chris Comsett of lhe develop- 
ment unit at Kingston said he hoped 
the college would also secure funding 
for a scheme to train staff from other 
colleges in use of expert systems on 
secondment. 


London art post to be readvertised 


The £30,000 directorship of the new 
London Institute is to be readvertised, 
after failing to attract enough suitable 
candidates for an appointment sche- 
duled to be made this week. 

The decision by the Inner London 
Education Authority to readyertise 
the post in the autumn may threaten 
the launch of the institute - a link-up 
between up to nine inn&r London art, 
design and craft colleges r- in January. 


The ILEA was due to shortlist for 
the post last week and make an 
appointment this week. But only 22 
candidates applied. According to Mr 
Neil Fletcher, chairman of thelLEA s 
further and Higher education .sab- 
committee. the applicants included 
“people of considerable achievement 
and reputation” but not enough of 
them to form a shortlist. 


Last week. Sir Keith said at a 
conference organized by thc Society 
for Research into Higher Education 
and The THES that he felt universities 
had only begun to care about standards 
and the quality of examinations and 
teaching in the past two or three years. 

Dr Burnett, speaking at a gradua- 
tion ceremony, said he was astonished 
by this “most serious and defamatory 
public allegation". 

In another graduation address, Dr 
Burnett criticized Government policy 
on education spending. "It Is now 
inevitable that virtually every universi- 
ty in the country is either already in 
deficit or will be in deficit by next 
year.” he warned. 


be taken aa a reflection on those who 
have already made an application.’' 
ILEA education - officer Mr Bill 
Stubbs is Writing to eristmgappjlcants 
urging them to keep their names 
forward for the post. Advertisements 
will go in' foreign -paperf ks well as 
national arid specialist British ones. 


Row over temporary jobs 


Lecturers at Lancashire Polytechnic 
are in dispute with the polytechnic and 
the local authority over the non- 


renewal of 10 temporary teaching 
contracts and thc polytechnic's insist- 
ence that other lecturers waive their 
rights under industrial legislation. 

Twenty-nine staff are considered by 
thc lecturers’ union, the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, to be threatened 
witn dismissal. Some of those staff 
were offered new ane-ycar contracts, 
but these included a clause waiving 
their rights to take the polytechnic to 
an industrial tribunal or claim redun- 
dancy or unfair dismissal. 

Ten of those staff were not offered 


renewed contracts: three in the 
polytechnic's secretarial studies de- 

S iartment, three in accountancy and 
our in social work. But the 
polytechnic is currently advertising for 
temporary staff in each of those de- 
partments. 

Nat fhc has taken advertisements 
warning its members not to apply for 
thosc jobs. 

Deputy polytechnic director Mr 
Brian Booth said that the polytechnic 
council had taken a derision to adver- 
tise all posts externally in OTdcr to 
comply with Its equal opportunities 
policy. Thc posts advertised all in- 
volved different duties and qualifica- 
tions from those in the contracts just 
ending, he said. 



London colleges plan link-up 

by Peter Aspden The principal of Roval Holloway aonroach " said the rhaimuin'c ci 


Brunei University and Royal Hollo- 
way and Bedford New College, Lon- 

firm kfiiM La..._ # 0 


j ' — * i-uil* 

don, have begun talks on future col- 
laboration between the two institu- 
tions. 

Th e initiative follows a visit to 
Brunei by the University Crams Com- 
millee, which pointed out that the very 
dissimilarities between the two institu- 
tions might make it easier for them to 
work together. 

The UGC chairman, Sir Peter Swin- 
ncrton-Dyer, said during the visit that 
Brunei was a small university, even for 
one campus, let alone the two which it 
currently employs. But he said the 

K roximity of one of the two sites to 
oval Holloway and Bedford made 
collaboration a realistic possibility. 

' ^concentration should be upon 
collaboration, not merger," he added. 


The principal of Royal Holloway approach," said the chairman's state- 
and Bedford, Professor Dorothy Wed- mem. 

“i Mid ,aIks wilh BruneI had But a spokesman for Brunei, Mr 
already begun, and would continue in Tony Cooper, said the university had a 
the autumn. basic belief in the value of thin- 

She added that the different profiles sandwich courses. “We have always 
of the two insitutions made them known that they were more expensive 
complementary. but we believe they represent good 

' We do not have any engineering value for money. We will be looking at 
here, while Brunei does not have any the whole question very closely in the 
arts subjects, and we have many light of the UGC visit.” 
mmmon interest in the social sciences. The committee praised Brunei’s im- 
There is plenty of scope for working plemcntations of many of the Jarratl 
together, although we have not yet committee proposals, and praised the 
id^ffied areas, she said. university's five research institutes 

The UGC has also asked Brunei to which hRd been “particularly success- 


Gary’s further ' 
impact on the NUS 


File-. 


examine its preference for thin-sand- 
wich courses as opposed to thick- 
sandwich, which were not so expensive. 
“The committee was not convinced 
that, in all disciplines, t bin-sandwich 
was necessarily better than thick. 
Brunei should be flexible in its 


which hRd been “particularly success- 
ful in securing a good level of overhead 
on the research contracts they under- 
took.” 

It also singled out the special en- 
gineering programme and a proposed 
degree course in manufacturing tech- 
nology as successful ventures. 


Teachers told I Labour protest at Tory 
to beware student’s backing for Contras 

ethnic bias Labour’s education spokesman, Mr 

Teacher training institutions will have £ has pr °J, cat 1? *° *** 

to make sure their selection proce- 55“ Minister oyer foe disclosure 
dures do not include any unconscious J?* 1 a ,e * der Federation of 
bias on racial, cultural or religious Conservative Students spent time fn 
grounds, the Department of Educa- £ e 0eW wilh Contra guerillas in 
tion and Science announced t his week Nicaragua. 

The requirement is spelt out in a . _ Ib particular Mr Radlco called on 
consultative paper on increasing the Mrs Thatcher to condemn foe view 
supply of ethnic minority teachers, expressed by the FCS vice chairman, 

JJ™ b V? e DES “! flnswer to Mr David Holle, that the Contras 

? w 5 in “ much freedom fighters 

port Education for AH published in as the French resistance In World 

The rlnnnrim<.i.t .1 War Two. And he demanded an rw,i ... — 


Si™' ?“" h J e ' r / e<:rl,ilra,:nl a " d Mr Hotlemet C'h ™ 



by David Jobbins 

At 17 Gary Law is the youngest ever 
member of the executive of the 
National Student of Students - and 
almost smglehandcdly responsible for 

youtffi 22 aVernge afic down 10 a 
A number of firsts in NUS history 
have been heralded as a turning point 
but failed to begin a real trend - the 
first woman and black presidents hard- 
s' led to a dramatic departure from 
tradition. 

But Gary Law's election at the 
Easter conference is tangible evidence 

X* r 7v C nc nge L n lhe active composi- 
tion of NUS - the recognition ofthe 
large majority of its members who are 
further education students. 

ate? hv N V S h haS 5 een , ,ar S«ly domin- 



Gary Law; youngest ever 

came early - and he was unhannvsBt 
what he saw of the NUS. 

t as al ™*ys been a mito* 


rSr* ““ uac ,ur uiuoiiious student 
politicians. Further education students 
are more transitory. 

.! re po ^: 16 . school-leavers 
without the political sophistication 
found in higher education student 
unions and who lack the confidence to 
stnye for the lop in the NUS. 

De . s P'‘ c ,ho growing recognition of 
me further education issue by the 

ITlflincfranm I _ . . * 


mainstream political groups, the cm- 
Liavid Hoile: visit to Nicaragua «gencc of students from the area has 


/ — 1 — — ivviuiuufciii aiiu 

promotion procedures are seen to 
operate without racial or sexual discri- 
mination. • 

Institutions arc also being asked to 
make greater efforts to advertise their 
courees locally in foe ethnic minority 
P re ss f promote and develop their 
working links with multi-ethnic 
schools and involve ethnic minority 
teachers as occasional lecturers on 
tneir courses. 

The DES says it is reexamining tho 
reccttuhlon procedure for members of 
ethnic minorities who have trained, 
qualified and taught In foolr respective 
countries, but who have not resumed 


ana terrorist groups. 

Mr Hoile met bath foe political 
and military wings of the Contras, 
who are ln revolt against the Sandl- 
nbtn Government of Nicaragua. He 
tisitwi base camps, refugee centres 
and field hospitals, and spent several 
days In the field with Contra unite. 

On his return he called for Con- 
servative Party support for foe Con- 
fraa, commenting; “The Contras are 
** much freedom fighters as the 
Afghan guerillas, the non-Commun- 
ut French Maquis ln World War 
Two, and the American revolution- 


ary war patriots.” 

In a letter to Mrs Thatcher, Mr 
Radlce described the comparislon as 
‘Insulting to the valiant struggle of 
foe French resistance. I find It dis- 
maying that such views appear to 
have some official legitimacy within 
the Conservative Party.” 

The recent Central Office Inquiry 
cleared the FCS leadership of alleged 
links with extremist groups abroad, 
but Mr Radlce believes that the 
disclosure Is further evidence that 
toy Misl. FCS has also supported 
UMTA, the rebel force in Angola. 


been largely outside the established 
framework. It has been a slow process 
but Gary Law believes his election, 

Q,hcr . fur,hcr education 
student to the executive, is port of that 
process. r 

in 1?™*’ he , lives nenr Epsom 
and after his vear off as a sabbatical 
will return to North East Surrey Col- 

levels° f TeChn ° ,0gy !o finish * ,is A 
Although he is inking physics, maths 
El? «£ systems ho admits to 


i«T m m.u L.i j/ 1 .. . ,,u nuniiis to 
being slightly disillusioned” with sci- 
oncc and would like to go on to higher 
education to read law or politics 8 
His first contacts with tho union 


^ - 1 ™ Mrat "** age." 

S&HSSsBSSs: ESRC grants given to research into research 

lion and relevant experience can be by Jon Turney . , . V11 

demonstrated the DES is, in individual Science Correspondent ^ogists working for the Centre do programme for comnm-r v, 

Offlej, prepared to grant cxoptlonal Add rain research B nrt artificial m.«ir de 1 Innovation in Paris, researchers in theTlEiH* 5 rrcscarch on effect of refugee migrations on sek 

“™ a ' £ al ^«ons C £ ifoerla^s ICSbS^ ^ V ‘STffiS “flfufkayrt 1 Yc 

C Th 1 e Kcole rccarchers will use com- — 

SjR£2 Uite certiBca,e Qf ed,lca ’ Of wS?k i?SS^S^ Pr0gTaramC VSiJSSSS dave lope d L bythe ■uItidiKlpUMre d &h SC . The ESRC sdcnce studies initiit 

that af,er a 8t Ot^r L^tds^er t^E^RC^ 18 ' ^^dfrccriy^UcyS 

mm m rnmm saM mm 

Never trust the Welsh my urand- . * "^niversity on the research coundls. 


at the uniwralties- work on^Yo^ 
J™sten n8 ” SChe,ne WaS » 

, He a “®Pi s that changes are &foa 
for 1985/8fi, with campaigns it 
crcaslngly taking the furthered, 
angle into account. "This alone in» 
sufficient but it is going to take it 
slant of the NUS awly from S 
universities." * 

Union problems in the FE coCwa 
are distinct from higher educa tion^K 
believes. Funding is lower, the red® 
stneter wilh emuargoes on pittS 
activity, and sometimes with (he od- 
tege principal the president of Ac 
union. 

Although he is by far the younpa 
on the executive, he dismisses sukw- 
Irons that he is spared the 
placed on other older members. 

“1 have not been cut out of anyeftie 
work. At the summer coDventioolvu 
one of the training tutors, helping to 
train sabbatical officers from un/nepi- 
tics and polytechnics, for exampte. 

“I nm treated ns an equal despite my 


- ...» tjoucii aiiu anuiciai intem- 
gence will be the focus of two of the 
first batch of grants awarded under the 
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won course. ' 

The department adds that after a ina 

£2 aocess courses or 

test March, it is now giving farther “cc 

SgK”*? 1 *° Jew these can be try 
developed m the future, both in the Tb: 

Wider context and <ui tl, 1 01 


Never trust the Walsh my grand- 
mother used to say. It may, of 
comae, have been a prejudice can- 
tred In romance rather than In 
polltlcfl. But the fickleness of the 
Brecon and Radnor voters is of 
»me significance even If unlikely to 

. S “SX* 00 of lhe general 
election. The Labour party la dear- 
ly pleased with its campaign - the 
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Unwelcome effects of U-turn on grants 


only really professional oire it has 
yet mounted -but Labour is not yet 
back in business at Westminster, if 
attmidance fob week Is anything to 

S by, though the Alliance parties 
ve long demonstrated the worth 

£w^ B r: ,8alnrtl,np# ' eB “ 
Since poUfldamt can always sense 
change In foepoHtlcal tide, we now 
face almost three yean of elec- 
tioneering. Canute was, of course, 
S ro 5§‘ Gownunentscan turn back 
l? ey ““ redtt *B n Policies 
mid, fa the case of the present 
government, they can drop some or 
foe more radical options. Hence the 
retreat, first on the abolition of rent 
controls, and now of student loans. 

The NUS and the bulk of lhe 
Uglier education world will no 
doubt breathe a heavy sigh of relief 



that loons have bitten the dust 
S 8 **®; Controversy there un- 
doubtedly would have been and 
timehu certainly runout for such a 

on with student grants the fewer the 
studrats we will have. In other 
words the greater the number and 
variety of students we could have In 
higher education If places were not 
made so expensive by the manda- 
foiy grant system. , 

The Treasury, moreover, has 
fotetime around conceded all foe 
central points- the sons and daugh- 
ters of families on low incomes will 
to ««lve a grant and 
there will be exemption from repay- 
ment for those not In work or below 
a particular earning threshold. It 
has also accepted the quid pro quo 


of phasing out the parental con- 
tribution over five years. So, be it 
on the heads of the NUS and other 
diehard opponents that we may 
now forever be saddled with foe 
parental contribution. The truth Is 
that the so-called “consolidated” In 
foe cabinet -the Whitelaws, Biffens 
and Walkers, so beloved by the 
feature i writers of Guardian and 

The Observer - won (be day. Stu- 
dent loans fell foul of a straight 
post-Brecon political argument. 

It might be said that the Govern- 
ment Is paying foe price for Its lousy 
presentation of policies which point 
basIcaUy In foe right directionVOn 
foe other hand, salesmen have to 
nave total self-confidence If they are 
to be convincing. It te not certain 
therefore, that foe present team can 
do bettor; 


Self-confidence Is not lacking in 
Mr Reagan. I was in the United 
Slates during the hostage crisis and 
his persuasive power was as great 
as ever. Equally Interesting te the 
way public opinion in the United 
Stoles Is on theturn as it Is here. 
There fa an increasing public critic- 
fe* or “““P 1 ®* of the defence 
budget and foe scale of military 
procurement. Here we will sre 

5?fiJ^®S5i Und * r Pressure as the 
Hgd qwadhw department and its 

bJ&T ta - ““ B «“" 
Yet one testin struck by the sheer 

djjwmlc optimism displayed ln^ 
“any areas of American life. Take 

™f Uo11 - no one fundamentally 
. Questions the i)«girahntb. j .. 


state should pay for everything 

Over here higher education 1 
few friends. In our univenlt 
there b so often a narrow conn 
tion of what advanced educati 
should be. Whereas to America 
the Idea of a limited pool of tola 
an anathema. There are, of cow 
arguments over the division 
resources in such a plural system 
theirs, as there often are o 1 
quality. Yet there te a bi'pm 
sanshlp between those In theedo 
tional world and thoae outside. 

Whereas the leaders of c 
teaching unions accuse politick 
of Ignorance and malice when 
comes to questioning foe com] 
fence of teachers, in foe USA I 
largest teaching union has aires 
agreed to “competency testing” 
new teachers and the only Issue 
whether to assess existing teach 
as well. How te It we are always 
stick in the mud? 

Keith Hampso 

The author is Conservative UP for 
Leeds North-West 
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UGC and NAB warned off library cuts 

hv Patricia Santinelli ducting the first thorough investigation dcncc, said people needed easy access The association points out 

j into education and training for libra- to sources of information and ideas, cruits to the profession need 


The Library Association has told the 
Government's advisory bodies on 
higher education not to make any cuts 
in librarians' eduational provision if 
they want to see improvements in 
education and training. 

In its evidence to the University 
Grants Committee and the National 


Advisory Body, the association says 
that it is vital that schools and depart- 
ments, of library and information 
studies in universities and colleges 
should be maintained and adequately 
funded. 

The UGC and the NAB are con- 


Academics 
feel swamped 
by reports 


by Carmel McQuaid 


The current plethora of Government 
reports on higher education, requiring 
time-consuming responses, has come 
in for sharp criticism from top 
academics at Queen's University, Bel- 


m for sharp criticism trom top 
academics at Queen's University, Bel- 
fast. 

Vice chancellor Sir Peter Froggatt, 
nnd Professor William Kirk, the senior 
pro-vice chancellor, have berated 
education pundits for timing reports 
for the start of the summer, thus 


throwing an unacceptable workload on 
to universities, and forcing long-term 


plans to be shelved. 

Sir Peter deplores in particular the 
haste with which the current detailed 


scrutiny of universities is taking place, 
as well as “the largely Government 
ere or 


induced atmosphere 


Government 
crisis and the 


ill-preparation, not to mention the 
rather blinkered approach, of some of 
the reports.” 

' His list starts_with -the Williams 
report, whose proposals for cross- 


proposals 
border cooperation on education, he 
has been asked to discuss at a seminar 


education, he 


in Dublin in September. This was 
followed by the Jarratt report. Then 
came the department’s paper on stu- 
dent numbers, Higher Education in 
Northern Ireland - the future demand. 

Hand on its heels came the long- 
await UGC letter Planning for the late 
1980s which looks for a statement of 
plans from 37 subject areas within each 
university. 

In its wake the Green Paper The 
developpient of higher education into 
the 1990s arrived. The controversy 
surrounding this hadn't died down 
when Sir Joseph Pope’s working party 
report into tne future structure of 


engineering at Queen’s was expected. 
The grand finale came with a request 


ducting the first thorough investigation 
into education and training for libra- 
rlanship and information studies under 
the chairmanship of Professor Brian 
Morris, principal of St David's Col- 
lege, Lampeter. 

According to the association, 
maintenance of provision will ensure 
enough well qualified people enter the 
profession, mat courses arc of high 
quality, that there are opportunities 
for research and staff development, 
and that there are higher degree 
programmes, as well as opportunities 
for practising librarians to participate 
in continuing education. 

Mr Ross Snimmon, secretary of the 
group which prepared the LA evi- 


dence. said people needed easy access 
to sources of information and ideas. 


Libraries formed an important net- 
work of such sources. 

“Because of the increasing demands 
made on them, and because of the 


growing complexity of the information 
itself and in tne forms it is presented in, 
librarians need to be highly trained". 


Mr Shimmon said. 

The LA is also calling for greater 
efforts in marketing the skills of libra- 
rians. It says that in considering the 
need for library and information pro- 
fessionals, the UGC-NAB group 
should take into account not only the 
traditional markets but also expanding 
needs in non-traditional areas. 


The association points out thBt re- 
cruits to the profession need not only 
academic qualifications of high stan- 
dard but also appropriate personal 
qualities. 

It stresses that there needs lobe an 
effective partnership hetwccen library 
schools and librarians in a number of 
areas including the selection of stu- 
dents. 

Postgraduate bursaries should con- 
tinue to be provided but the LA 
accepts that the total number available 
and the allocation between institutions 
may need further investigation. It adds 
that regional access ana the possibili- 
ties for distance learning should be 
investigated. 
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Call a halt to 
Green Paper 
‘barbarism’ 
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Flashback to the Bradford inferno 


Aftermath of Bradford’s fire disaster 


Bradford University played host to n 
one-day seminar last week far the 
city’s social workers, doctors, nurses 
and voluntary workers to discuss the 
after-effects of the football stadium 
(Ire which claimed 56 Uvea. 

The study day was organized by 
the university’s social work depart- 
ment ln coiqunction with the city’s 
social services department. Nearly 
100 workers from professional caring 
agencies and voluntary bodies 
attended the seminar. 

Mrs Alteon Froggat, a social work 
lecturer who helped organize the 


day, said: “We felt it was Important 
for the university to make a gesture 
towards the town, and not take too 
detached a view of foe tragedy. 

“A disaster of this nature can affect 
the whole community. The people 
who attended the match and survived 
the lire feel a strange mix of elation at 
having escaped and guilt for not 
doing more to help. 

“Then there b the loss of people’s 
sense of invulnerability and security. 
There were 10,000 people at that 
match, and they all feel they have 
been involved In a very near miss.” 


Mrs Fro mat said It would take a 
long time for lhe community to 
adjust. “There will probably be 
much more depression, and then 
anger before people fully cope with 
It. Our role te to find some answers.” 
A memorial service is to be held for 
victims of the fire at the Volley 
Parade ground on July 21. 

‘That Is bound to resurrect peo- 
ple’s grief, and the publication of the 


ewell inquiry will also have an 
said Mrs Froagat. “We need 


effect,” said Mrs Fro 
to make plans for the 
that lies ahead.” 


pit. “We need 
ng term work 


Adults given voice in valleys 


for a general strategy report to be 
drawn up by thejoint working party of 
foe university’s finance committee and 
their policy planning committee. 

“Although we are constantly being 
told that this is the age of technology, 
university staff ln general, and 


university staff ln general, and 
Queen's staff in particular, might be 
excused for thinking it is in fact the age 
of reports,” Sir Peter stated. “Groups 
of people will have to work over the 
summer months and next year is likely 
to be frenetic”. 

Professor Kirk's chief objection is 
that the constant pressure from outside 
which forces staff to devote to reports 
time that should be spent on academic 
matters, Is causing a huge decline in 
morale among academics. 


Adult education has been given a Voice 
in Wales with foe inaugural meeting of 
the Wales committee of the National 
Institute of Adult Continuing Educa- 
tion. 

The committee will advise the Welsh 
Office, the Welsh Joint Education 
Committee and NIACE on good prac- 
tice. Short term ad hoc groups may be 
set up to help identify needs, to 
consider ways in which to disseminate 
Information and to examine staff train- 
ingprogrammes. 

Tne committee, the membership of 


Howard Davies, the former director of 


education for Clwyd and vice chairman 
of the Council of the University Col- 
lege of North Wales. 

The new committee will liaise with 
foe three education bodies on research 
and pilot studies over which there is 
joint agreement. 

The new committee was set up in 
response to fears that adult education 
was being neglected in Wales with a 
£33,000 grant over three years 
announced by the Government earlier 
this year. 

At its first meeting it was agreed to 
survey the current training of staff in 
adult continuing education in relation 
to the perceived staff development 
needs of odult educators themselves. 


which is not yet complete, has been 
established with the agreement of the 
Secretary of State for wales with the 
financial support of the Welsh Office 
Education Department. 

It is to be chaired by Mr John 


Unions warn 
cuts will lead 
to exodus 


needs of adult educators themselves. 


Researchers' unions campaigning as 
the Alliance for Science have warned 
that British universities’ standing In 
basic research is threatened by cuts in 
Government funding. 

The Alliance says it supports stron- 
ger links between universities end 
industry, but challenges the view of Blr 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, that state 
support of higher education can be cut 
by raising more cash from the private 
sector. 

In a new campaign pamphlet the 
unions say: “No matter how much time 


Parents met by protest 


Proud parents and self-satisfied stu- 
dents were confronted with the harsh 
realities of contemporary university 
life when they attended Manchester 
University’s week of degree presenta- 
tion ceremonies. 

They were asked to take time off 
from tneir celebrations by academics, 
porters, students, technicians and cler- 
ical staff who were protesting against 
the Government's policies on higher 
education. 


The protestors distributed leaflets to 
more than 15,000 students and their 


families, pointing out that younger 
brothers and sisters might be denied a 
university education in the future, not 
because of inadequate qualifications, 
but because there will be too few 


places to go round. 

The leaflets were produced by rep- 


on campus. Dr David Wilkin, the 
secretary of foe Manchester Associa- 
tion of university Teachers, said the 
staff and students who were lobbying 
the graduands were not intending to 
spoilthe celebrations. 

“Of course we offered our congra- 
tulations, but we pointed out foe 
lowering in real terras of grants and 
saiariesln universities and now It has 
affected morale. We asked them to 
resist the Government’s assertion that 
we cannot afford to keep our present 
university system.” 

“In general we got a very good 
response from most people we talked 
to, althogh their mindB were obviously 
fixed on other things.” Dr Wilkin said 
it was now up to graduates and their 
families to take up foe cause, of the 
future of university education by ap- 
•nlvine nressure on 1 the Government.' 


Union fights for 
foe handicapped 


is diverted by academics from research 
to chasing funds from industry, such 


private money can never replace, or 
makeai ' 




Universities should adopt more gener- 
ous admissions policies for the Hand- 
icapped, the Association of University 
Teachers says. In a new policy state- 
ment, the union says that facilities for 
handicapped students should be im- 
proved. 

“Every university should explicitly 
avow the principle that no otherwise 
suitable candidate for a place is to be 
refused on the grounds of handicap 
without first being invited to interview 
to discuss the problems which would 
arise if be or she were admitted,” the 
statement says. , 

The union says that handicapped 
students should have access to as wide 
a range of courses as possible, 1 and calls 
for counselling services to which dis- 

bled students' should have access. 


proper Government running, 

The three unions, the Association of 
University Teachers, the Insltution of 
Professional Civil Servants aqd the 
Association of Scientific, Technical 
and Managerial Staffs, argue that 
university research funds should be 
restored to their level in 1979/80, 


rrc iTv.ia t.Tsrm ii n 


implying a ten per cent increase over 
current levels. 


current levels. 

They say the trend towards concen- 
trating research in a few universities, 


Buried away In an appendix to the 
recent Green Paper on higher educa- 
tion are some Interesting statistics. 

If you look at the figures for all 
students on courses In England and 
Wales, it shows Incontrovertibly that 
the public sector now educates the 
majority of people going through 
higher education. 

Three signflcant things stand out. 
First, the public sector provides 
courses across the spectrum of 
opportunity. The range te remark- 
able: from sub-degree courses to 
work at post doctorate level. 

Second, the remarkable variety of 
inodes of study available, including 
not just conventional '’part-time 1 ' 
and “full-time” facilities but a grow- 
ing range of flexible access schemes 
designed to fit In with the fluid nature 
of adult life. 

And third. In the public sector 
students, staff and Institutions “en- 
joy” an inferior funding level com- 
pared to lhe university sector. 

Why restate these obvious and 
well-known facts? 

Because, unless these salient char- 
acteristics of lhe public sector are 
rammed home wnenever possible, 
the Implications of the Green Paper 
on the residual role of the sector will 
remain the conventional wisdom be- 
hind government policy on HE. 

I believe that these three features 
should motivate staff and students in 
the public sector to stand up for our 
Institutes, colleges and polytechnics 
and demand from government a solid 
commitment - not for just parity of 
esteem but offending. As somebody 
about to leave a polytechnic and 
work fell-time In Natfhe, I can sense 
this new mood of determination and 
self-confidence as a real force for the 
future. 

In all this there b a danger of 
hitting out In envious rage at the 
financial position of the universities, 
or bowing and scraping to be admit- 
ted to the high table Itself by name- 
changing or merging. Neither would 
be an effective way to get the public 
sector the rewards it deserves. 

The first may not give an Increase 
In fending to the levelof the universi- 
ties, but the reverse. 

As for the second, thereare at least 
two fallacies Involved. The Idea that 
merely by changing a name, you can 
enter an exclusive dub of prestige, te 
wrong. There b also the mistaken 
assumption that by “merging” you 
can avoid being taken over. The 
latter Is more serious today because 
casual references to mergers are ail 
too common. I suspect mat, as has 
been the case elsewhere, when the 
consequences of a so-called merger 
are seen In terms of closure of 
departments, the Idea’s attractive- 
ness will recede. 

The uncertainty of the current 
political climate and the dhdslveness 
of the Green Paper mean a cool 
appraisal fa vital as a prelude to a 
serious and sustained campaign for 
change. Our first priority must be to 
secure equivalent fending for the two 
sectors and reject absolutely the 
“barbarism” of the Greeu Paper’s 
carving up of the curriculum Into 
“favoured” and “unfavoured” areas. 


IHHH 




teaching institutions is extremely 
dangerous , the consequences would be 
a reduction in the cross-fertilization of 
ideas between different subjects, and 
an exodus of many of our ablest 
scientists abroad. 

The unions argue rthat the short- 
term contracts vouch are the lot of 
many university researchers, tore highly,. 


rated. It will only be on such a unified 
basis that the philistine thinking of 
present Government policies can be 
countered. 


Frank Griffiths 






US fuels 
cold war 
by degree 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

A,"f W . k i nd of war bas broken out in 
S? 11 ® , America - a battle fought not 

terxhips ^ aCa ^ cm,c scho- 

Alarmed by growing Soviet influ- 
ence in the region, the Reagan admi- 
nistratiOT has decided to spend several I 

r^i° n i d P J!ars . 10 bring students from 
Antral America to study at universi- 
ties in the United States. | 

The Americans have a Jong wav to I 

8 o before they can catch up with the / 
•ussians. In the 1983/84 school year. 

Am erican students 
*.° Moscow on full govern- 
raent scholarships. There were 6,800 
of them in the United States during the 

S n ?f n0d ’ but on,y 226 *»f these 
students were sponsored by the US 

government , the rest were paying their 
SrTk ™ ,be cluldren of , 


overseas news 

New bid to bring in fees 

frnm Cianff * 


( from Geoff Masien 
Th® * , , «■ c MELBOURNE 

J n l! n “ minister - Sena - 

P * ,< ; r Wahl., bas again called for 
^nftodjrtton of fees for students 
attending higher education institu- 
tions. 

«p2ULW5, ral 8 overnme nt has already 
rejected the proposal following Mr 
Waisli s advocacy of it earlier this year. 
But this month, he offered a second 
version which would combine fees with 
a system of student loans. 

«..A!. P r eSCn * Jl ' gI ?, cr duration is vir- 
oualrfv r °i * Australians who 
* a J a .P* ace In a university or 
college of advanced education. The 
«wt to the Australian taxpayer of this 
scheme now runs to Ausfci billion a 



Students 


nn. 1 - .r a CH4C niiing class. 

rh Jif thus b( =mg confirmed of 
the United States as thl protector of 

=■&» in th i re ® on > and of 

the Soviet Umon as the supporter of 
the poor and disadvantaged In the 
WWfc House Snot oily 
prowdes the Russians with a prop- 
aganda weapon, but also with a core of 
loyai support for the future. 

last S K iu’ nge J' SOunded fl warain 8 
fSJ»^ ar ^ when . h,s commission's re- 
ES5L2" ^ntral America noted "the 

JSfni rt nl r impbcaU0I,s which the 
training of a country's future leaders 
ba * ? n , Its Political development*’. [ 

. JUssinger recommended the spend- 


n?„ #r.r A "f muu l ° Dn «8 10,000 

nni»pH c A ! neri “ n students to the 
United States. Bui, with some Con- 
gressmen complaining that it would be 
JJSE 8 *° spend so much on foreign 
students when there were drastic cuts 
in college aid for Americans, the figure 
now woppsed is much lcs3 . 8 

described as "an educa- 
tional counter-attack" but, in fact, the 
. now being devoted to attract 
iSFS"? an ? d,sadvan *aged stu- 

™Sd when c °™- 

?brough the United 0 Stmc S C lXm3: 
to > brim l |2i S3 5 million be spent 
and^tcachere 

*r aUtUinn- A se P ara < c pro* I 
nunme at Georgetown Unlveisitv is 

bright scholars from the reston 
to 200, and there will be 27 
participants in the United States’ inter- 
national visitors programme. 

Compared with Kissinger's Brand 
fllid°S. , A the i fi ^ res “c® pre«y paltry, 

and there is also the problem that rim 


is right h an dis doing! 

StSt 4 


gar* ssljtsfa 

tomfeaflon law to keep out manS 
L*tln American scholars with leftist or 
other controversial views 


( year. ’ “ mu " u 

. Hndcr the Waish scheme, all stu- 
dents would pay a fee - previou Iv 
estimated at AiwJ 1.400 a year - but 
would be eligible for a federal loan 
repayable when a student started SSt 
he p£ ."L than AusS 15,000 a vear 
2e till S J udent wou,d ■* obliged topay 
? d evei y student would have the 
■ir TfS.' rece| ve an equivalent loan, 
of d?«fi 0 K nS ™ u,d ^ ™ va nced to stu- 
d JJ t5 by pnvate institutions, with a 
■ government guarantee. 

If Aufe , Wh ° did not rea <* 

e now ledging that this would m ean some 

f j Medical 
' exam 

failures cured 

from Barbara Von Ow 

Following months of prote^SJ 

S al wrangling, the result of this 
s medical interim exam in West 
u.y- foiled bymoreth ^ n 42 W “; 

oSm«ed Candidales " "Hi be officially 
Tbe decision was taken by the prime 
‘TnSJSA 11 " r ^ gional Under after 

S ?erired . C ° mmended lhal ,he ™ suhs 
I .. -P e P r, ® c ministers' ruling follows 

slude, J t protests over the E 
2 388 oito??^" 1 ^ arch - which f 

S. a s°atr^ • 

-^sass^-Msj s 

Ministers Conference which had ear ? 
her deemed the resulTs "correct fn f °i 
Md rule^om any « 

ZS^' he dKi!, °" ® : 
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sr* 


“ewf.,- 85 

defaulting on the loans. Senator Walsh waS, 6 ^ e . d « ra 5 on 
said even a 100 per cent default rat! ty , Sta ^. A sst> 

would be no more costly to the budeet s | r ? n ?ty criticized 
than the present system. 8 claiming that reintruuucuon ot tees or 

Senator Walsh said a fees and a loan ? m ™S» Scho i ne . wo V ld lead to an 
scheme would reduce budget costs by jjjj™ edtat ® reduction in student num- 

University reform 
plans toned down 

Massive nnnneirinr, t- » .. . 


Aus$325 million in a full year, money 
which could, and should, go to the 
needy ‘'Applied over a full year, the 
proceeds from the first half-year of 
such a scheme would be enough to 
increase assistance to pensioners and 
beneficiaries paying rent by 30 per cent 
and to fully index both the rate mid 
income test for all education allo- 
wances, he said. 

He said that almost half the sole 
parent pensioners and beneficiaries 
paid private rents and comprised a 
large group of the disadvantaged in 
Australian society. They could be 
lifted out of modest poverty by n 
modest increase in household Income. 

I ne available evidence suggests that 
perhaps 200,000 children are on the 
verge of malnutrition simply because 
te bold n ™nic is inadequate. 
Senator Walsh said. “To take the 
extreme case, continuing to provide 
tree tertiary education won't improve 
the prospects of some poor infant 
attending umveraty if he suffers brain 
d ^ ra ?f e .because of malnutrition.” He 
admitted this was “overstanding the 
case somewhat”. 6 

viS fe | d ? r ra A°° °. f Australian Uni- 
versitv Staff Afsannofionc • 


Massive opposition from the Polish 

the VC S e hi?h! he P J ann 1 d refonn of 
me iv tc higher education act has 

apparently forced the government to 

yeld on . number of pointe “ 

out the main purpose of the reform 

remains unchanged!^ bring tEuS 

versitics and other colleges of higher 

education firmly under government 

control and, in effect, to annul the 

JMjto^Mtomwty won in the Soli- 


universities is considerable. But the 
government has not given way on the 

5BESS thc ri 9 h ‘ ?f the minister to 
disimss or suspend university officials 

W5Wssr ,,fid —' i 

wiiverslty senate consisting of S 


1, v 
ri from Benny Morris 

pic National Union ofsiu5 AL0( 
Jerusalem this week 
country’s 65,000 student no, ^ ^ 
i Jhcpjccial $150 one-time^ 

1 & ,I he educalion ministry and fi 

i ,n a rc “ nt revenue^aflJfdSg 

, The Knesset ratification Sfffitt 

was part of the treasu^e& 

f ub « an,ia Uy cut the state bu& 
increase state revenues to mSS 
country's economic ills. 

Inc education ministrv ha. a. 
almost doubled tuition fees st ft 
universities from $500 to $£2 m 

But the current levy was 

It S aC !. ,VC J y ' and ‘he ULlS : 

resolved that the measure was i£ 

!n;^ nfrary t0 the " >tiU in fora-' 
tuition agreements between the \ 
dents and the government. , 
The education ministry bn 

that the uaiv erafles nil 
withhold degrees and other e«k/. 

year diplomas from students who do 
not pay the levy by thc end of the 

1 v , acat, ° n -l f * undear whetto 
the ministry will also hit at non-payb 
| students by withholding exammatte 
and term-paper marks. 

Mcanwfiilc, Ben-Gurion Univeniii 
of the Negev, m Beersheba, this wn( 
became the first Israeli univenity (o ' 
s |,,f t over to a five-day administrate ' 
week. Other universities remain oat , 
six-day week. 


fflasi^ar - ,o con “ d,! 

to T .~n l J™ po l! 11 10 ? bolish 'Mure and 
to employ alt senior lecturers and 

™ !hor, - ,<!rm “nirnns will 

• Rectors, pro-rcctore and deans will 
£>« li T l P bc selected as at present 

m?i!f a | d °r hf 1 * 1 ® a PP°intcd ly the 
mmlstor of sdenco and higher eduw- 

Sfli? em 5 ers ° f the raaj n council for 
higher education - the 70-person bodv 

univcrfiit ^ ia neg^ 

itettons with the government - will 

ties 11 ?«i«d be °J ected h ? the wnlversi- 

° f appol " ,ed by the 

• Will continue to oner- 

l ° s ^ atutes d rawn m by 
themselves instead of having to 

to™ to dieted 8 by X 

*ms ,e '^Hf^^. abolition of ">« stu- 

f?b.55j5T“ 

con , MSS * ons are indeed true 
the gain, at least in morale, for the 


And even if plans to reduce thc main 

round] to a Dunno.l hnHvnr«:_i.. ■ ■ 


“V ,usc considerable pow- 
er. in particular, terms of employment 

s . tof f will be derided 
-J? ® r “nsultanon ' with the council 
whh T’ 8 at prcscnl * “ in agreement” 

don f r P r ? the “nivorsiiies to thc 
^cn mixed! Som! 
academics see It as a proof that ihi* 

Sd^ih^S 1 j? are not “rapletely over! 
ride the wishes of thc universities as 
expressed through the main ' coSnril 

nffirin? te tha l' for tbe fi rat time, thc 
official press has openly admitted that 

change. ** * CS ™ op P«* d to the 

• More than 20 Nobel prizewinners 
are among more than fOO Western 

=BsS? 

Pi* nt ;, and ^demic instil utfons To 
bern- the actions of the PoOsh author® 
itles m mind in official dealings with 

there!* hCS ^ ° ther OEhS 


SSSvSf aHd technical trade fair In Pekin® 

- <»£ 
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_ — — ° 1 " ,&q at w mora ie, for the there. ut,,cr institutions mend. 

country’s first K 1 «ir 1 /v 4M ^ a. 


! Scholarships witt 
1 strings 

! One hundred and twenty-six Sri Lari 

an undergraduates have been awanl*. 
scholarships from endowments total! 
log 4,18 million rupees to bdp then 
RJjrauc their studies without Bnw&l 
difficulties. 

But they have been told by Proiesiw 

I. Knlpagc, chairman of the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission, that tbe 
scholarships could be withdrawn i! 
lliey fail to meet certain criteria. 

Another 3,500 students will receiw 
scnolarsliins from proceeds of a lottcn 
orinductcu hy the ministry of trade arid 
snipping. The number of these scho- 
larships has risen from 411 in 1981 
when thc scheme was launched. 

Nearly 80 per cent of student! 
benefit From these scholarships and s 
bursary system which has replaced 
bank loans to needy students. The 
beneficiaries of the endowed scho- 
larships were other students who had 
financial difficulties. 

The UGC would suspend or with- 
draw a scholarship If a holder failed to 
take each prescribed examination at 
thc first available opportunity or If he 
or she failed to pass each examination 
at first sitting. They could aiso be 
withdrawn on evidence of irregular 
attendance at lectures and tutorials 
and if the conduct of a student was 
unbecoming of a university student", 
or if the vice chancellor or director ofa 
higher education Institution recom- 
mended the suspension or withdrawal 
of a scholarship for any reason. 


a ^ »«ucimriuDer 

ging theory and practice 

Trade Palp hpo.ij t .. 


A nS? 1 TJ* 1 * for fcdraSll 
that ^ 

helping to ^ of 


2a “‘“g was that the benefits of 
* M 5" were common nronertv and 


bridgt h *»W- «?M«h and " 

,! : : 7 


««Th »» mSS (KS. re - 

production and wten « JSi hwiuftry and 
achieved they we» „„, D use ^ results were 
Mr made ri ll1 ' ^1. 
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.«S°«Tu,e“M , ^S n * 1 K,fn “ confer- 

asaiS 3s?s=- 

thatewSndwffi showed 

Prions. « 


exchange centres and several hundred tec 
«>» markets. 

iJSSf tbe “Hy part of 1985, and 
including the results of the Peking trade 
me ministry or education had sold almost 1 
research results from various Institutions: 
552 ” Ejfch additional yearly profits of an 
million yuan are expected. State prizes 
for 506 new Inrenfions, 
Fddng trade fair was the first occ* 
on which Individual scientists and Inver 
nave bad the opportunity of presenting I 
research results and Inventions at a gov 
ment-sponsored event. The Independent sec 

hLK e tf8de 5 dr was report ra to have 1 
nJgnly snccessftif , One Inventor alone obtai 
12 contracts i worth 26,000 yuan, and race: 
proposals to transfer fab invenridn 
. *5 d jfr ie rent parts of the country 
TTbe trade fob 1 is to, be an annual event 
FR m year overseas businessmen 
Industrialists will be invited, 


r 
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overseas news 


Ratio crisis for New Zealand 


from Lindsay Wright 

WELLINGTON 
Increasing student numbers, devalua- 
tion and tighter funding have com- 
bined to pose serious problems for 
New Zealand’s universities. 


In its annual report to Parliament, 
the University Grants Committcee 


reported: "Earlier cuts in funding 
together with underfunding for roll 


increases have impaired the ability of 
the universities to provide the level 


and quality of teaching and research 
which would maintain the proud tradi- 


tion of New Zealand university educa- 
tion.” 

Presenting its submissions to the 
Government lastyear and in its annual 
report, the UuC drew particular 
attention to the adverse trend in 
studentrstaff ratios. 

“Thc 1976-79 block grant settle- 
ment was based on a stated govern- 
ment policy to provide funding to 
achieve a student-.staff ratio of 10.2:1. 

“This was not achieved, because 
during that time student numbers 
exceeded estimates and because there 
was no compensation for inflation in 
non-salary costs, and funding intended 
for staffing had to be used for this 
purpose. As a consequence, by 1979 
stuaent:staff ratio had worsened to 

11.5:1. 

"During the 1980-84 quinquen- 
nium, the academic staff funding pro- 
vided for increases in rolls was only 
half that which would have been 


stood at 13.7:1; to restore even the 
actual 1979 ratio, 273 additional 
academic staff would be required in 
1985, with a further 716 necessary to 
attain that which had been thc aim in 
1976. 

The committee said that in com- 
merce, law, mathematics and compu- 
ter science, growth has continued at a 
rate well beyond the ability of the 
universities to respond. The result is 
that staffing ratios are seriously in- 
adequate - a claim echoed by the 
University of Canterbury which re- 
ported studcnt:staff ratios in these, 
and other subjects, of from 20:1 to as 
high as 30:1. 

Behind these figures is the rise in 
university student numbers from 
39,876 in 1976 to 47,453 in 1984. 

Last year's first year student num- 
bers rose to 1 1 ,768 - up 472 on the 
previous year and the highest increase 
since 1980. 

These increases are not expected to 
stop. Translating thc enrolment fi- 
gures into equivalent full-time student 
numbers thc 1984 number was 41 ,606 
and thc UGC has forecast an increase 
to 45,100 by 1989. 

Critical to the funding of the univer- 
sities will bc thc report due to go to 


these minimal ratios”, said thc UGC. 

Decreased funding had hit thc uni- I 
versifies in other ways as well accord- 
ing to the UGC report. 

“The insufficiency of funding during 
thc past quinquennium for postgradu- 
ate scholarships had resulted in dimi- 
nishing numbers of outstanding scho- 
lars remaining in New Zealand for 
doctoral research, with serious can- 
sequences both for their retention to 
the country, and for the effectiveness 
of many university research prog- 
rammes. 

Both these problems, thc UGC 


reported, were tackled last year; the 
first with a boost in the scholarship 
fund from $ 1.2m to $2.2m; the second 


with the reinstatement of the postdoc- 
toral fellowship scheme and the offer 


of 38 awards nationally in 1984. 
Capital works said the UGC - 


despite an enrolment Increased every 
year since 1975 - had declined cacn 


year. “A backlog of unsatisfied build- 
ing needs has thus accumulated." 
Overseas student applications for 


G laces in New Zealand universities 
avc been increasing further, thc UGC 


government at the end of August from 
me UGC, department of education 
and treasury. 

This University Review Committee 
is studying university fees, student 
grants, the financial implications of 
open entry and staffing levels needed. 

The UuC has set as an immediate 
objective that staffing should never be 
worse than 15:1 in any area. “It is 
hoped that a consequence of the 
review will at least be the attainment of 


required to maintain student:staff 


ratios at the 1979 level. The three per 


cent cuts in 1982-84 also removed 
funding for a further 100 academic 
staff. 

"By 1984, the student:staff ratio 


said. Some 1,050 had sought admission 
to Grat-ycnr courses - up from 855 in 
1983 and 714 in 1982. Applications for 
places in engineering and commerce 
tar exceeded thc numbers of places 
available. 

Responding to this demand, thc 
government agreed to admit 60 extra 
overseas students into Victoria Uni- 
versity’s faculty of commerce and 
administration over the next five 


years. 

Financial support for this scheme 
will come from the overseas aid budget 
of the ministry of foreign affairs. 
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Communists 
call for 
‘new blood 9 


from Barbara Von Ow 


MUNICH 

The Communist party leadership has 
called for Increased efforts to improve 


the training and promotion of young 
scientists at East German universities. 




Secrecy by the book 


Lund University’s Inter- library loan 
service has been used by East Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union to obtain 
defence-related materials, It was re- 
vealed recently. 

Although only three definite inci- 
dents have been logged over the last 
three years, the Swedish defence staff 
have decided to Initiate an Inquiry. 
At the same time, as Bertn Lager- 
wall, the defence staff press spokes- 
man has stressed, Sweden’s commit- 
ment to openness of Information 
could make U difficult to plug the 
leak. . 

Lund Univenity library Is one of 
two of Sweden’s two copyright lib- 
raries (the other being the Royal 
Library b Stockholm). It bandies all 
International exchanges and has been 


nal Is In feet readily available from 
Swedish embassies and cultural Insti- 
tutes in virtually every country In the 
world. 

Hie feet that East Germans found 
it necessary to use the International 
library loan service, Instead of simply 
requesting a ropy from the Swedish 
embassy m East Berlin, puzzled the 


scientists at East German universities. 

Addressing the East German Rec- 
tors Conference in Weimar earlier this 
month, Politburo member Kurt Hauer 
said the expansion of (he upcoming 
generation of scientists was a prime 
task of higher education. 

According to higher education 
minister Hans- Joachim Bohme, some 
1,000 professorships and over 2,000 
fellowships will become vacant during 
the first half of the next decade. This 
would be three times higher than in the 
current five-year plan. Demand for 


skilled young scientists would also be 
boosted by Hie needs of industry and 


International commitments, the minis 
ter said in a recent speech. 


library staff and made them suspect 
that the East Germans had some, 
reason for avoiding a direct 
approach. They therefore decided to 
keep a look-out for other unusual 


In the speech, reprinted in the 
official monthly Doa Hochschtilweseti, 
Herr Bohme called on professors to 
step up their efforts in training future 
I scientific researchers. He sald n lnsuffi- 
| derides” including egotism, narrow- 
mindedness and lack of responsibility, 
had impaired the adequate promotion 
of young talent jn the past. In future, 
good students should be transferred to 
serious research projects from their 
third year. 

Another major problem were the 


requests. 

Last Butumti, such a request came 
from the Soviet Union - an applica- 
tion for data on naval harbour 
Installations In north Sweden, and 
detai ls of a hydrographic survey. 
r AT compromise agreement Had 

tfe Lund^llbrary and the Swedish 
defence staff, by which any such 
sensitive materials requested In tbe 
future by the Warsaw Pact countries 


dealing in this capacity with the 
Soviet Union and tne Warsaw Pact 
countries for many years. 

The first suggestion that the loan 
schemes might be being used by 
military establishments capie from 
three years ago, when a naval library 
in East Germany requested a copy of 
Morinnytt (Marine News). This Jour- 


delays in postgraduate degree courses 
which the minister described as “whol- 


ly unsatisfactory”. The average age for 
finishing a first doctorate was currently 


33.6 years. 

Young scientists bad to realize that 


will be duly forwarded - but the 
Lund librarians will supply tbe de- 
ft request. 


fence staff with details 


they were notin a nine to five job, Herr 
Bonnie underlined. He called oh them 


to make 
libraries 


erlined. He called oh them . 
ater use of laboratories and 
off-duty hours. 


Lecturer expelled after interview with rebel 

. .... __ . . ... Ll" .( 1-ii-IJ.i.u I.. ran am hto vttn UMR Inrimldflt 


An Australian lecturer at the Universi- 
ty of Papua, New Guinea has been 
expelled from tbe country because he 
interviewed a rebel leader from the 
Indonesian territory of Irian Jayan. ■ 
Mr Alan Smith, a lecturer in Indone- 


sian history, told Australian newspap- 
ers on his arrival that he considered ms 
interview with the rebel leader, Gerar- 
dus Thorny, to be. genuine academic 
research. 

Mr Smith left after the government 


accused him of Intimidatory, insensi- 
tive and arrogant behaviour in regard 
to the government’s wishes and Inten- 
tions over the border issue. 

A letter to Mr Smith from the 
foreign affairs minister, Mr Gihcno, 
indicated that no foreigners were 
allowed in or pear, the Border area 
without seeking and receiving official 
approval. 

, Mr Smith said the Papua New 
Guinea government’s action in refus- 


ing to renew his visa was intimidatory 
and would effectively silence 
academics, he said no one in Port 
Moresby was aware the government 


had a policy of keeping people away 
from tne border area. 


“They did not accuse me of breaking 
any laws," he add. "I can only assume 
they must be under great pressure td 
demonstrate to the Indonesian govern- 
ment that they are upholding the 
border agreement ” 


ACADEMIC 

FREEDOMS 

IN 

POLAND 


Academic freedoms in Poland are under 
grave threat. Amendments to the Law on 
Higher Education in Poland have been 
proposed by the authorities. These 
amendments would introduce full party and 
government control over academic life: the 
authorities would retain the power to 
nominate rectors and deans, to eliminate the 
autonomy of universities, and to apply 
ideological criteria for the selection and 
assessment of students and university 
personnel. Courses in official ideology which 
do not meet any standards of academic 
integrity would become mandatory. 


These projected modifications to the Law on 
Higher Education in Poland go against the 
tradition of academic freedom and university 
autonomy respected in civilised countries. 


We support the Polish academic community 
in its efforts to restore academic freedoms 
and retain the autonomy of Polish 
universities. We believe that the governments 
and academic institutions of our countries 
should bear in mind the actions of the Polish 
authorities against the academic community 
in Poland, in their official dealings with 
academic institutions there;. 
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Going for a song and dance 

Olga Wojtas on the saga of the sale of Craiglockhart 


It was scarcely surprising, according to 
one informed commentator, that the 
influential House of Commons Public 
Accounts Committee summoned the 
secretary of the Scottish Education 
Department to explain why he W 3 S 
maintaining half-empty colleges of 
education. 

Two years ago, the committee sav- 
aged his predecessor over the con- 
troversial sale of Hamilton College or 
Education and, the commentator con- 
tinued, they had "tasted blood". 

But if it was blood they were 


helpful stone, but a stone nonetheless. 

The committee was asking about 
present policy on the education col- 
leges, and Mr Scott was able to answer 
with perfect truthfulness that rhe SED 
was reluctant to make any move until it 
had received the report of the Scottish 
Tertiary Education Advisory Council. 

But matters might have been very 
difficult had die committee members 
been inquiring into the recent sale of 
Craiglockhart College of Education: 
for it can be seen as a debacle of the 
proportions of Hamilton. 

The history of the colleges' sale goes 
back to the savage SED cuts of 1980 
when Hamilton and Calendar Park 
Colleges of Education were axed, and 
CraigJockhRrt in Edinburgh was 
merged with its sister Roman Catholic 
education college, Notre Dame in 
Glasgow. 

Given that the question of what to 
do about the seven remaining colleges 
must be one of STEAC’s major con- 
cerns, it is useful to recall what has 
happened to the other three. 

Hamilton had been built in 1966 at a 
cost of £2 million: it was finally sold in 
far only a (bird of that sum, 
xooU.OOO. This low figure was bad 
enough, but it emerged that there had 
been four offers for the site, and those 
been the two lowest. 

The sale was referred to the Public 
Accounts Committee by Hamilton’s 


Labour MP George Robertson who 
claimed it amounted to “political in- 
competence compounded by in a lice". 

The main block and playing fields 
were sold to the Charles Oxley group 
of independent Christian- schools for 
£270,000 and the residences to Miller 
Homes for £4 10,000 -less than half the 
highest bid of £1.55 million. 

The then Scottish Office minister for 
industry and education, Mr Alex 
Fletcher, maintained that the bids 
accepted were "the best unconditional 
offers available". 

But the Public Accounts Committee 
took a dim view of what it termed the 
SED’s casual appronch to the sale, 
particularly as they had ignored the 
warning from the Chief Valuer of 
Scotland that he was not satisfied the 
market had been adequately tested. 

The committee found that the SED 
had failed to follow procedures laid 
down on the disposal of publicly 


The SED may have been chastened 
by the Public Accounts Committee's 
criticism over Hamilton, and their 
ridicule over Callendar Park. Indeed, 
when the time came to sell Craiglock- 
harl last autumn, the department 
appeared to behave impeccably. 

The decision to sell was made by the 
Society of the Sacred Heart, which 
owned most of the site, a former 


owned property, which strongly re- 
commended that Government depart- 
ments take professional advice from 
the chief valuer and use experienced 


estate agents. 

The committee said it was asto- 
nished that the SED had approved as 
selling agents the solicitors of Jor- 
dRnhill College of Education, which 
had subsumed Hamilton. (Jordan bill’s 
governors apparently believed that 
estate agents were “unlikely to have 
experience of selling a college of 
education"; their own solicitors' ex- 
pertise is questionable since until then 
nobody m Scotland had ever sold an 
educational college. 

The sale was advertised in only four 
newspapers, including the Times Edu- 
cational Supplement Scotland, scarcely 
a specialist property publication. 

Callendar Park, five years on, re- 
mains unsold, largely because the site 
has the Forth Valley Health Board’s 
arsing college as a sitting tenant until 
1987. ft costs Moray House College of 
Education some £150,000 annually to 
maintain. 


hydropathy centre which during the 
First World War became a military 
hospital for officers suffering from 
nervous disorders, including the war 

S iets Siegfried Sassoon and Wilfred 
wen. 

Craiglockhart was sold by reputable 
estate agents who advertised It widely, 
and produced a glossy brochure which 
enthused that the site would be ideal 
for residential development, a nursing 
home or exclusive offices. 

A number of sealed bids were 
received on May 15 this year, ensuring 
that market forces had measured the 
lull value of the site, and that the SED 
got the most it could for its buildings. 

But who offered more than £4 
million? The answer: the SED, 
through the governors of Napier Col- 
lege. 

The body most anxious to secure 
Craiglockhart was another division of 
the SED, the section in charge of 
central institutions, which Napier had 
just become. 

As the number of Craiglockhart 
students declined, the space was taken 
over by the expanding Napier, which 
would have been in severe difficulties 
had it had to seek alternative accom- 
modation for the 2,000 students 
attending courses there, and more 
than 200 students in residence. 

The SED was therefore in the 
ludicrous position of buying part of the 
college from itself; indeed, the Cl 
section, division five, is only yards 
along a Scottish Office corridor from 
division eight, the college of education 
section which authorized the sale. 

But what of the claim that market 
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forces had to prevail? Was the real 
value of the site £4 million? The SED 
effectively owned only three quartern 
of an acre of the 14 acre site. Out this 
was a crucial area, including the main 
teaching block and halls of residence. 

The SED section accounted for £1.4 
million of the buying price, with the 
other 13V* acres raising £2.6 million for 
the convent of the Sacred Heart. 

Quite apart from the question of 
whether these two buildings should 
have been exposed to the market - the 
SED presumably could quite legiti- 
mately simply have transferred the 
property it already owned to its Cl 
division - was a full-blown marketing 
exercise necessary at all? 

Surely the SED could have negoti- 
ated with the Society of the Sacred 
Heart for the rest of the campus? 

An SED spokesman maintained the 
department was obliged to ensure 
Craiglockhart was sold openly, so that 
it would not be accused a second time 
of failing to secure the best price. A 
bidder might have offered twice tiie 
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SED, while claiming for example that 
tliere is no money to solve the dm- 
racted teachers’ pny dispute, hasted 
to pay the full market pnee for paitol 
Craiglockhart to a Rtoman cKhofc 
convent. m 

TTie Public Accounts Committed 
criticism of the SED was that too little 
money had reverted to the Govern- 
ment on the sale of Hamilton. On this 
no money has reverted, and 
the SED has surely paid out a great 
deal too much. v 

Even if £1.4 million is merely a 
paper transaction from division five to 
division eight, the costs of the whole 
exercise, including the sizeable estate 
agents fees, must also be taken into 
account. 

James Scott made it clear to the 
committee that further rationalization 
ot the education colleges is more than 
likely. Tlic committee also expressed 
its concern about overcrowding in the 
central institutions, nine of which are 
in centres which have adjacent educa- 
tion colleges. 

Will division eight of the SED, 


Colleges of further education may 
experience a strong sense of frustra- 
tion and exasperation on reading last 
w j o ■ ® Department of Education 
and Science report on College Em- 
ployers Links that although there is 


■ . - : . mere is 

plenty of good practice andcollabora- 
lion, further education slill has n 
poor image and needs better 
marketing. 

They may fear that this will add fuel 
to cricUisms of local authorities and 
their colleges outlined in last year's 
White Paper Training for Jobs, which 
was used by the Government as an 
excuse for transferring funds from 
local authorities to the Manpower 
Services Commission. 

The DES stresses that the interim 
report based on the views of the eight 
local authorities on the College Em- 
ployers Link project was not intended 
as a criticism of colleges or for that 
matter employers. 

On the contrary, the department 
points out that the project’s ethos is 
meant to be constructive. 

But the department does say. 


Strengthening the Links 


amount paid by the SED. and it would Wl r. Ion of H* SED, 
have been irresponsible of government n, p rnll y ^und to follow 

to preclude this possibility. £“ cs expressly set up to optimize 

. But, l,e Exchequer has no, boomed 

any way from the sale. Instead, the division live wished to buy? 


an up to date statistical frame of the 


- — — - — uj ■> omruiH committee 

representing a wide range of representative interests. 

W authorl «es. Birmingham, Brad- 
■ Hertrordsh| re, Lancashire, 

b2n h h re, i A nve of these areas ha ve 

chanB “ ,nd dedtae ,n ,helr 

. CELPha* three main aims; to test (he adequacy of 
colleges / employers links, identity and 

A prac,ice and identify problems and 
devise and Implement solutions. 


whether It Is based on hard evidence or 
Is simply an opinion, that some em- 
I! wEi™ do believe colleges are not 
fulfilling their needs. 

11 do £*t, however, sound a cautious 
note. DES officials stress that no 
one wants to torn further education 


, J .S'- m which rente i local needs, 

ESMT-3* ” 8e ran8e s,ar,ln8 wl,h 1<W9 up ,o and 

landing of up to £20,000 over two years Is made 

8Va il!!! e i, y DES * In “ddltlon six of the authorities 
successfully obtained finance from the European Social 
Fund for ‘‘action” projects within CELP. 

Money Is also available from the MSC. 

. Ttaepllot Is due to end In 1986 when It will be expanded 
to ail local authorities which successfully bid for (tends 
made available under Educational Support Grants. 


In September 

The Times Higher Education 
Supplement 

published a 4-page analysis of the joint statement 
&om the University Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body regarding the basis for 
considering the present and future role of higher 
education m our. society. 

Copies are available at 30p each*. 

Please make your cheques/postal orders payable to 
Ttmes Newspapers Limited and send to: 
Lesley Griffiths 

The Times Higher Education Supplement . 
Priory House, 

• St John’s Lane, 

London EC1M4BX 

j w .*J2 1 f. I,Ich,d ^;P 0,u *« within the UK 
‘ fad ** owneMOtod Star/ or hand delivery. • 


into a gigantic training system for 
employers. 

Therefore the dilemma for colleges 
is how to keep a balance between 
nationally recognized courses with 
portable qualifications which attract 
students, and at the game time put on 
rauraes which meet the demands of 
local industry. 

TJe report does not concentrate its 
criticisms solely on the colleges. Em- 
ployers are referred to in the section on 

markehng further education which has 

teen Identified as apriority. This says 
that they do show interest in further 
education when approached, but sel- 
dom take the initiative or set down 
their training needs. 

However, the suggestion is that this 
attitude may be due to the bad image 
of further education. . 

B says: “NAFE is widely seen as 
Inflexible, out of touch and commer- 
cially unaware. Colleges are regarded 
as typical state run monopolies and 
most users feel they have not bothered 
to market themselves more positively 
because they felt secure in the know- 
ledge that no one would challenge 
their position.” 

Common criticisms centred on the 
quality of college reporting on student 
progress, amftsing course inforraa- 
non. Inflexible timetabling and exces- 
sive Institutional independence. 

But one employer, Mr Reg Thom- 
ton, personnel manager of Blackburn 
j“ d .C? flnd tflc chairman of Lan- 
cashire s steering conmtittce said: “We 
and 80 Havc 

members of the committee by the wav 
colleges have begun to change and in 
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CELP in Lancashire is unusual in 
Jt “ ™ n tyj™ 0 steering commit- 
tees and focused on two colleges, one 
in the east and another in the west of 
the county. The project’s investiga- 
tions have shown that there is a need 
for a commercial Industrial database 
on which identified employment char- 
acteristics and needs can be placed 
Mr Thornton points to the achieve- 
ments of colleges in Lancashire in for 
example establishing a new technology 
unit and developing a business centre, 
r- . Jerry Wastling an industrialist 
from ICI who co-ordinates the CELP 
project in Bradford is equally suppor- 

gidsLuaAs 

have to market themselves. 

JS&Sif project in Bradford in- 
vestigated four areas, one of which was 

™ s ^dy showed that 

tw? £ » dld n0 f sc ?- a S™ 81 need f °r 
this but were looking for ad hoc 

courses carried out in-house. 

P 010 * 5 out that em- 

the’ re- 

SJKSS out tf ou «h that they are vfiy 
keen to have short courses on new leg- 

p&V on how 

^n^.L ep0rt P° ints 0111 that generally 
re ™?_ r ? fatcr-Muj in short 
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one of the problems Is that small 
businesses come and go very quickly. 

Another problem is that although 
large companies lend to havc someone 
responsible for creating and monitor- 
ing links, in small businesses this is not 
often the case and therefore identifica- 
tion of needs however keenly sought 
by the colleges can be difficult. 

There nre nlso some difficulties 
concerning advisory committees, set 
up to provide the forma! links between 
college departments and local em- 
ployers. A detailed analysis of the 
advisory committees in its area by one 
CELP team showed poor attendance 
by employers’ representatives, uncer- 
tainty about the role of the commit- 
tees, college dominated discussion, 
and a pre-occupation with present 
achievements, and little involvement 
in policy, planning and marketing. 

Other issues rather than problems 
which were raised in the report centre 
on staff development, the use of staff 
time and management structures and 
department organizations. 

But the overall conclusion of the 
DES is that the message emerging 
from CELP is good. There have been 
early benefits from the projects such as 
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oration between colleges in the d 
velopraent of new courses, and great 
awareness on the part of college sta 
of the importance of marketing. _ . 

Hie detailed summary of activity 
in each of the eight areas involve 
shows clearly the kind of poslth 
action that has been enabled by CEL1 
In Cleveland for example, the prole 
has indentified nine courses wnic 


tailor-mado training^ rather 
nationally vaUdated courgc 


employers' needs. 

In Hertfordshire one of the collcf 
has secured expensive specialist equ; 
ment worth £500,000 which enable* 
to fulfil the industry’s training nee 
whilst acting as a shop window for t 
firm and its products. 

In Leeds the project has develop 
a new clothing craft course taw 
account of current industrial practfc 
afterresearch established that indusi 
required part-time Courses. 

Patricia Santinel 
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Outsider at the institute 


Peter Aspden looks at the implications of the 
Oxbridge entrance reforms 


Sanda Miller talks to 
the ‘superannuated 
museum official* now 
taking over at the 
Courtauld 

Dr Michael Kauffmann was very sur- 
prised to be appointed director of the 
Courtauld Institute of Art. He was: 

. . absolutely amazed that a some- 
what superannuated museum official 
should be placed in such a high 
position". 

His surprise stems not from the 
nomination to a position of such 
responsibility; after all, he has been in 
charge of the department of paintings, 
water colours, prints and drawings at 
the Victoria and Albert for the last 25 
years; nor from the newly conferred 
academic status of professor of the 
history of art. 

His academic credentials are im- 
peccable: he was educated at St Paul’s, 
then read history at Merton College, 
Oxford, followed by research at the 

E restigious Warburg Institute where 
c also worked as assistant curator 
from 1957-58. 

His surprise comes from the fact that 
he considers himself an outsider to the 
world of academe. And although he 
has done some teaching, notably at the 
University of Chicago where he was 
visiting associate professor in 1968, as 
well as elsewhere, the fact is that the 
Courtauld Institute is no ordinary 
place of learning. 

Its founding in 1931 was made 
possible by a series of generous endow- 
ments. such as that of Samuel Cour- 
tauld who leased it the magnificent 
Adam house at 20 Portman Square a 
year later. 

This was the first institute which 
concentrated on the exclusive study of 
the history of art at a time when this 
subject was hardly taught in Britain, 
while on the continent it had been an 
established university subject since the 
turn of the century. Very quickly the 
Courtauld became one of the most 
prestigious, internationally famous 
places of study for the history of art 
both at undergraduate and postgradu- 
ate level. 

Dr Kauffmann’s brief Is that of 
preserving its noble tradition as well as 
aiming to make room for improve- 
ment. Easier said than done, given the 
current situation the academic world 
finds itself in and the two most dreaded 
words he was faced with as he was 
being interviewed were “cuts" and 
“fund-raising'’. 

The conditions differ now quite 
radically from those during the direc- 
torship of his predecessors Anthony 
Blunt and Peter Lasko, both of whom 
he admires and respects because: “. . . 
in different ways and at different 
periods and with different problems 
they have done extremely well for the 
institute and have maintained an inter- 
national reputation In the field” which 
he strongly believes must be preserved 
at all costs. In a nutshell: “ni/or In 
adversum" - striving in adversity - is 
becoming his motto. 

To begin with, Dr Kauffman intends 
to tread with caution: . . by listening 

and looking rather than talking, rather 
than jumping in, in the depths of 
ignorance 1 ’ and by not allowing his 
own prejudices and UUes fixes to 
interfere. , . 

But he has very definite views on the 
ways art history should be tackled, 
essentially as part of history, although 
he is against a dogmatic line of 
approach that would relegate metho- 
dology to “one party line”, be that 
Marxist, structuralist, aesthetic or 
whatever “might be fashionable at the 
time". Given the relative youth of art 
history as an autonomous subject for 
serious academic inquiry, methodolo- 
gy is more important here than it might 
appear and for that reason rendered 
still questionable in more than one 
way. 

This is because the art liistorian 
deals with a category of objects with a 
dual status: on the one hand “the 
object” as a historical document and 
on the other, the "work of art" with its 
intrinsic aesthetic value whose univer- 
sality transcends the historical context. 

There are as many methodologies in 
art history as there are schools of 
thought but essentially they are bor- 
rowed from other disciplines: history, 
psychology, psychoanalysis, sociolo- 
gy, philosophy, even more specifically 
some of its tnaividual branches such as 
Marxism, structuralism,. Hegelian di- 
alectic, etc. 



Sixth form 
uniformity 
is lost 


Dr Kauffman: treading with caution 



To ednfuse the matters further, art 
history is often confused with a series 
of related disciplines such as aesthe- 
tics, art theory, art criticism, so that 
the choice or method can almost 
become a hobby horse and Dr Kauff- 
mann admits to his being: ". . . the 
important historical basis of the sub- 
ject on the one hand and the Import- 
ance of accurate dealing with real 
objects on the other". 

Not only does he heartily approve of 
regular visits to museums which have 
always been an important part of the 
curriculum, but he feels that the odd 
visit to Christie's or Sotheby's to 
enable the students: . . to see the 

back of a picture as well as the front 
and to learn about techniques” would 
not go amiss. 

It is fortunate that the Courtauld 
itself has an excellent conservation 
technology department where the stu- 
dents can study techniques and ma- 
terials at first hand. He hastened to 
stress that in spite of an alleged 
“Courtauld style or method 'of 
teaching” there cannot be such a thing, 
simply necause not only has earn 
teacher his or her individual methods, 
but each period requires a different 
approach. “You cannot expect some- 
body teaching medieval architecture to 
have exactly The same methodology as 
somebody teaching 18th century art 
criticism; they are different subjects 
and grounds are bound to change.” 

He intends to do some teaching on a 
BA special subject dealing with the 
Romanesque. - 

The institute and its several collec- 
tions of art, of which the best known is 
the Impressionist and Post-Impress- 
ionist collection bequested bv Samuel 
Courtauld, now in Woburn Square, is 
soon to move and be for the first time 
under the same roof, at Somerset 

Justice will be done for the first time 
to the collections, which will took . venr 
splendid in the rooms that in the 1780s 
housed the Royal Academy, and their 
other important function will be fulfil- 
led, thht of a teaching collection. 

The institute’s two photographic 
libraries, the Witt and the Conway, 


and its library will be arranged more 
logically for tne benefit of the students 
and outside researchers rather than 
scattered up and down the building. Dr 
Kauffmann ajso welcomes the vicinity 
to King's College and looks forward to 
possible links such as exchange 
teaching, given that the Courtauld 
Institute bad always been somewhat 
isolated from the London University, 
which doubtlessly contributed to its 
reputation as elitist. 

Ur Kauffman admits to having a 
“slight hankering whether the social 
bias of the students could not be 
slightly enlarged". History of art by Its 
very nature attracts students who 
know about it from home. So the 
segregation happens at the point of 
entry. “Somebody say from St Paul’s 
girls school will get better A levels in 
history of art, than perhaps somebody 
of equal native ability who has got the 
guts to take it in let'j say a comprehen- 
sive school in Middlesbrough. I have 
nothing against Middlesbrough you 
understand, but I am just taking it as 
an example.” 

Although it would be impossible to 
revolutionize the social background of 
the Courtauld, the future director 
believes that some pilot scheme could 
be devised whereby special students 
who did not have some of the educa- 
tional privileges, of some others, wquld 
be specially recommended for admis- 
sion. 

There is another very important 
reason for this. Art history is not yet 
taken seriously in Britain compared 
with Italy, for example, where It is 
taught excellently at school level. Until 
this changes along the lines suggested 
by Tony Dyson, the principal pro- 
tagonist of Introducing O and A level 
art history, the problem will remain. 

In an ideal world, Dr Kauffmann 
would like to see an expansion of the 
teaching programme, new staff, more 
International symposia and so on, but 
he is folly aware that In the real one, 
these must remain hopesj But he feels 
very Btrongly about one thing: art is an 
important part of the community and 
should be regarded as such. 

“I don’t agree with people who say 
‘ait - good Lord - art is ju$t the Icing on 
the cake]’ Well, that is a view of life 
with whldj I disagree most profoundly 
and fundamentally, art is not the icing 
on the cake in society: art IS one of the 
Central inventive and original forces 
throughout society and throughout the 
history of the world.” 


It is typically ironic that , at a time when 
both Oxford and Cambridge universi- 
ties have been trying to reform their 
admissions procedures to make them 
more accessible to state schools, (hey 
have ended up taking different paths 
which could actually serve to confuse 
matters further. 

On many pressing issues, the two 
universities have been unanimous. 
The award of entrance scholarships 
and exhibitions, and the whole struc- 
ture of the seventh term examination 
have been seen as embarrassing 
anachronisms by many colleges for 
some time. 

But common room discussions have 
a habit of taking many years to turn 
into action, and it wasn’t until the last 
ten years that some colleges decided, 
unilaterally, to change the rules of 
admission. Emmanuel, Fitzwillinm 
and King’s at Cambridge, and Kcblc at 
Oxford began moves to break away 
from the standard entrance proce- 
dures, frustrated, no doubt, by the 
cumbersome preconditions of joint 
action. 

But, perhaps surprisingly, their 
moves galvanized some of the other 
colleges into an immediate response, 
and it became clear that widespread 
changes were needed. Most signifi- 
cantly, the seventh term exam, which 
so favoured schools with a well-orga- 
nized third-year sixth form, has now 
been scrapped by both universities. 

The advantages of independent 
schools in this sphere were indisput- 
able, particularly in arts and humani- 
ties, where an extra term of more 
sophisticated teaching after A levels 
acted as an ideal preparation for the 
Oxbridge requirements. 

The abolition of the exam obviously 
aims to eliminate that unfairness; but 
perhaps more importantly, it also 
seeks to destroy the perception of 
unfairness which has undoubtedly - 
and justifiably - existed in state 
schools. 

But the question of what should 
replace the seventh term exam, if 
anything, has proved the most .con- 
troversial aspect of the reforms, and 
has created tne new divide. *niere were 
some advocates of dispensing with a 
special exam altogether, but they were 
on (he whole outnumbered by those 
who felt that A. levels alone were an 
Inadequate test. 

Dr Hany Judge, director of educa- 
tional studies at Oxford and tutor for 
admissions at Brasenose College, ex- 
plains: “Relying on A levels entirely is 
extremely difficult, as virtually aU 
candidates have obtained very high 
grades. You would be left with relying 
on the interview, at which the confi- 
dence of an independent school candi- 
date might prove decisive." 

So both Oxford and. Cambridge) 
while keen to leave a route for stan- 
dard conditional offers on A level 
results, have decided to devise a new 
exam - but they will take place at 
completely different times of year. 

The Cambridge Sixth Term Entr- 
ance Procedure (STEP) will be taken 
in the same teim as A levels, and will 
comprise of, at most, two papers which 
will be examined by an examining 
board: In scope and content, they wll 
be similar to S levels, with the crucial 
difference that the papers will be 
available to colleges. 

From 1987 onwards, then, all offers 
made by Cambridge will be condition- 
al, and can be based on any permuta- 
tion of A levels, S levels and STEP 
examinations. The decision to hold the 
new exam in the sixth term is defended 
on the grounds that it is a more natural 
“pcak^in the candidate’s school life. 

Dr John Hopkins, secretary of the 
Tutorial Representatives at Cam- 
bridge and senior tutor of Downing 
College, says: "With just two papeis, 
the STEP exams are scarcely a serious 
breach in a candidate’s preparations. Jt 
is much more desirable to hold the 
exams at roughly the same time, on 
educational grounds.” 

Oxford colleges, however, disagree, 
they have replaced their seventh term 
exam with one held in the fourth tcim, 
which will be marked by the colleges 
themselves. The content of the exam 
will again seek to bring out more subtle 


skills than those tested hy A levels and 
will be designed by committees and 
panels containing school and college 
representatives, so that the level of tne 
candidate's work ai such an early stage 
fo their sixth form life can be property 
assessed. 

Dr Judge, advocating the Oxford 
system as opposed to its Cambridge 
counterpart, insists that (he exam will 
not represent a major interruption in 
work. “To take an extra exam in the 
same term as A level , as at Cambridge, 
can easily disrupt the natural rhythm of 
a candidate's preparation. 

“The second big difference is that 
the Oxford exam will actually be read 
carefully by the tutors who will ulti- 
mately be responsible for (caching the 
candidates, if they are accepted. There 
is a question mark in the Cambridge 
case as to how carefully the colleges 
look at (he STEP papers." 

Dr Judge believes that the power of 
the Cambridge colleges institutions 
has worked against their joint attempt 
to reform their procedures. "In Cam- 
bridge there is much more of an 
institutional selfishness, and a higher 
degree of competition between the 
colleges." 

He gives as an example the way that 
the computerized distribution of 
candidates without a college prefer- 
ence at Cambridge will be determined 
by (he number of applicants at each 
college, as opposed to the Oxford 



Dr Judge: Oxford system Is best 


system, which will try to ensure a 
widespread distribution. Thus, if a 
particular Cambridge college has 
many specific applicants, it Is rewarded 
by a greater share of the no-preferenre 
candidates, which, says Dr Judge, is 
protecting the interests of the colleges, 
not the candidates. 

Ho is also critical of the “cover ratio" 
of offers at Cambridge, in w h ich many, 
very demanding offers are given every 
year, and then lowered to fit In with the 
number of vacancies, prolonging un- 
certainty. 

In many ways, the collegiate systems 
at both universities are the biggest 
obstacles to achieving the kino of 
“simplicity and uniformity", as Dr 
Judge puts it, which will ■ ultimately 
destroy prejudices and attract a sub- 
stantially wider range of candidates. 

Thus, both universities have drop- 
ped their insistence that candidates 
apply to specific colleges, and have 
opened the way for an open applica- 
tion - but the subsequent differences in 
the distribution of those candidates 
makes life a little more complicated 
still. 

In a sense, both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, while inspired by a laudable 
aim, are groping in the dark. Signifi- 
cantly, Oxford has retained a "Mode 
N" (non-examination) route for candi- 
dates as an alternative to taking the 
fourth term exam. "It is important to 
leave options open, and allow the 
market to decide," says Dr Judge. “It 
may be that in a few years' time, there 
wUl be no extra examination. at all, if 
that is the long term preference of 
candidates.” 

Clearly, both the traditional univer- 
sities have strong and typically inde- 
pendent views. But caught in the 
middle, and watching very carefully, 
are the schools. 

Mr Peter Snape, general secretary of 
the Secondary Heads Association, 
greeted with delight the news that 
Oxbridge admissions were to be re- 
formed. "But it is a great pity that they 
have ended up developing different 
systems,’' he adds. 

“The whole issues of Oxbridge nnd 
the maintained schools is very complex 
- there is still considerable prejudice 
by pupils and staff against a system 
which they see as elitist. I don’t think 
that will ever disappear until both, 
universities are part of the normal.. 
UCCA application process." 




Children and mothers at tbe Alton Family Workshop where Informality andlndividual choice are key elements of the set-up 
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Secretary of State's desk. 

It has been compiled by the National 
Institute of Adult Continuing Educa- 
tion as higher education’s answer to 
the mistaken view that only schools arc 
involved in outreach work. 

* n ft past five years “parent” and 
family education have come into 
co ™ m °n parlance as the global term 
under which many strands of activity to 
do with child development have been 
drawn. 

These activities can include short 
courses on modem mathematics as an 
introduction for bewildered parents of 
family workshops 
in schools and adult education centres* 
pre-school playgroup and child-min- 
der training; basic education; educa- 
tional home visiting schemes; nnd 

Sdreft^ es nC ' V,y arrived imn,i « ranls 

rhn5 e D ^S US - Can J ,e s< l Uflre, y upon the 
child and aimed at tackling under- 


achievement at school. Or it can be 
more subtle. 

Parental involvement in education 
is often a question of the personal 
choice of the heads and staff in the 
schools and the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority for that reason has 
found it particularly useful to develop 
parent education outside the school 
context. 

The ILEA puts as much value upon 
the quality of life of the parent and 
what they in turn will hand on to the 
c “Ua rather than concentrating on the 
child s immediate needs. It is only 
unfortunate that all too often parent 
education means just mother and child 
without the father. 

There are also conflicts inherent in 
parent education. Adult educators can 
unwittingly find themselves becoming 
the purveyors of a certain set of mond 


Felicity Jones on the development of 
parent and child education outside the 
context of school 
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and social values which has never been 
and should not be the role of educa- 
tionalists. The home visiting scheme in 
particular, where tutors go into the 
home of ■‘disadvantaged'' parents and 
um 1 them how t0 Play w *th their 
children, can smack of Big Brother and 
social control. 

Miss Jenny Scribbens, vicc-principal 
of Putney and Wandsworth Adult 
Education Institute, who came 
through the pre-schools playgroup 
movement, ana has much experience 
"l.™ 0 held of parent education, 
i addressed the annual meeting of the 
| Educational Centres Association on 
the subject. 

She sees family education as offering 
opportunities to women. A recent 
survey showed that most women stay 
in the same class and do not progress to 
other educational opportunities the 
way they should. 

1 We are trying to say that It is OK if 
you want to do dressmaking but our 
job Is to moke you aware that there arc 
other possibilities,” she said. 

i ne Alton Family Workshop started 
as a craft group on Fridny afternoons in 
I s ? 1 . m award-winning high-riso 
estate which overlooks Putney's golf 
course - but has the highest petty crime 
rate In the borough. 

v The J LE A* s Family Education Unit 
is a developmental unit based in 
Wandsworth and it was through the 
unit and its worker Janet Bell that it 
was decided to try to use the Alton 
centre in a different way. 

It was agreed with the existing tutors 
to open up the doors between the 
classes and encourage students to 
move freely throughout the centre 
joining whichever tutor they wanted at 
any given time. 

Hie interaction included a group of 
mentally handicapped students, En- 
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‘We saw that the design of the 
rentre meant that it was possible to 
think of it as a whole but we had to 
consider the individuals and groups 
within it, Janet Bell said. Discussions 
about the integration of the handicap- 
ped group which comes to the centre 
for drama became extremely emo- 
tionally charged. 

A Christmas party brought every- 
one together and went a long wny to 
breaking down the prejudices. 

The children have a part of the 
centre set aside with tutors for play 
activities but they come and go as they 
wish. Some similar workshops go so far 
as *° n avc integrated work so that 
while a mother docs macrame, the 
child does string sculpture but that 
could heroine too forced. 

During the half-terms the centre has 
to cope with an influx of 100 children 
when the mstilurc finds extra tutors. 
Mothers are riven the opportunity to 
watch their children out of curiosity 
rather than seeing it as a chore. An 
opportunity which most parents, not 
just so-called “disadvantaged" pa- 
rents, would sec as worthwhile. 

The informality encourages mothers 
to form self-help groups, to meet social 
needs and to pursue further education 
opportunities Several short courses 
have been held In response to requests 
from parents and children. 4 

Jenny Scribbens secs this as liberat- 
ing rather than controlling education 
There arc those who would say that 
such education is about breaking the 
cycle of deprivation," she said. 

““fc 011 very well using the parents 
of children to help them to read but 
parents will not jump through the 
hoops for sake of it. If parents them- 
selves have been let down by education 
then they will not see the point. 

of If H »h? ther J S ^tt^mething oul 
of it then she will Tiand on that 
enthusiasm to the child and help him or 
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**I did not know. I was nni i*u , 
should have asked.*’ The com iX 
of inquiry's report on thTK® 
deal between Libya and 
Polytechnic of Central London £* 
gins with Winston ChurchiSwf 
on the fall of Singapore^ ^ 

i But J!t at was 11 ‘nat was hannai 
ing and that, according to IheSS' 

f b n£?* yt ? chnlc ' s sen,or foansgS 

failed to keep track of, leadKS 
the Libyan withdrawal fromjW 
project to teach 190 of their 16 S 
18-year-olds English and sclena fa 
Malta for two-and-a-half yean S 
quaUry them for entry to BritiS 
higher education and evenluHlK 
return as teachers In Libya? ^ ° 
PCL’s International Services 
5“ded by Dr BIU Moore, hadS 
yWed short courses for Libyans £ 
1979. In 1982 they discussed running 
a symposium in London for Uu 
Libyans on Colonel Gadaill’s Gnu 
Book. That project was dropped, foil 

fol1o«'cd OSal f ° r thC Scbo ° 1 Malls 

. 111 December 1982 advertlsaneoli 
for staff to go to Malta were placed la 
national papers. Interviews were 
held In January and IS staff were 
engaged on six-month contracts from 
February, The auditor,' report says 
rCL s chairman of finance and 
general purposes committee agreed 
to the Malta project bi March 1983 
and the committee gave formal au- 
thorization In April. 

According to the report the Orel 
students and staff arrived In Malta in 
February. The staff had been hind 
by Dr Moore. He had also agreed to 
organize the supply of equipment 
after the Libyans failed to do so as 
they were required In the contract. 
But there were too few textbooks, 
staff were inexperienced, timetabling 
was confused and done from London, 
and some equipment did no! arrive 
until April 1984. 

The college had at different times 
four different acting directors. The 
longest serving was Mr Tony Hock- 
enhull, who was seconded horn a 


post in PCL, Staff and students are 
incrcaslngy worried and dbsrilsfta 
he says. They were most worried k 
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the fact the Business and Technklai 
Education Council had not risked lb 
college and validated the two-yea 
OND course the students began 1 
September 1983. 

A telex was sent to Malta li 
January 1984 which, says the In 
quiry, was ambiguous and ’’clear!; 
and culpably capable of mlslnter 
pretatlon”. ft Implied tbat appro va 
to offer the OND had been riven 
When the students discovered ibt 
was not so In April 1984 they boycot 
ted classes. 

Ten days later WPC Yvonn 
Fletcher was murdered In Londoi 
outside the Libyan Embassy 
Attempts to appease the students am 
the Libyans broke down. The U 
byans foiled to pay their next Insfal 
men! of fees to PCL in June. Stall 
returned to Britain: some took leg* 
advice on the early ending of Iheh 
short-term contracts. Mr Hock' 
enhull says he was Just cold-blooded 
ly told by the polytechnic that he wai 
redundant. 

A series of telexes between Liby* 
! and London followed. Dr Mlchae 
Law. the polytechnic secretary, and * 
Dr Ayad, acting as negotiator and 
interpreter, visited the Libyan Peo- 
ple's representative En East Berlin lr 
December. Dr Law, Dr Moore, Di 
Ayad and PCL deputy rector Df 
Peter Thompson visited Tripoli In 
April this year. The Inquiry was set 
op and arrangements to separate 
PCL International Services from 

Ti/ll __ - 


PCL as a separate company were 
made, with PCL loaning PCU the 
amount of the debt tothe Libyans. 

Dr Moore resigned as head of 
International Services to return to 
the post from which he was seconded: 
lecturer in mechanical engineering. 
Negotiations with the Libyans to 
rescue the contract are continuing- 

Karen Gold 


Nazi racism resulted In some of the most notorious scientific crimes 
against humanity. Yet the development of eugenics before 1933, and 
its aims, ethos and organization during the Third Reich have received 
only limited historial attention. Eugenics - the science of “improved 
offspring” - permeated public health and medical science in the USA, 
USSR, Britain and Europe during the period. PAUL WE1NDLENG 
assesses how far it was an autonomous science rather than part of 
state-controlled Nazi ideology; instead of any necessary links with 
fascism or anti-Semitism, eugenics could be considered a technocratic 
and professional ideology of doctors, scientists and psychiatrists, 
offering biological solutions to social problems. 


German eugenics dates from the 
1890s, when the first treatise on “racial 
hygiene" by Alfred Ploetz linked adv- 
ances in heredity to public health. 
Ploeu and his brother-in-law Ernst 
Rildin founded a Racial Hygiene Soci- 
ety and a scientific journal. Anti- 
Semitism and Aryan racial ideology 
were absent from their public discus- 
sions. In the wake of the first world 
war, eugenics became part of the social 
policy of the Weimar Republic as 


infectious diseases ana a failing birth 
rate. German public health officials in 
1919 feared extermination of the na- 
tion unless eugenic solutions were 
implemented. 

During the 1920s geneticists and 
doctors advised on social policy. 
Eugenicists could be Roman Catholic, 
Jewish and/or socialist. Democratic 
eugenics included voluntary health 
certificates before marriage, family 
allowances and education on the re- 
sponsibility to future generations. 

Eugenic research institutes were 
established. In 1922 the prestigious 
research empire of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Gesellschaft annexed the Deutsche 
Forschungsanstalt fflr Psychiatric, 
which had been founded in 1917. Its 
genealogical and demographic depart- 
ment under Rildin studied the inheri- 
tance of psychiatric disorders. Mental 
illnesses were correlated with deformi- 
ties like club foot or cleft palate, and 
with chronic diseases like diabetes. 
Research focused on the problem of 
inherited “psychopathy" as the root 
cause of antisocial behaviour. 

In 1927 the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
of Anthropology, Human Heredity 
and Eugenics was opened in Berlin as a 
national eugenics institute. It was 
supported by the Prussian Ministry of 
Welfare which was controlled by the 
(Catholic) Centre Party. The director 
of the institute was the anthropologist 
and geneticist Eugen Fischer, also a 
Catholic. 

Hermann Muckermann, an ex- 
Jesuit and expert on family welfare, 
headed the department of eugenics. 
Otmar von Verschuer (a devout Pro- 
testant) directed the department of 
human heredity, and undertook twip 
studies of inherited diseases. Bava- 
rian, Prussian and Saxon state and 
municipal authorities cooperated in 
the compilation of data banks on 
heredity, where medical, school and 
criminal records were correlated. 

The emphasis on negative eugenics 
pre-dated tbe Third Reich. During the 
relatively prosperous mid-1920s, state 
authorities supported institutionaliza- 
tion of the mentally and physically 
degenerate.' In the economic crisis of 
1930 welfare funds were cut. Steriliza- 
tion was to facilitate de-institutiona- 
lization, and legislation was drafted in 
1932. Geneticists like Richard Gold- 
schmidt felt that allowing natural 
selection to work freely in society 
would reinrigorate tbe nation. 

The Nazi takeover caused dissen- 
sion among eugenicists as bids were 
made for support from a biologically 
conscious state. Despite Aryan racial 
propaganda, Nazi policies depended 
on the compliance of medically qual- 
ified eugenicists, who pointed out 
scientific fallacies of Nazism like that 
of a pure German race. ■ 

The eugenic aim of eliminating the 
burden of the antisocial was a priority. 
Hamburg provides an example of 
public health and welfare policies 
lacking ideological commitment to ra- 
cial theories. But where on economic 
and medical grounds sterilization, in- 
carceration of the .antisocial, and 
euthanasia were efficiently adminis- 
tered. 

Rfldin gained prestige In 1933, when 
he replaced Fischer as chairman of the 


German Racial Hygiene Society; he 
became president of the Neurological 
and Psychiatric Association in 1935. 

As a Swiss with US contacts, his 
support of sterilization legislation gave 
international recognition to racial 
health policies. Rildin advocated ster- 
ilization as a compulsory measure admi- 
nistered by medical and legal tribunals. 
He trained psychiatric experts, and 
embarked on an amhitious programme 
of "empirical hereditary prognosis" to 
predict hereditary disease on the basis of 
family surveys. 

Rfldin financed his research with 
grants from the Notgcmcinschaft dcr 
Deutshen Wissenschaftcn (from 1935 
the Deutsche Forschungsgemeins- 
chaft), municipalities, foundations and 
philanthropic donations. Warburg 
Bankers and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion made donations until 1933. The 
major benefactor was James Loeb, an 
expatriate American-Jewish banker. 

His patronage of editions of classical 
texts was matched by eugenic admira- 
tion for classical ideals of a healthy 
physique. He financed a study of 
paralysis and syphilis among American 
Indians and blacks, and then crimino- 
logical research. In 1933 he be- 
queathed a trust fund of $ 150,000 from 
which grants were made until at least 
1939. It was feared that Loeb money 
would cease after the Nuremberg ra- 
cial laws in 1935, but this was not so. 

The crisis for Rildin came in 1939. 
There was opposition to sterilization 
from the churches, and it was clear that 
the doctors and the NSDAP had 
different aims when Party members 
were referred for sterilization. Secret 
euthanasia measures for mental pa- 
tients and crippled children were plan- 
ned under the auspices of the FfiHrer's 
chancellory. Rildin was not prepared 
to go so far and lie found that his funds 
were being cut. 

War meant that the Loeb money 
ceased. Rildin applied for fends from 
the Ahnenerbe, a cultural and scien- 
tific organization of the SS, founded in 
1935. Despite Himmler’s enthusiasm 
for herbs and homoeopathy, from 1939 
he fostered research on hereditary and 
experimental medicine. A research 
programme was initiated hi Dachau. 
Himm ler ordered that universities be 
infiltrated by Ahnenerbe scientists. 

The Ahnenerbe regarded RQdln os 
not in sympathy with the SS, but 
wanted control of his institute. Rfldin 
offered to research on positive racial 
qualities like inherited genius and he 
made a faustian pact with the 
Ahnenerbe. In November 1939 the 
Ahnenerbe agreed to pay DM30,000 
and fund four assistants, who resear- 
ched on the work-shy, the antisocial, 
prostitution, the inheritance of crimi- 
nality and homosexuality, the biologi- 
cal value of the illegitimate and on 
child adoption. One researched in 
Dachau. 

Disputes flared up. Luxenburger, a 
Roman Catholic assistant, criticized 
Strelcher’s theory that if there had 
once been sexual intercourse with a 
Jew, then all progeny would be de- 
generate. The authorities prevented 
Rfldin from publishing this criticism. 
The Archlv fOr . Hasten nnd 
GeselbchaflsbUdogle was censored 
after an article on the degeneracy or 
illegitimate children offended the SS a 
Lcbepsborg breeding programme. .. 

The SS assistants accused Rfldin of 
contacts with Jewish psychiatrists like 
his student Kallmann , or taking Jewish 

i funding and of a "Jewish", approach to 

■ science. The Kurator of Munich Um- 

: versity. Wuest, an SS officer, encour- 

aged the assistants to force RQdin’s 

I resignation from the institute and from 

■ theprexidency of the Racial Hygiene 
Society. Rfldin had, however, joined 

i the NSDAP in 1937, and published in 

s praise of the FOhrer's social policies. 
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Ears from several pairs of twins. This illustration Is from a 1932 pamphlet Eugenik 


A denazification tribunal in 1946 | 

considered the evidence on Rlidin’s 
motives. His Nazi eulogies were pre- | 
senlcd as a means of defending euge- 
nics from ihe SS. His aims coincided 
with those of the Nazis regarding 
sterilization: yet legally compulsory 
sterilization was not classified as a Nazi 
crime, but as a legitimate medical 
measure. Moreover, Rfldin had drawn 
a line at euthanasia. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm Institue for 
Anthropology, Eugenics and Human 
Heredity took an opposite course to 
the Psychiatric Institute. When Rfldin 
was at the height of his power from 
1933-37. the Anthropological Institute 
was distrusted. Fischer was suspect 
because of his Roman Catholicism and 
involvement in Weimar eugenics. 
Muckermann was replaced. Although 
Fischer was elected as rector of the 
University of Berlin, beating the Nazi 
candidate, he compromised. His inau- 
gural address praised national social- 
ism for its biological priorities. 

The Ministry ofthe Interior directed 
that Fischer should be watched by Nazi 
assistants. He gradually won the confi- 
dence of the authorities. His national 
anthropological survey of the total 
population accorded with official plans 
for centralized registration, and of 
reporting hereditary diseases and dis- 
abilities. He criticized the Jews as a 
threat to the German hereditary stock, 
and reversed bis views on the benefits 
of racially mixed marriages. 

Hereditary 
pathology 
and ‘the 
final solution’ 

Fischer’s successor as director of the 
Institute for Anthropology in 1942 was 
Verschuer. Although he had been in 
the Fnikorps and Kapp Putsch, in 
1933 Verschuer was distrusted because 
of connections with Fischer. He was 
moved to Frankfurt to open an insti- 
tute for racial hygiene. Verschuer 
worked to fuse “hereditary pathology 
with Nazism. With Fischer he orga-. 
nizeti courses on genetics for SS doc- 
tors, His writings became increasingly 
racist, but he.joided the Nazi Party 
only in September 1941, when the 
"final solution” was to provide new 
opportunities for research. 

Fischer continued to dictate re- 
search priorities and remained Vers- 
ebuer’s mentor. When In January 1943 
Mengeie, visiting the institute, de- 
scribed Stalingrad, Fischer advised 
unsbaking- faith In the FUfarer and 
army. Soon afterwards, in March, 
Verschuer applied for fends for re- 
search on A comparative hereditary 
pathology’’. The project included 
tuberculosis, pulmonary dust diseases, 
stillbirths, eye colour, twin research, 
hereditary surveys of the population 
and anumal experiments. 

The research programme on here- 
ditriry pathology determined the orga- 
nization of the institute. There were 
departments for racial hygiene under 
the geneticist Frilz Lenz, for anthro- 
pology under : Wolfgang Abel, for 
psychology under Kurt Gottschaldt, 
and for experimental hereditary 


pathology under Hans Nachlsheim. 
Politically, there was no common 

C ushion. Abel was in the SS. Although 
enz had praised the NSDAP in 193! 
for including racial hygiene in its 
programme, tic only joined the Party 
in !937. Gottschaldt was not an 
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ofned the Party 


NSDAP member and was suspected of 
having had liberal and socialist connec- 
tions. Stroer was n Dutch embryolog- 
ist. Nachtshcim. the geneticist resear- 
ching on the effects of inherited dis- 
eases on internal organs in animals, 
was not in the NSDAP, whereas Karl 
Diehl, the tuberculosis researcher, was 
a member. On April 1, 1945, of six 
departmental heads, four were in the 
Party, as were fouT oul of five assis- 
tants. 

In contrast to the lack of political 
uniformity, there was a unity of scien- 
tific purpose and method. Inis can be 
illustrated by Mengele’s researches 
and their connections toother institute 
projects on hereditary pathology. 
Mengele’s Munich doctorate in 
anthropology involved research on 
racial variations of the lower jaw. 

Verschuer enabled Mengeie to com- 
plement the craniomelricaL approach 
with genetic and clinical Investiga- 
tions. Mengeie was concerned that 
advances In the surgical treatment of 
deft palates and hare lips would mean 
that if hereditary, their Incidence 
would increase. He located 1,222 rela- 
tives of 17 patients from the surgical 
clinic. He discovered attenuated forms 
of jaw deformities, and he correlated 
these with heart disease and Down's 
syndrome. He was interested in Inter- 
national research on the genetics of 
Inherited frequencies, and the German 
work' on the aetiology of cleft lip and 

S iiate won international recognition. 

ut certain of the correlations that he 
made, as with inherited feeble- 
mindedness, were results ofthe para- 
digm of hereditary pathology. 

Mengeie had joined the SA during 
1934, the NSDAP in May 1937, and 
the SS in May 1938. From August 1940 
he was on active service as a doctor In 
the Waffen SS. When appointed to the 
Racial and Settlement Office of the SS, 
he came to the Anthropological Insti- 
tute in January 1943. He was in 
Auschwitz as ciunp doctor from May 
30 1943. 

Mengeie was influenced by Vcra- 
chuer’s twin research. Unrelated chil- 
dren presented themselves as twins In 
the hope of surviving. Nyiszli related 
how experiments on living twins were 
complemented by pathological com- 
parisons of healthy ana diseased 
organs in twins who were killed for 
simultaneous evaluation. Growth de- 
fects, reproductive biology, variations 
like eye colour, and marks of racial 
degeneration like glandular and anato- 
mical anomalies were of interest; a 
Although the Reich research council 
records snow that the “twin camp" 
research was no longer funded after 
November 17. 1944,. the rest of the 
project was renewed. Fischer gave 
Verschuer moral support and research 
council officials regarded the pro- 
gramme as an urgent priority. The 
work was seen as of lasting value in 
conrast to the crumbling Rcicb. 

Letters of Fischer and Verschuer 
suggest that material from the “twin 
camp** was used by the psychologist 
Gottschaldt. An assistant at the 


Anthropologies I Institute used the gip- 
sy eyes prepared by Mengeie for 
research on eye colour anomalies. 
Verschuer wrote in January 1945 of 
research on protein from more than 
200 racially mixed human blood sam- 
ples. The albuminous plasma was 
prepared with the help of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Biochemistry. 
Naclitsheim's animal experiments sug- 
gest that Mengele’s research can be 
understood as a transfer of methods 
used on animals to "lower races" of 
gipsies, Jews and Slavs. 

After the war the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute for Anthropology was not 
disbanded by the allies. Nachtshehn, 
as acting director, hoped to continue 
the Anthropological Institute with 
Soviet support, but Verscheuer 


attempted to transfer the institute to 
Frankfurt with the backing of the city 
administration. On January 3, 194/, 


Nachtsheim organized a eugenic con- 
ference at the central health office of 
the eastern zone, urging reintroduc- 
tion ofthe 1932 sterilization proposals. 

Rivalry between Nachtsneim and 
Verschuer resulted in public criticism 
of Versehuer’s involvement with Au- 
schwitz. Gottschaldt, who was 
appointed to a chnir of psychology in 
East Berlin, denounced Verschucr's 
complicity with concentration camp 
experiments. Nachlsheim condemned 


genetics. 

He exonerated the use of concentra- 
tion camp materials for research as no 
different to using specimens provided 
from hospitals, verschuer was fined 
DM600 by a denazification tribunal. 
Fritz Lenz was appointed to a chair of 
human genetics at Gflitingen in the 
British zone in 1946 and Verschuer to 
MOnster in 1951. In 1947 US attitudes 
changed from nntagonism, owing to 
Jewisn criticisms of Nazi research, to 
support for human genetics, in reac- 
tion to the Soviet Lyienkoist attack on 
genetics. 

Attitudes to sterilization (carried 
out in over 350,000 cases) and eutha- 
nasia (with an estimated 200,000 vic- 
tims) differed. Rfldin advocated ster- 
ilization even for schizophrenia when 
he knew that there was only a 15 per 
cent chance of inheritance. Other 
eugenicists could condemn such com- 


pulsory measures, but support eutha- 
nasia- when it came to denazification 
they could then present themselves as 
critics of compulsory sterilization. 

Mengeie snowed how medical con- 
cerns with eradicating inherited dis- 
eases and racial persecution werecom- 
bined. His motives need to be under- 
stood in the context of research into 
“hereditary pathology". But despite 
efforts at a Oteichschaltung of biologis- 
tic and hereditarian medicine and 
psychiatry with Nazism, tensions and 
divergences persisted. Engcnldsts sur- 
vives the transition from Weimar, 
democracy to the Third Reich, and 
adapted to post-1945 conditions. The 
scientific community acted according 
to distinctive priorities ensuring both 
the support and survival of their intel- 
lectual realm. . 

The author Is at the Welkotne Unit for 
the History of Medicine, Oxford uni- 
versity. 
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A day in the life of 
(mainly) small business 


The long life 
of the 

Strange Death 

Peter Stansky on the 
continued relevance of 
George Dangerfield’s The 
Strange Death of 
Liberal England 



Just one day. 

I had left the cap off the oil and the car 
engine was a mess. Have it steam - 
cleaned, my friend told me. My local 
garages didn't do cleaning, and recom- 
mended a small firm five miles away. 
Once I had penetrated the switch- 
board, the girl was very helpful. Yes. 
we could do it, but the machine wasn't 
working properly. “We've been wait- 
ing several days for the engineer to 
come and put it right”. But no, there 
was no guarantee it would be repaired 
today. 

The AA, after much difficulty, sug- 
gested another firm, who didirt 
answer the phone. I laboriously disco- 
yered. A third firm (I should have 
looked in the Yellow Pages in the first 
place) , only a couple of miles away, 
would do it. Their instructions how to 
find them, however, proved mislead- 
ing, and when I arrived, no one in the 
vicliuty - neither the ice-cream van 
clientele nor the building I had been 
given as a landmark - had every heard 
of the firm. 

In c ?f^JP air 1 asJced the telephonist at 
a small firm to phone them, and they i 
replied that they were next door. Q nly i 
it was under a name d ifferent from the i 
one in the Yellow Pages. But it turned < 
out to be small firm, very friendly, and 1 

once they had got the machine to work 1 

and surrounded the neighbourhood i 
with black smoke, they cleaned up my 
engine. Hurrah. s 


had not yet been answered by the 
manufacturer - quite large really, by 
world standards. 


One day in the life. Fortunately, 
the nationalized postman delivered 
on time, and the denationalized (sorry, 
privatized) phone was working. Some- 
one, somewhere, somehow, was mak- 
ing a profit. Surprising. While 1 was 
paying for the engine steam-clean, the 
boss told me (at some length, while 
cadging cigarettes from those of his 
unfortunate employees who Impened 
into the office) about the three pains in 
ms life - the public, employees and 
machines. Ana about the Jaguar he 
had coveted, and in which he had three 
fires (only two of which could be 
attributed to the Jaguar). So had 
bought a Porsche instead. 

My Guardian was securely on sale 
today, after an “interruption of six 
days ’. I had written two whole pages 
of explanation for county hall of a 
one-night slay in Brussels two weeks 
ago, visiting the EEC on behalf of the 
college (and someone else had paid the 

farel TnHou nn.. n i.. U_if il. j 


King Edward: 
death marked the 
end of an era 


Then there was travel agenting. Just 
one office. Small firm. Yes, there was a 
charter flight to Baltimore, from Gat- 
wick. When I called back later she told 

55*32 hf had S°t it wrong. From 
Gatwick, it was Boston. To Baltimore, 
it was fromStaiisted. Fly out Saturday 
come back Saturday, f should have 
realized. Another phone call sug- 

Sriday 1 Hy ° Ut Satmda y> "turn 

So to another, local, travel agent. 

S£„ n 5!i!! 1 one branch - Still 

small. No, that charter was not British 
Caledonian, it was Jetsave, and daily. 
Which, It later turned out, was non- 
sense. So itseemed more sensible to so 
Apex, at £389. With my engine now 
clean (but firing on three plugs, despite 
their precaution of a plastic bag against 
the hot water) I went in. Only now it 
was £406. The £389 price I had been 
given was for October, and I was going 
in August. Which was what I had 
announced at the outset. 

In the meantime, my wife was 
discovering water all over the kitchen 
Boor. Our local plumber would come 
this evening or tomdrow morning - 
early. At the time of writing it is fate 
evening, so with a willing God - 
tomorrow morning. And please let it 

Sfin M,y ‘ 1 h ? ve 4 traJn to Birmingham 
at 10 am, and my wife is off in the car to 
txmdon at the crack of dawn. I know 

tbk *fanioon I 
also phoned the small college in Birm- 
ingham, where tomorrow l am attend- 
ing a small conference, to ask how to 
get there from the station. Hie papers I 
had received assumed that everyone 
was going by car. So I phone, between 
l r* P®» of course, having waited for 
the cheaper rate. No answer. The ' 
telephonist, when I located her after 2 
pm, was most helpful. As was my BR 
timetable, . . 

The kitchen was still wet. Waiting, 
between 1-2 pm, also to phone the car 

SSL.* 1 ! I “ d head 


[ a , re ) 1 ‘ Today county hall inquired why 
I had visited the EEC in Brussels two 
weeks ago on behalf of the college. 

So, says the Prime Minister, we 
should all do like (he Americans (or 
was it the Japanese, or both?) and set 
up myriads of small businesses. No 
doubt to keep the unemployed busily 
going bankrupt (as the figures seem 
to show) on their golden, or leaden, or 
transparent, handshakes. Instead of 
cluttering up street corners or the 
ambushing Jobcentres. And to give 
the Government an opportunity to use 
a large business called the Manpower 
Services Commission to Hdvlsc on how 
to set up small businesses. The hilarity 
is not in the inefficiency or the disas- 
ters. It is in the politics. Government, 
of course, grows more and more 
central by the hour. The prime min- 
isterial and secretary of state for 
educational tones of voice remind me 
increasingly of Edwin Chadwick, who, 
it was said, would have liked the 
English to be washed dally, all over, by 
S ecr « e : 1 . His contemporary mimics 
would bke to create market conditions 
wlucn would compel us to be rubbed 
all over, regularly, with entrepreneu- 
rial omunent. 

My friendly, steam-cleaning firm did 
not even have a sign to suggest their 
Yellow Paged name. No one really 
apologized for confusing Boston and 
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Baltimore, Gatwick andStansted. No 
one was surprised that I had not been 
told how to get to the conference by 
means other than car. We all, of 
course, have our repertoire of tales of 
inefficiency In firms large and small 
national and private. And this evening 

mV Wlffi truino tn cm <*,.« . 


a large garage rdally. After 2 pm the 

wm . mosthelpfuf-onefc 

^^frundhls btya. They rote both 
^eeywepk^ld claim 


Office, finds they have not provided 
them in order - at 26p a pagel 


Is there, somewhere beyond my 
comprehension of economicsand Mar- 
garet Thatcher, a certain kind of 
business practice that points towards 

lLS U fi/ Utures? . 1 have spent all my 
adult life assuming that some sort of 
planning was the safeguard of a better 
future. If the future lies In the market 
as 1 met it today, God help us all. 

Postscript, next day ' 

The fourth plug Works. The plumber 
did ms morning job- 1 was four hours 
[f te , f o^y conference. And the train 


In 1935 in New York the publishing 
house of Harrison, Smith and Robert 
Haas published George Dangcrfield’s 
The Strange Death of Liberal England. 
Now, 50 years later, the book is as 
vital, if not more so, then when it was 
first published. It was quite appropri- 
ate that the book, and its author, were 
celebrated fest spring at a meeting of 
the Pacific coast conference on British 
studies at San Luis Obispo in Califor- 
nia. quite close to Santa Barbara 

Whf>»> nonsarKoM I!. ■ «• 
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in this year we shall see Halley’s comet 
again, which Dangerfield remembers 
having seen as a child, and being told 
that it would not appear again in Ills life 
time. Hie comet appears on the first 
page of the book (heralding the daz- , 
zung prose to come), observed by 
the Prime Minister, Herbert Henry 
Asquith, from the deck of the - 
Admiralty yacht Enchantress, “to 
ft* death of a king”; , 

Edward VII. 

I The Strange Death of Liberal Eng- j 
land has had, eventually, a strong j 
impact upon the historical profession, « 
as well as something of an odd history, t 

The original publishers quite soon E 
went out of business and the book was r 
not kept in print in America. It was t 
published a year later in England for r 
the first time by Constable, but in n r 
slightly truncated form without the s 
important epilogue on Rupert Brooke. * 

Over the next 26 years it was a book n 
known only, I believe, by a few, r 
recommended by word of mouth and { 
not, on the whole, given much altcn- s 
tton by the historical profession or the v 
reading public. j 

The author himself did not remain at u 

all obscure. When the book was pub- n 
hshed Dangerfield was the literary 0 
editor of Vanity Pair in New York. 
After having been educated at Hert- a 
ford College, Oxford, where he was a o 



. tie was a 

contemporary of Evelyn Waugh’s, he 
had, several years later in 1930, come 


: i . J ,r come 

to America and by the middle of the 
decade was an active literary figure, 
reviewing extensively in various 

Amp.rirun 


on the contrary, a new and an exuber- 
ant life." 

But as far as 1 can discover, there 
was no review in file American Histor- 
ical Review, the English Historical 
Review, or other scholarly journals of 
the time. There was, however, an 
interesting review in Tiie New Repub- 
lic by H. N. Brailsford. He pointed out 
something of the central paradox of 
the book that the study both affirms 
and denies. "To Mr. Dangcrfield's 
principal argument one might reply 
‘hfl] . English liberalism Tias not 
perished. As an attitude to life, based 
on an ethical and rationalist view of 
society, it survives in the main body of 
the Labour Party, In the non-confor- 
mist churches, in a still influential 

P ress, and even in n wing of the Torv 
arty ft Is still, with its mingfcZ 
snrewdness and sclf-dcccplion, the 
lyrica! English way of thinking. Wliat 
X d J® fo.rtf hour of seeming Triumph 

m?riif£. a .»y beral P W’ ™ th some 
if U l L S ’ similHr statement 
C ^nd ^ ado od , a y- At the some time 
- and this to my mind demonstrates the 
great power of the book - the collapse 
of ronsensus and (he rise of violence 
that Dangerfield wrote about for the 
period §10-1914 has also been * 


A — ° -"'“iiHiiviy til various 

American publications. 

He bad already published a study of 
the Indian mutiny in 1933 and in 1941 
££i W v? e , 0 .!? fhe education of Edward 
VU: Victoria's Heir. After the second 
world war, he established a consider- 
able reputation as an American histo- 
rian, particularly of the early 19th 
century 7%e Era of Good Peelings 

iQ« t ra BailC H >ft » n i Pulitzer prizes in 
S ^rtfor Robert R. Livingston 
followed in 1960 and The Awakening 
NMonalism: 1815-1928 
in 1965. Then in 1976 he returned to his 
earlier interest in the brilliant The 
Damnable Question: A Study of 
Anglo-Irish Relations. 1 

«. But fo*; historians of Britain, the 
canonical work is The Strange Death 

of Liberal PnotrtnA A. T 


the historical profession when It was 

5?kKff Bhea ’ b ° i . ng taken rather 

snobbishly as a volume of popular 
hjstonr. True, it was reviewed favour- 
ably by the young historian Stanley 
Pargellls, but in the middlebrow Satur- 

±l R ”h- ?)• T." gave a favour- 

able but dull ^review of the English 
“ ‘he September 1937 issue of 
History, with no acknowledgement 
pro or con, of the brilliance of the 
writing, though he did tell his readers 
the central theme of the book. “It Was 
not death wUch gave Imperial Eng- 
land such a disturbing appearance in 
the spring and summer offiU, It was 


— '““ic uus man at 

this very moment. 

fo the 1950s, I read a tattered copy 
of the original edition, to be found in 
foe stacks of Harvard Widener lib- 

■ P a P erback edition, the 

■ S£ 19 S n now in a "milar state. 
Hiomas Wallace, the prominent 

| American publisher, then a young 
| S&Jf ^^ni a division of 
Putnams, had the idea - I claim 
! probably Incorrectly at my suggestion, 

t ’ aas L he d d eonsult me about it - 

f to bring the book into print after so 
1 many years of neglect, 
i h a °w in Its 19th Capricorn 
1 P. ub Jshed in its original 
England In 1966 and 

ThnlSi b • Wlth „® P reface by Paul 
ThomMon m a Granada paperback 
Which has also been issued - making at 
present two editions avails We 8 fo 
fe n “ 7 b y the publishers Academy 

of acadeouc mon™ 

grephs have been forgotten. The 
Shwigg Death continues as a mafor 

“ mpl “ it ) r - P««n“d in 

^. Historians of the greatest dktinr 
don. acknowledging its qualities, haw 


taken CTeal pains to point out the 
errors of the work. Of course, nothin 
amid more vividly attest to its vitality 
And the interrelation will not die; ra 
matter how often it may be knocked on 
the bead, it has shaped the way the 
period is viewed. With its extraordjn- 
ary literate and witty prose, its power 
of description and analysis, even if not 
presented in a traditional scholarly 
way, it is n study that will always have 
to be taken into account. There can be 
few works that arc so vital after 50 
ycara, as likely to survive for another 
50 or ns enjoyable to read. 

What is the argument made in the 
book? It denis, with wonderful Insight 
and imagination, considering that It 
was based just on published sources, as 
well as "private information,” as cited 
in the bibliography, on the four great 
rebellions of the period 1910-1914 in 
England, two more or less on the right, 
two more or less on the left. They were 
the attempt of the House of Lords to 

E reserve their powers against the 
ibcrnl Patty anil the determination of 
the Tories to preserve Northern Ire- 
land ns part of Britain; the van 
increase in the number of Imfwfrisf 
strikes mid the militant efforts of the 
suffragettes to obtain the vole. It 
would appear that in there various 
campaigns, the Liberal Party had, on 
the whole, prevailed, but “the dog it 
was that died". 

On the one hand, Dangerfield has a 
certain nostalgia for this world, in 
which ho was born. He writes, In the 

a last lines uf the book, when 
ng back from the vista of Rupert 
Brooke's grave “all the violence of the 
pre-war world has vanished, and in its 


other England where tne Oranlchester 
church clock stood at ten to three, 
where there was Beauty and Certainty 
and Quiet, and where nothing was . 
real. Today we know it for what d was; 
but there are moments, very human 
moments, when we could almost find It 
in our hearts to envy those who saw It. 
and who never lived to see the new 
world.” 

At the same time Dangerfield deep- 
ly admires - while treating them with 
witty irony - the vitality of the new 
movements, their very commitment to 
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campaigns had its attractions until it 
was overwhelmed by the greatest vio- 
lence of them all, tne coming of the 
first world war. Dangerfield towards 
the conclusion of his book gives that 
splendid quotation from Churchill ab- 
out the afternoon of July 24, 1914: 
parishes of Tyrone and Ferma- 
nagh faded back into the mists and 
squalls of Ireland, and a strange fight 
began immediately, but by perceptible 
gradations, to fau and grow upon the 
map of Europe." 

Dangerfield raises, but does not 
solve, as the war prevented the issue 
being joined, the question of whether 
there would have been civil war. One 
suspects not, but one should not 
underestimate the possibilities of vio- 
lence of the Englisn; “the grave mat- 
ters" were not “put to the test". As one 
of the most important books about the 
English past, as an example tju* 1 
history can be abiding literature, The 
Strange Death of Liberal England goes 
rollicking into its second half-ce ntury^ 

The author is professor of history ol 
Stanford University, California. 
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Trevor Coombs on the dual function of art galleries: education and art 

Writing in I he magazine Art Monthly - — 7 g r " ■■ ■ — 

in 198?, critic Lawrence Alloway de- j-. fc /. 

fined the gallery's function as the 1 1 b* CSHjg.ST-iTT'^" 

transmission of “information". In the {'*' 

1970s, conceptual art - an art of pure i'- \ y -i *• 

information - had radically revised the ^ . . jl fTTUnTlif H ‘ _ \ rjfe SP SM 


gallery context, making it, in effect, 
directly constitutive of ihc meaning of 
art. Why is it then, in the present, 


depressed decade, that the methods 
made available by conceptual art have 
failed to be assimilated by the so-called 
progressive galleries? 

Alloway analysed the situation in 
socio-economic terms, pointing to eco- 
nomist Kenneth Boulding's distinction 
between the “replacement function 
which is necessary to restore an ex- 
isting knowledge and capita! struc- 
ture" and a "developmental function 
which organizes the structures of 
knowledge in general into new forms". 

He goes on to conclude that “art 
galleries are central to the structure of 
knowledge about art . . . but they 
seem decreaslngly responsive to new 
factors. Despite modifications in the 
art world that reflect social change, 
they have cultivated replacement prac- 
tices at the expense ot developmental 
change”. 

It may be too simplistic to blame the 
economic context m which galleries 
are operating for the proliferation of 
"replacement practices", but the signs 
are that this is at least a major 
influence. Recent monetarist policies 
are, after all, forcing commercialism 
on both independent and municipal 
galleries, in an attempt to enforce the 
wholly inadequate abstract notion of 
value for money. Statistics are becom- 
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placement practices. All major galler- 
ies keep them, but I despair at the 
widespread assumption that "good" 
statistics equal success. 

Replacement practices proliferate in 
other areas. The idea that a gallery's 
role is to “get pictures into people’s 
homes" is not uncommon; nor is the 
attitude that promotes a gallery as the 
icing on the cake of a well-balanced, 
liberal-thinking municipality. But by 
far the most diversionaiy is the general 
all-round acceptance that a gallery 
functions within tourism. 

Marcia Pointon, writing in The 
THES last October 26, is guilty of this 
when she says: “Britain's tourist indus- 
try and its status as the centre of the 
world ait market derives from the 
standards of scholarship that are Inde- 
pendently developed and safeguarded 
within the institutions of higher educa- 
tion which present Government poli- 
cies are destroying." 

Admittedly, she is here discussing 
the teaching of art history, but it is in 
her curious linking of standards of 
scholarship with the tourist industry 
that somehow misses the point. And so 
does Julian Spaulding's comment, 
made at the recent Association of Art 
Historians conference, that “tempor- 
ary exhibitions were primarily of scho- 
larly Importance, presenting the latest 
research in catalogues”. 

What both these arguments fail to 


M * './-V : v ' 1 ' ' such as Mary belly’s Post Partum Document (detail 

:• 4 above) imply a new "scholarship of the art object”? 

: How could galleries - like the Whitworth, Man- 

• s \ r .\. 'K' 1 • ■ Chester -respond to a new artistic and educational 

‘ l - 1 - challenge? 

Lectures at an exhibition . . . 


recognize is that much of today's work , 
given the right methods of presenta- 
tion, can be directly constitutive of the 
knowledge of art. Why, after all, 
should scholarship be restricted to 
catalogues or books? Why shouldn't it 
take place on the walls? 

Forms of art and methods of pre- 
sentation mutually define each other. 
If galleries fail to respond in this 
relationship they hinder what I would 
call “the scholarship of the art-object”. 

A gallery functions as a very real 
contributor to, and constructor of, 
culture, and it is through an under- 
standing of culture that a gallery 
should operate. Whether It does this 
accidentally, through presenting the 
best and most important work on a 
continuous basis, or consciously, 
through the promotion of an active 
education policy, is debatable. What is 

S ent, though, is the fact that an 
Ition (with its headaches of orga- 
nization and the practicalities of get- 
ting works on to walls) always takes 
precedence. 

Educational events are usually after- 
thoughts, necessary, but secondary 
elements of a well-balanced program- 
me (or. at worst, more icing on the 
cake). Most galleries have some kind 
of educational policy, albeit an often 


patronizing one, centring around the 
assumption that so much of today's 
work is so difficult for the average 
person to understand that a gallery has 
an obligation to enlighten - or even to 
provide explanations. 

While this at least has its heart in the 
right place, many educational events 
mounted by galleries are inadequate or 
arranged for the tapping of different 
funding sources. Education is, even in 
these monetarist times, implicitly 
more “saleable" to the bureaucrats 
(not to mention the private spon- 
sorship we are all supposed to be vying 
for) than the fine arts could ever be. 
But surely we have a value system 
operating here? 

If the production of art, and more 
importantly its presentation, is going 
to be truly constitutive of the know- 
ledge of art - by bringing out the 
scholarship of the art object - then this 
value system has to be confronted. 
This requires a fundamental shift, in 
thinking and emphasis, away from the 
notion of a gallery as a passive reflector 
of artistic achievements, towards the 
concept of the gallery as a cultural . 
producer Itself, which is by no means 
easy. 

Such a move demands first and 
foremost a combating of the powerful 


hegemony of the art object. And this is 
where a sensitively defined education- 
al policy - one that will put over at least 
the same amount of time, energy and 
resources as any programme of exhibi- 
tion organizing commands - comes in. 
This may be asking a lot, but by far the 
most important implication is a basic 
review of thinking, approach and 
methods employed at present. 

Even today, whether it is through 
ease of organization, or merely lack of 
confidence In tackling “the new", 
galleries and museums of art are 
reluctant to give over space in their 
programmes to investigating a particu- 
lar issue or method. 

Many shows do set out to be didac- 
tic. What this normally implies is the 
presentation of extraneous informa- 
tion, usually printed texts, alongside 
the actual work of art, a temporary 
threat to its privileged status. State- 
ments, explanatory notes and historic- 
al references are all well and goad in 


more readily readable 


the essence of whai I am talking about 
- the scholarship of the art work. 

We have to introduce people to the 
language of art; there is no other 
option. Only through an understand- 
ing of how a work ofa particular period 
utilizes the language available - or 
rather operates within the linguistic 
limitations of the given period - that 
real information on its production as a 
cultural artefact becomes accessible. 
The same applies to “theme shows"; 
there has to he a dearly discernible 
linguistic connection between selected 
works, not merely (as is often the case) 
similarity of content or on morpholo- 
gical grounds. 

It Is not enough just to put pictures 
on a wall. It is only through the full 
realization of a gallery's educational 
potential, that justice can be done in 
furthering current knowledge of art 
and disseminating that knowledge. If 
the coordinators of galleries fail to 
recognize this, then they are likely to 
stay hopelessly trapped within prevail- 
ing - repressive and ideological - 
potions or whht their function Is, . 

The author Is assistant at the Bhtecoat 
Gallery, Liverpool. He fs a practising 
artist and a member of the Liverpool 


same problem; they fail 10 bring out Artists’ Workshop. 


Double markers galore Where would we be without exams, asks John Daniel 


“ Examinations are formidable even 
to the best prepared, for the greatest 
fool may ask more than the wisest 
man can answer Discuss. 

I’m not sure that we are the greatest 
fools or our students are the wisest 
men (or women) but between us we 


suppose it all begins with our exam 
questions which cannot be ordinary 
questions such as would be asked in a 
seminar but are required by the gran- 
deur of the occasion to be pompous 
beyond recomition. 

They usually end up rolling about on 
the page wrapped up in other people's 
quotations like Colonel Blimp in his 
turkish towel. Or they hee-baw and 
snuffle back and forth through thickets 
of rhetoric as if the real test were not to 
answer the question but to discover 
exactly what it means. 

The students invariably ignore all 
these fine points and round off their 
essays with a jobbing plane that dis- 
poses of all the delicate nuances care- 
fully built into the questions. The 
double-markers present themselves 
with an immediate dilemma: should 
they accept this new, collective version 
of the question since 95 per cent of the 
candidates have answered it this way? 
Or should they stick out for tne 
original version, nuances and all, and 
give 95 per cent an F? 

Unfortunately these decisions are 


never made in advance but only when 
it becomes apparent that one double- 
marker has gone in one direction while 
the other has gone off In the other. Hie 
facts would be disturbing if anyone 
ever got to know about them. Out of 40 
candidates taking two three-hour pap- 
ers with three questions per paper, we 
are unable to hit the jackpot precisely 
ot any one candidate. , . 

So we begin by reciting our notes to 
one another ana arguing about what 
was left out of the answer.. But the 
horse-trading Inevitably starts. Tbere's 
even an odd feeling of justice in 
awarding a C when one of us has given 
a C minus and the other a C plus, as 
though truth always lies between two 
extremes. But some of our divergen- 
cies are whacky by any standards: D 

K Ius against B minus. We take them 
ome and read them again and discov- 
er we have over-reacted against some 
minor tic: the misspelling of an au- 
thor's name, the one sentence that 
broke through the fog so brilliantly we 
forgot everything else and marked it 
up In excessive gratitude. 

And then there is the handwriting. 
Ah, the handwriting! The script that 
creeps along with the tails of all Us ps 
elided into the common herd and all its 
ts bent down to the level of es so the 
.whole procession seems like a chain of 
diminutive elephants. Wasn’t there an 
American survey which showed that 
teachers responded to handwriting 
more tjian they did to content? That 


the same article penned in a mature 
hand invariably received a higher 
grade than it didin a teenager’s scrawl? 

We try to overcome our prejudices 
but the names arc there at the top of 
each page. Michael, who came to two 
seminars last. October, clearly hasn’t ; 
read the work he’s pontificating about. 
Janice, on the otner hand, came to 
every seminar and although she’s mis- 
read the .question . . « We are not 
giving degrees for attendance of 
course, nor for effort. Nor are we 
assessing Michael’s mind, which may 
be first-class although he hasn't done a 
stroke of work. 

But is it so unfair to take this 
extra-examinational account of the 
students? If the exam counts for 70 per 
cent and the. course wofk for 30 per 
cent. Is It so unfair to tip the scales a 
little when the average student’s 
course-work has been more impressive 
(and typed) while this scribble in front 
of us looks as if it was written standing 
up against the wall before the exam 
started? What kind of system is it that 
awards more status and prestige to 
inferior work? Why should we give 70 
per cent to a warmed-up version of an. 
essay which only received 30 per cent 
when it was freshly served? 

We battle on with our prejudices. 
Reading 240 essays in a week - “a light 
load" - means that after two hours 
every esSay' begins to swim in eveiy 
other. A good exam paper is obviously 
one in which the spread of student 


answers is evenly distributed. 

This year there are two questions 
which the candidates spot like dead 
donkeys from their vulture-like 
heights. Down they come, leaving the 
other questions isolated in the wilder- 
ness. By the time we have read 10 
consecutive versions of the same 
answer wc have the impression they 
are all identical, as in many ways they 
are. In desperation we switch to the 
vertical as opposed to the horizontal 
marking system, reading all the Sec- 
tion A questions in each paper, then 
the Section B questions ana so on. 

This has the advantage of getting 
past a baring student more quickly but 
ft produces even, wilder swings in the 
total assessment. The same student Is 
likely to score ah A, a C and an F plus 
on his three essays. But wc are mark- 
ing answers, not people, we remind 
ourselves. “Send it to the external. 
Make him earn his money." We slide 
the crazier disagreements into 0 large 
brown envelope.. 

There are some good scripts In 
which students have successfully re- 
conciled the knowledge they bring into 
the examination room wim (he ques- 
tions they find waiting for them there. 
But they are comparatively rare. The 
grammatical errors and spelling mis- 
takes are merely the outer edges of the 
devastation which lecturers unani- 
mously bemoan or make fun of, 

But collecting howler* from scripts is 
rather like rejoicing over firsts - a 


pathetic compensation for a system 
which generates bath under equally 
artificial conditions. “It’s mainly jour- 
nalists who get firsts," F. R. Leavis is 
reported to have said, and there is 
some truth in that. The particular 
range of qualities being tested: an 
ability to write quickly and at length 
without correction, the swift recall of 
evidence and a perky style which will 
keep an examiner awake are all attri- 
butes of the journalist rather than the 
academic. 

The exam boards meet and haggle 
over their decimal points. All our 
troubled divergencies suddenly begin 
to converge like a swarm of befcs. As 
the various scores are totted up. It 
transpires that the majority of studeuts 
are 2.2 criss-crossing the boundary into 
2.1 and back again. The exam results 
are in Une with the national average; 
they prove what we always suspected 
ami justice is seen to be done. 

By five o-clock that evening the little 
white, lists with the typed names are 
pinned up in the glass cases, to prove 
that the system has survived intact for 
another academic year, and we can 
join in the excitement and relief that 
constitute one of the chief rituals of our 
community. Formidable? Well* yes, 
but fun too. And where would we all 
be without them? 

The author is head of the humanities in 
the Plymouth Business School, Ply- 
, mouth Polytechnic, . I 
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A picture of life on the poverty line 


by Eric J. Evans 




Annals of the Labouring Poor: social 
change and agrarian England 1660- 
1900 

byK. D. M. Snell 

Cambridge University Press, £30.00 
ISBN 0521 245486 


Our knowledge of the social structure 
of rural England has been immeasur- 
ably increased in the last two decades. 
Its increase has resulted in the retreat 
of the revisionist economic historians 
whose interpretation of rural change 
was the dominant one in the mid- 
1960s. it was then generally accepted 
that the parliamentary enclosure 
movement had been massively over- 
written by warm-hearted but sen- 
timental soda! historians such as the j 
Hammonds and E. C. K. Gonner. i 
Enclosure, we were told, was but a i 
minor hiccup disturbing the long, slow \ 
story of the decline of the small • 
landowner and peasant proprietor. It 
frequently offered new opportunities 
for the hard-pressed labourer - a 
conclusion which seemed to be sup- 
ported by evidence of labour shortages 
during the period of the French wars at 
the end or the 18th century. 

_ Even then, however, uneasy reflec- 
tions remained. The then new ortho- 
doxy ran counter to informed and 
sophisticated contemporary opinion. 
One did not need to be a william 
Gobbett to notice the massive de- 
terioration of living standards and 
self-respect of southern rural labour- 
ers. Arthur Young, high priest of 
agricultural improvement, believed 
inat enclosure had unnecessarily dam- 
aged the labourer. This theme was 
taken up and enlarged by Edward 
Thompson and ninny of his students 
during the 1970s when the importance 
of custom and community was stres- 
sed. Thompson found no difficulty in j 
demonstrating a massive discontinuity • 
during the 18th century as customary < 
norms and values were successfully j 
challenged by sharper definitions of i 
property right and the arbitrary ad- 
judication of market forces. As is usual < 
with unlicensed competition, the weak j 
wont to the wall. The scale of rural , 
protest between 1700 and 1 850, In food i 
riots, rick burning, threatening letters < 
to those In authority and the like, i 
cannot be understood outside the ! 
context of desperate defence of en- « 
trenched community values. j 

Now, thanks to Dr Snell’s splendid 
study, we can subject the “continuity 
thesis to yet more rigorous scrutiny. 
Tne Thompsonians nave revolutio- 
nized our perceptions of 18th-century 
society yet, deeply researched though 
much of their work Is, it is (in the best 
sense) impressionistic, Dr Snell repre- 
sents the concerns and the methodolo- 
gy of the Cambridge Group for 
Population and Social Structure. The 


luantitative 
s losing its 


book possesses stron 
support, yet it never 
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curves 


Did British Capitalism Breed 

Inequality? 

by Jeffrey G, Williamson 
Allen* Unwin, £20.00 
1SBN0Q4 942186 7 

American economic historians have in 
recent years made an' enormous con- 
tribution fo our understanding of Brit- 
ish economic history. Their work has 
splayed energy m debate, familiarity 
with economic theory apd econo- 
metrics and a concern with Issues of the 

present as well as the past. Often to the 
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Rick-burning at a Kent farm, around 1830 


readership by arid number-crunching. 
It also aims to link quantitative work 
with contemporary opinion to provide 
nn insight, as Snell has it, into how 
“economic and structural changes in- 
fluenced social attitudes". The pros- 
pectus is ambitious but, for the most 
part, triumphantly achieved. 

The research base of this project is 
the voluminous records of parochial 
settlement under the old Poor Law. 
Examinations of applicants for relief 
contain huge, diverse quantities of 
information about wages, unemploy- 
ment, family status, apprenticeship, 
job security and literacy. TTiey had not 
previously been given systematic 
study, no doubt, because of ilicir 
enormous bulk and apparent intracta- 
bility. Now, aided by new quantitative 
aids and techniques, Dr Snell has made 
sense of them and all economic and 
social historians will be in his debt Tor 
having done so. We have a more vivid 
and detailed picture of life at and 
around the poverty line - which is 
where nearly nil southern labourers at 
the time lived - than ever before. Dr 
Snell's bibliography reveals work on 
settlement documentation from 28 
southern and midland counties, 
reaching up to Shropshire and Leices- 
tershire. Within these counties, 
according to my own computation, the 
records of no fewer than 5,113 settle- 
ment units have been analysed. 

The results of such labours amply 
repay the effort. Whereas this could 
have been another study of rural living 
standards at a time of crisis. Dr Snell 
turns it into something much more 
ambitious and imaginative. He casts 
important new light on the family as a 
socioeconomic unit, on apprenticeship 

tive - though with not too much of the 
jargon - of a student of economic 
development, interested in the 
comparative experience of industrial 
change over the last two hundred 
year*: He seeks the answer to the 
question: was Simon Kuznets right In 
arguing that industrializing countries 
nmt experience increasing income In- 

(Vlliailfflf than if< 


and on the plight of women as wage 
earners. It is one of the book's great 
strengths that it provides secure 
evidential underpinning For so many 
new areas of concern to social histo- 
rians. Snell shows, for example, (hat 
females were apprenticed in the early 


and shipwright. Later in the century, 
fomalc apprenticeship declined 
markedly and, where it survived, it 
concentrated on recognizably modern 
female occupations such ns sempstress 
and milliner. Growing population, 
which created a labour glut, un- 
doubtedly contributed to the marked 
sexual segregation of Inbour and re- 
duced job opportunities for women. 
Such reductions were particularly no- 
ticeable in heavily capitalized trades 
which tended to move away from 
domestic or family production during 
the 18th century. It mny well be that 
Wrigley and Schofield's famous rc- 
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vclation that the mean age of marriage 
for women dropped from 27 to 24 
between about 1680 and 1820, while 
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have always been fun. . 

In this book, one of their leaders 


in mis dock, one of their leaders until the • iK2fk AwnX., 


In answering this question, William- 
son incidentally refutes a frequent 
criticism made of his compatriots, that 
with a few honourable exceptions they 
tove been little concerned with data 
roliection, loo much concerned with 
theorizing. He' puts British economic 
historians to shame by his discovery 
that, printed in the Parliamentary 
Papers, lie wage series for civil ser- 
vants which greatly augment our 
knowledge of the wage structure of 
Britain. < 

Was there a Kuznets curve in Bri- 
tain? Williamson concludes that' there 
was, but that it did not being to operate 
unhl the 1820s. Accordrog to his 


ITA1IIV 

tne proportion of women not marrying 
at all dropped from 25 per cent to 0 per 
cent, Is partially explained by the lack 
of gainful alternatives to early mar- 
riage. 

Rural poverty undoubtedly affected 
family structure. Since only about 30 
per cent of workers gained a “settle- 
ment (and consequent right to poor 
relief) for themselves in the early 19th 
century as against almost 90 per cent in 
the early 18th, the Incentive to mobil- 
ity in search of employment was great- 
ly reduced. In the south and east, 
yearly hiring of farm servants almost 

was a steep decrease in equality, which 
was reversed only around the 1860s; 
thereafter equality increased slowly to 
the end of his study in the first decade 
of this century. 

It seems surprising that the curve did 
not begin its downward path until the 
1820s, since the “wave of gadgets’' had 
been sweeping across England for 
wme decades. Williamson’s explana- 
tion Is the French Wars, whose meat 
cost depressed British Investment In 
those gadgets and gave an advantage 
to the unskilled. Once the wars were 
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Williamson finds that the downswing 
was primarily the result nf th» imS 
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account, the early years orindustri- 
ahzahon saw little change in the pat- 
tern of earnings or income inequality. 
But then, from the end of the French 
wars, the position changed and there 
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skills and more skilled men and 
women; their earnings increased,' leav- 
ing others behind as industrialization 
saved on unskilled labour, and society 
took several decades to meet the new 
demands. By the middle of the 19th 
century, not only was the speed of 
indDsfrializatioh slowing, but the sup- 
ply of skills was catching up: Tfe 
relative advantage of the skilled in the 
. “tour market then decreased and 
produced the upturn in the KuZnets 


disappeared; labourers were in- 
creasingly hired by the day or for 
specific tasks, with no prospect of 
gaining a settlement. Eighteenth-cen- 
tury farm servants had opportunities to 
save and thus begin marriage with 
some form of security. Ninctecnth- 
ccntuiy labourers married earlier and 
with little behind them. Widespread 
rural unemployment was frequently 
cited as a cause of early marriage and 
subsequent increased dependence on 
Poor Law assistance when larger fami- 
lies could not be fed. Snell contends 
that a rapidly growing, yet increasingly 
immobile, population in the south and 
cast led to growing community con- 
sciousness and increasing alienation 
from men of property. ^'Conditions 
were now conducive to a festering of 
long-term resentments, for class biitcr- 

.*2 lhc unionism of the 

1870s. This is pcrhnps plausible hut 
Inc argument is not followed up and it 
requires testing against the fact that 
population pressure had eased by the 
1 870s and against the notorious 
evanescence ofagricultural unionism. 

The book's longest chapter provides 
an extended exposition of the evil 
consequences of parliamentary enclo- 
sure. Tlie temporary increases in de- 
mand for labour in hedging and ditch- 
ing and the more permanent ones 
resulting from changes in land use. 
upon which J. D, Chambers relied, are 
shown here to be of relatively little 
account. Stress is placed upon the 
severe economic privations resulting 
from loss of common rights and, even 
more important, upon the consequen- 
tial increases in seasonal unemploy- 
ment. Enclosure also "accelerated 
changes in the sexual division of 

curve. 

Like much of Williamson's work, 
the book is controversial from begin- 
ning to end. It is written with panache, 
anticipating objections, demolishing 
opponents and relying on assumptions 
that will infuriate many critics. Even 
the postcript, uncharacteristically ten- 
tative, merely emphasizes the driving 
force of the rest of the book. 6 

Three aspects of the work are likely 

to give most trouble. First, how odd 
was Britain? Williamson seeks to dis- 
regard institutional forces, to concen- 

rl i,?x dc £ lyin 8 forc « that are 
more likely to be common among all 
countries, past and present, that 
embark on the path to industrialization 
Md modern economic growth.” But 

first; 2°“ th “ not matter? 

to^ar characteristics of 
»2 uc ? don » of apprenticeship 
P 0 ^ have nothing to 
do with her economic experience? 

Second, even if Williamson is right 
to dismiss such fetors, how robustis 
mod «sl which 
COmmon underf ying 
* torfbnns. reasonably welf 
though in some respects not auite as 
cioim 8 , wlicn ap- 
jS*J Jret to tiie downswing, then to 
the upswing of the Kuzhets curve. But ■ 


labour, leaving women more on. 
carious y positioned on the laCr 
murket . Enclosure also induced sub- 
sluntml out-migration. Dr Snell might 
perhaps have been rather more cau 
tin us to sustain the contrast between 
the experiences of enclosed and non- 
enclosed or earlier-enclosed parishes 
hut his overall treatment isconvincina 
Enclosure was indeed a major discos 
timiity with malign consequences for 
the rural underprivileged. 

Snell's work represents both a 
weighty and nn impressive addition to 
the literature. It will become required 
rending for all students of British niral 
society. It also whets the appetite fora 
promised complementary volume 
treating northern England. In this, the 
author, with commendable prospec- 
tive even-handedness, promises more 
optimistic general conclusions. Only 
three reservations to this book suggest 
themselves and none significantly re- 
duce my admiration for its general 
contribution. The first is methodolo. 
gical. Since so much research rests on 
settlement examinations, it seems to 
me that Snell could have made more of 
the change in Poor Law practice after 
1 795, when only those likely to become 
immediately chargeable could be re- 
moved from their parish of residence if 
not settled. Thus, Poor Law overseers 
nnd others had less discretion over 
whom they might examine. The kind 
of evidence winch survives before 1795 
might reflect the efficiency and compe- 
tence of the officials (upon which much 
ndverse comment wits passed in the 
1834 Poor Law Report) to a larger 
extent thnn Snell allows. Secondly, 
though readers are promised that the 
book examines social change between 
1660 and 1900, they shoulube warned 
that its centre of gravity lies firmly in 
the period 1750 to 1850. The overall- 
argument justifies such n concentra- 
tion but it cannot he said that the book 
at tempts a thorough study of two 
centuries and 11 hull. 

The third rose mi t ion concerns the 
status of the work. Though appearing 
in book form, it is more property a 
series or connected chapters. These 
compel study more for themselves 
than 11 s part or nn integrated and 
coherent whole. The overall theme of 
inimisc ration is dear enough but the 
Iniok proceeds rather by fits and starts. 
Hie final chapter on Thomas Hardy 
and Dorset is interesting in ilself but 
sits oddly in the context of what has 
gone before, even allowing for the 
fact dial the author is anxious lo 
link quantitative and “literary” 
approaches. Since few readers would 
have been likely to read the book from 
cover to cover anyway, this reservation 
may have limited significance. What is 
on offer provides a feast for the mind 
and will substantially alter many pers- 
pectives on the development of mod- 
ern rural society. 

Dr Evans b reader tn history at the 
University of Lancaster. 

the tests are conducted in the light of 
Williamson’s belief, on the basis of his 
earlier calculations, that the turning 
point came around 1861. They do not, 
therefore, test that belief or tne send- • 
tivity of the model to the foil. 

Third, how reliable is his evidence 
and, in particular, the cost of living 
index which he compiles from it” 
There are, as he admits, weak points; 
the series for rent is particularly impor- 
tant and contentious. It will have many 
critics but, let us hope, critics who, like 
Williamson, have actually tried to 
improve the data base. 

It is appropriate to state these 
reservations as questions, for the book 
is above all one which forces the reader 
to question past assumptions. Some 
will, no doubt, survive Williamsons 
assaults; others will not. They will have 
succumbed to one of the most 
penetrating and most stimulating ex- 
amples of the new economic history 
yet to appear. 


Roderick Floud 

Roderick Floud is professor of modem 
history at Bifkbeck College, London. 
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Blacks and 
change 

Race, Reform and Rebellion: the 

Second Reconstruction in black 

America 1945-1982 

by Manning Marable 

Macmillan, £12.00 and £5.95 

ISBN 0333 32010 and 3201 15 

Blacks and Whites: narrowing the gap? 

by Reynolds Farley 

Harvard University Press, £17.25 

ISBN 0674 07631 1 

Social Change In the United States 

1945-1983 

by William Issel 

Macmillan, £15.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 333 36737 5 and 36738 3 

Few subjects provoke as much debate 
and controversy as how American 
society has adapted and continues to 
adapt to rapid social and economic 
change. As soon as one crisis passes 
another seems to emerge, thus giving 
non-Amcricans the impression of con- 
stant social upheaval. Measured in 
terms of regime-threatening political 
movements, the reality is very diffe- 
rent. Almost no country displays a 
greater stability. Given the extraordin- 
ary ethnic, linguistic, religious and 
economic mix of modern America, a 
remarkable capacity for adaptation to 
change is the most notable characteris- 
tic of the system. 

If there is an exception to this 
general feature it is with respect to 
black Americans. For although truly 
revolutionary protest has been rare in 
American history, blacks remain badly 
disadvantaged and politically alien- 
ated not only in relation to whites but 
also to most other ethnic minorities. 
According to Manning Marable in 
Race , Reform and Rebellion, the rela- 
tive failure of black rebellion can be 
attributed to a mixture of repression, 
weak leadership and the“buying off* 
of black elites with material benefits. 
Marable concedes that during the 
Second Reconstruction (1945-1982) 
real advances, especially in the legal 
status of blacks, were made. True 
equality will come only with the “Third 
Reconstruction”, however, “which 
seeks the empowerment of the labour- 
ing classes, national minorities, and all 
of the oppressed. Hie ‘freedom 1 of 
capital must be restricted for the 
common good.” As a history of the 
civil rights and black power move- 
ments Marable's work is oadly flawed. 
Like most American Marxists, he is 
strong on emotion and polemic but 
weak on fact and theory. We learn 
little, for example, from the selective 
listing of racist incidents in the late 
1970s and early 1980s which is pre- 
sented as proot-of a new repression. 
More systematic evidence is needed to 
support this conclusion. 

But the book should be read less as a 
history and more as an example of 
American radical thought. It fa an 
angry polemic from a committed activ- 
ist. As such it is a graphic representa- 
tion of the frustration and bitterness 
which many black Americans feel 
about white America in general and 
the Reagan administration in particu- 
lar. Students of the Unitea States 
could do worse than read Marable’s crl 
de coeur alongside Reynolds Farley's 
clinical analyifa . of the social and 
economic progress of black Americans 
over the last 20 years. Black and 
Whites: narrowing the gap ? is the 
most thorough attempt thus far to 
measure black/white income, educa- 
tional, employment and class differen- 
tials. The author concludes that, on 
balance, progress has been made, 
especially in education and the occupa- 
tions ana earnings of employed work- 
ers. Enrolment of blacks in secondary 
schools is now almost identical to 
whites up to the age of 17, and 
although fewer blacks go -to college 
than whites the gap fa dosing quite 
rapidly. In 1959 black males earned 


per ccm in 1982. One further, and 
deeply distressing statistic largely 
accounts for the recent deterioration: 
helween 197U nnd 1982 the proportion 
of black families headed ny a single 
woman increased from 28 per cent to 
41 per cent. It is among such families 
that low incomes ami poverty arc 
highest. Given the American housing 
markets, welfare arrangements ana 
the changing puttern of job opportuni- 
sms, it is not at all surprising both that 
this group has increased in sue and that 
many of them live in abject poverty. 
They are, in effect, confined to the 
ghetto, where opportunities nf all 
kinds are low. The real gap. therefore, 
is not (as Marable asserts) between 


only 61 per cent of white earnings. By 
1979 they earned 74 per cent as much. 
Among employed women, the gap has 
all but closed. 

These figures contrast starkly with 
continuing school and residential seg- 


black elites and a deprived mass, but 
between employed blacks and single- 
parent famihes. 

Farley is strangely unmoved by this 
dichotomy and seems unaware nf the 
direct responsibility which the federal 


government must partly bear (espe- 
cially via the welfare laws) for the 
break-up of black families. Most se- 


rious is the simple fact that single- 
parent families are politically weak 
and often ignored. Marable too is 
insensitive to this development, di- 
verted as he is by his wholly inaccurate 
belief that the American ^masses" arc 
disadvantaged and repressed and 
■poised In tne not too distant future for 
protest and rebellion. 

In spite of these problems, both 
Farley and Marable have written im- 
portant books. William Issel's Social 
Change in the United Stales 1945-1983 
is in a different category. Written as an 
undergraduate text in the Macmillan 
series The Contemporary United 
States, the author provides the reader 

A free 


press 


The Press and Apartheid: repression 
and propaganda in South Africa 
by William A. Hachten and 
C. Anthony Glffard 
Macmillan, £25.00 
ISBN0333 384350 

The day 1 finished reading this book 
was, by a sad coincidence, the same 
day that the best known of the liberal 
“opposition” newspapers in South 
Africa, the Rand Daily Mail, ceased 
publication after 83 years. 

The problems of tne press in South 
Africa reflect the contradictions at the 
heart of the political system. The latter 
fa at one and the same time an 
authoritarian racial oligarchy and a 
(racially limited) liberal democracy. 
Liberal democracy presupposes a free 

[ iress; the authoritarian state a control- 
ed press. The South African govern- 
ment, reflecting this contradiction, 
claims to want a press that is both free 
and conformist which is, of course, an 
incompatible combination. The Eng- 
lish language liberal press is in an 
Impossible position being attacked by 
both the right, for promoting instabil- 
ity (reporting on tne iniquities of the 
apartheid system), and the left, for 
being a part of the white capitalist 


with u quick romp through (lie major 
social issues - labour, business, work, 
suburbs, cities, race .litd sn on. Given 
the length of the hook the treatment of 
each of these must he cursory, 
although the volume is strengthened 
by extensive references and an excel- 
lent bibliography. UnfortuiiHiely the 
factual presentation is not always accu- 
rate. when itemizing the major legisla- 
tion in the urhan renewal areas, for 
example, the author omits reference to 
what is possibly the most important 
law, the 1954 Act. 

Nevertheless, Issel’s book is mod- 
erately priced 3nd will he of use to 
American studies and sociology stu- 
dents. His position on race and ethnic- 
ity is virtually indistinguishable from 
that nf Marable. Although not surpris- 
ing - Issel is the general editor of the 
scries which ulso includes the Marable 
volume - the essentially political na- 
ture of these chapters hardly adds 10 
the strength of the book. Enough 
statistical and documentary evidence 
exists to make a formidable case for 
further civil rights and social policy 
reform in the United Slates. Oversim- 
plifying what arc highly complex issues 
could serve to undermine the very 
cause which Issel and Marable are so 
eager to advance. They have a lot to 
learn from Farley's objectivity and 
also, incidentally, from social surveys 
which neither author seems or wants to 
know provide slightly different evi- 
dence on black perceptions of Amer- 
ican society in the 1980s. 

David McKay 

Dr McKay is senior lecturer in govern- 
ment at the University of Essex. 


nationalists have moved from a sub- 
ordinate to a dominant position: plus 
qa change. 

The importance of the “opposition” 
press cannot be overstated as it pro- 
vides the only way in which the 
population can gain any clear idea 
about what is happening within the 
country. The reporting of the truth 
behind the shooting of blacks in 
Uitenhage provides only the most 
recent example. As it becomes near 
impossible for white reporters to work 
in the black townships it is black 
reporters on white newspapers who 
have become crucial and yet they are 
the ones who suffer most at the hands 
of the police. 

It is now doubtful if the investigative 
journalism which uncovered the Mul- 
dergatc scandal in 1978-79 in which 
the Minister of the Interior Connie 
Mulder. President Vorster and Gener- 
al Hendrik van der Bergh, the head of 
the Bureau of State Security, were 
forced from office could now rake 
place. The Rand Daily Mail was not 


dom from the right are greater than 
those from the left simply because the 
right holds the political power. 

In South Africa the role of the press 
is especially important as the govern- 
ment already directly controls the 
electronic media of television and 
radio. That the autonomy of the press 
is becoming increasingly restricted is 
made abundantly apparent in this 
important and impressive book. 
Through coercive laws, physical 
harassment (especially of black jour- 
nalists) and by simply making informa- 
tion difficult to obtain the government 



A protest march In Harlem, 1917, a photograph from Jim Haskins’s 
book The Cotton Club (Robson Books, £6.95). 


only the prime force in exposing the 
scandal but one of its intended victims. 
It was revealed that tens of millions of 
pounds of public money had been used 
secretly and illegally to set up the 
Citizen , a pro-government English lan- 
guage rival to the Mail with the aim of 
putting the latter out of business. 

This book concentrates mainly on 
the white press in South Africa be- 
cause a black press (owned and run by 
blacks'] hardly exists despite the fact 
that non-white literates greatly out- 
number white literates. White-owned 
papers aimed solely at blacks, like the 
Zulu Ilanga, continue and, before its 
closure, tne Rand Dally Mall had a 
larger black readership than Us white 
one. One company was even given 
secret government funds to publish a 
comic featuring a black Superman who 
supported separate development in 
South Africa. Thus, although Mahat- 
ma Gandhi founded the first Indian 
newspaper in South Africa as long ago 
ns 1903, no non-white newspapers of 
general circulation exist today. To the 


limited extent that a free press still 
exists in South Africa it is a freedom 
that applies only to whites. 

The South African Government has 
constantly claimed that the country lias 
the freest press in Africa. I would 
dispute this contention and could 
name at least a handful of African 
states where greater press freedom 


which does exist in many African 
states. 

Overall the conclusions of this book 
make essentially bleak reading for any 
supporter of . press freedom. It is 
however a splendid piece of detailed 


scholarship and is likely to be regarded 
as ihe definitive study of governmetu- 
press relations in South Africa for 


some time to come. 

John A. Wiseman 

Dr Wiseman is lecturer In politics at the 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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establishment which, by providing 
token opposition, provides a degree or 
legitimacy for the system. At the 
present tune the threats to press free- 


medium income was 52 percent of that 
of whites. By 1970 this had increased to 
64 per cent only to fall back again to 55 


language press it fa interesting to see 
that even pressmen on the normally 
pra-National Party Afrikaner papers 
are perturbed by government action 
and nave allied with their competitors 
to resist where possible. 

As the book makes dear, abrasive 
relations between government and 
press in South Africa have a long 
historical pedigree. In the 19th and 
early 20th centuries the main battle 
was between the British rulers and the 
independent Afrikaner press. Govern- 
ment accusations that the press was 
disturbing the peace and good order 
bear an uncanny similarity to those of 
today except that the Afrikaner 
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Hard covers £12 JO net 
Paperback £5.93 

Published by Cambridge University Press in association with 
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Acts of Identity 
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R. B. LE PAGE and ANDRfi TABOURET-KELLER 

With every speech act all iudividualiperform an ‘act of 
identity’, revealing their sense of social and ethnic solidarity or 
difference. The view of language use proposed here derives 
from die authors’ extensive fieldwork in the Creole-speaking 
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Hard covers £30.00 net 
Paperback £9.95 net 
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Packing a 

critical 

punch 

The Collected Essays of Q. D. Lt-avfs 
volume two: The American Novel and 
Reflections on Hie European Novel 
edited by G. Sfngh 

Cambridge University Press. C27.5U 
and t ( >50 

ISBN (l .^2 1 2<i7tl2 l and 3 -I 

There arc doubt Jess plenty i »f people to 
whom the contents of this volume will 
seem no more than the commemora- 
tion of a preliipsariun epoch when 
literary critics could push their argu- 
ments home along the train lines of 
morality, i ude erne nt.-tnif culture. The 
Sen it iny ideomgv which once provided 
an unnerving challenge to academic 


Not all 
quiet 

TheGermun Poets ofthe First World 
Wur 

by Patrick Bridgwater 
Cronin Helm. £ IX. 9? 

ISBN 1 17(1993237 5 

Protest against war must lie as old as 
w ar itself. The material in one German 
anthology of antiwar poems edited hv 
Kurt Fassmunn (I%1 \ goes back near- 
ly three thousand venrs: the illustra- 
tions in An against War by D. J. R. 
Bruckner. Seymour ChwasL and 
Steven Heller (19X4). though dVawn 
mainly from the last four hundred 
years, begin in ancient Argos. But it 
was the Firsi World War that brought a 
quite new tone, both in literary forms 
and m the visual arts: technological 
advance, dehumanizing the nartiei- 
pnnts in warfare by the mechanization 
of slaughter, exploded traditional glor- 
ifications of idealized com hut mid 
undermined the jingoism with which 

V c £ an - L ' ur| y iis October 
lAiS Karl Kraus in Vienna hud been 
expounding a polemical view or man- 
kind us advanced enough to huild 
machinery but too primitive to control 
It: and it a indeed with one of Kraus's 
poems that Patrick Bridgwater's im- 
pressive new study begins. 

Whether Kraus would hove agreed 
with the observation in one footnote 
that even the patriotic poetry com- 
posed at the start of the wnr was mure 
thoughtful in Austria than in Wilhel- 
minc Germany seems doubtful: the 
writing of Schaukal. Kralik. Wildgans. 
Petzold and Dombrovvski in the late 
summer and early autumn of 1914 
makes a depressing sub-chapter in the 
history or the European mind. But as 
the authors of An against War remind 
us, opposition was exceptional in the 
first year of the war - published 
opposition, that is - for experience at 
the front quickly deflated heroic fer- 
vour. And in any case, though Profes- 
sor Bridgwater economically sketches 
tn background information and indi- 
cates the importance of periodicals 
such as Die Akiion. his concern is not 
with the history of ideas: his subject is 
neither the jingoism of July-August 
1914 nor the antiwar polemics of such 
poets as Werfel and Albert Ehren- 


inertiu luis come to look qiiuintlv 
provincial and dated (although Pro- 
fessor G. Singh's faceless editing is 
singularly uninformative us to whm 
purticuliir province nr dine). To lliow 
who enn Mill move bcyoint thut slick- 
ing -point. here arc eight previously 
unpublished lectures mid essays, with 
six other “fugitive" pieces, including 
suhsiiiiilhil ireuiments of Melville. 
Hawthorne, and Henry James, as well 
iLsovcrvicwsof the generic characteris- 
tics of the American. French. Russian, 
and Italian novel. 

One of the dominating impressions 
left by the eoJIcetimi is of the sheer 
pedagogic effectiveness of the Lea- 
vises approach. Everything is directed 
squarely ui readers 'who need help, 
encouragement . and information. No 
degree of intellect uni sophist Sent inn or 
breadth or rending is assumed. The 
premises are lucidly stated, the dis- 
course is plain. “Boring" is n label 
which Mrs Lea vis is ready to assign and 
her choice oi texts favours those which 
wittily and concisely set forth major 
socio-cult ii nil issues: better, she feels, 
to direct the neophyte to The Euro- 
peans than to Clarissa. 

It is_. of course, a limiting approach - 
but it is equally one which generations 
of A Level students and imdcrgmdu- 


sicin. hut rather the best work of those 
whose poetry derives from first-hand 
experience of the front; his method is 
based on close reading of selected 
poems, exploring how in war poetry 
“imagination, dnvet experience and 
moral indignation come uniquely 
together*’. 

1 he selection of poets discussed (all 
too many of whom died in I lie course of 
the war) is judicious am I representa- 
tive. even if individual readers may 
regret particular omissions (the mca’- 
sured realism »f rheodm Kramer, fur 
example, though lii.s poems were not 
published till 1**3 1 ). The poems are 
quoted in German, with tall English 
translations provided in an appendix. 
Some of the material in the hook will 
be familiar to special is is from earlier 
articles (notably the chapters on Truk I 
and Siranim); but revised and brought 
together it adds up to considerably 
niore than the sum of its pints. One of 
Us great merits i.x die frequent refer- 
ence to English-language poetry, par- 
ticularly that of Wilfred Owen, which 
provides both n point of comparison 
and u reminder of shared experience 
on the opposite skies ofthe trenches, 
and so helps draw the reader into 
miugi nu live engagement. 

Inc principal discovery that most 
readers will make from the hook will 
lie the work of Anton Sehnaek. n poet 
Mill little known in Germany and 
hitherto known in England nlmost 
entirely from the one powerful poem 
included in Professor Bridgwater's 
Penguin anthology Twentieih-Cenmrv 
German Verse, but who. he argues 
here (nnd the claim Is borne out by the 
intensity of poems on Verdun nnd 
other battles), is the only German- 
language poet of the period whose 
work can stand comparison with 
Owen's. The sixty sonnets in free 
rhythms that he published together in a 
single volume in 1920 make up a 
collection which, Professor Bridgwa- 
ter argues, is unequalled for "sheer 
poetic power” by “any other collection 
on either side”. 

W. E. Yates 

W. E. Yales is professor of German at 
the University of Exeter. 

An anthology of poetry, Three Con- 
temporary German Poets: Wolf Bier- 
mann f Sarah Kitsch, Riener Kunze . 
haa been published by Leicester Uni- 
versity Press at £3.95. The editor is 
Peter J. Graves. 



EARL DAVID 
OF HUNTINGDON 
A Study in Anglo-Scottish 
History, by K. J. Stringer 

■•V-X-' -BpiN^VRCir V _ 
; •: University Press 


Earl David (11*2-1219), younger 
brother of Scottish kings, had large 
estates in Scotland and England. 
This book shows that, at a time 
when the two countries were sup- 
posedly at loggerheads, vested 
interests in property Were in fact 
drawing the nobility of both into a 
single aristocratic society. 

In studying the earl's busy life and 
concerns, - the book adds much to 

*i{ econom ic. 
leg^I, political, religious and social 

r «h- c entury feudalism, 
o 85224 486 x. 360 pages. £30. 


11 tes have found to he constructive, 
inasmuch us it creates maps with 
landmarks and boundaries and fixes a 
number of orienteering tactics: us. for 
instance, that the novel shoulil contain 
a "nourishing" sense of broadly liberal 
ethical values (thus George Eliot 
scores over Edith Wharton) and that it 
should adequately interpret the cultu- 
ral and historical crises of its time 
(Melville’s The Confidence Man and 
Solzhenitsyn's The first (brie come 
up strongly here). In a fit of exaspera- 
tion with modem Italian fiction. Mrs 
Lenvis can even insist that unless a 
society contains people “capable of 
respect for themselves and u-acli other. 

I don't see how one can expect novels 
worth consideration could lie written". 

Witliin such 11 grid, the Russians and 
the English come off considerably 
heller than die French, whose social 
structure has left even the best of them 
(Stendhal) desiccated, cynical, and 
morbidly obsessed with sexual psychol- 
ogy. Among the Americans Hawth- 
orne and Melville, with their strong 
Puritan inheritance, manage to rise 
above the shortcomings ami artistic 
thinness of their social moment, 
although Edith Wharton Tails prey to 
her hopelessly capitalistic environ- 
ment. Henry James never felt "on sure 


ground” with the English class system 
and leaned heavily on what he could 
gather from Dickens and Trollope. 
Italy's cl torts to produce a fictional 
tradition were hampered by a national 
taste for the cruder excitements of 
opera. 

Such are Mrs Leavis's characteristi- 
cally trenchant strokes, and they allow 
little for indirectness or hesitation. 
When site cuts her wav Ixtldly through 
the apparently bottomless allegories of 
Melville's The Confidence Man and 
pulls together an explanation both 
intriguing and coherent, one appreci- 
ates tiie virtue of her technique, but 
there are also limes when it seems 
reductive and one-dimcnsinnal. To 
dismiss Hawthorne’s The House ofthe 
Seven Gables as “quite uninteresting, 
illogical in conception and frequently 
trivial in execution" sounds like stub- 
bornness; while the nn-nniisense wav 
that she decides that the "intention and 
moral'' of The Golden Bowl is quite 
“unambiguous”, concluding with "the 
ell'eoi of two separate hells, a Hui.\ 
Uos on each side of the Atlantic'', 
manifestly brutalizes the very density 
and complexity of motive and feeling 
that she claims to value so highly. At 
other times u novel seems to win her 
approval only for its illustration of 


significant historical types - rHu 
imd Sons shows Bazarov the nifr 1 
Jay Gmsliy i 5 M,c cmSmcaufe 
prnhih.iK.n rcckau-cr. and M o?* 1 

may coin in and' inure sensi tive 
of communicating ,| lu inncciinS 
grace-note of texture and 
but how often do they pack lRn 5 
punch that Mrs Leuvis, delivefsS 
Hmv many critics can match her « 

I r lord manly promiscuous reading J 
evinced by t ie peremptory cmhu 
sinsins for the obscure ncelS 
(something called G. Griffin's IS 
Atnhttion pops up here along?* 
Diath m Venice) and which rani » 
aam er o the received notion of lh “ 
C'R- M . 1 rndinon pantheon - * 

1 his is criticism with the strength of 
Us convictions im d a boldness which 
was often mistaken for wanton aeeres- 
MOI1. At a time when the humanity in 
jus country are under official phife-' 
(mc utlack. her assertions of litera- 
ture s central social value nnd meaning 
continue to he i m|xiriam. 5 

Rupert Christiansen 

Rupert Christiansen is currently work- 
ing on a study of Romantic biograph. 
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Another 

plane 

Herself Defined: the poet H. D. and her 
world 

by Barbara Guest 
Cbllins. £15.00 
ISBN 000272312 3 

“Imdywant to write! To write!" H. D. 
told q friend early on in her career It 
was a refrain she repeated throughout 
her life: “write, write or die”, she 
commanded herself in one of her last 
poems. Her commitment to her work 
was, in fact, disconcertingly fierce. 
And just as intense was her belief in 
the religious possibilities of art - or. to 
be more exact. In the mystical nature 
of the creative process, the act of 
nimiug experience into words. “Wrlt- 
n 8.: • • .trains one to a sort of yogi or 
majic [sic] power”, she insisted, “it i Is a 

I son of contemplation, it is living on 
another plane*. In her eyes, poetry 
tended to become an equivalent of 
oraver. It wnc a umv nF*n2—.._: .1 


Eliot, W. B. Yeats, and James Joyce. 
More to the point, she turned to 
people like Ezra Pound, D. H. Law- 
rence, and Sigmund Freud for cmn- 
tjonal or artistic guidance, cnlling (hem 
ner Initiators”, and was intimately 
acquainted with such diverse figures as 
William Carlos Williams, Paul Robe- 
son, and Elizabeth Bowen. Married 
once, to Richard Aldington, she ex- 
perienced brief romantic attachments 
to several men and women and had a 
long, dose relationship with one 
woman in particular, the writer 
Bjylter. 

But although not isolated in any 
literal sense, H. D. remained spiritual- 
ly apart. She wanted to take people 
enureiy on her own terms, to make 
e . P ber emotional demands 
and then withdraw from them whenev- 
er she chose; she even spent as little 
time as possible with her daughter 


of what she termed once ^passionate 
grave thought" to enter into a higher 
level oF consciousness. So complete 
was her attachment to this idea of 

™ ■ sp u Wt P a! that she 

could hardly bother herself with the 
mundane business of publishers and 
contracts. It was left to others to 
proraDtcbcirecr, her public reputa- 
' ?n, sh . e “““nfrated with 
vS WnB Uke feroclty on her Private 

_ Not that H. D. lived in isolation: an 

£ t0 re0d Hwlf Defined h 

to become aware of just how very 

R«JltS C r *“5 ?t f h ® ? ntre of thin B s « 

5,“ JiS i U5 ‘ bef0re the Great 

ZnJt P8ris she came to 

know many of the major literary 
figures of the period, including T. S. 


appropriately named Perdita, In the 
belief that the roles of mother and poet 
could never be satisfactorily com- 
bined. She also stood aside from 
contemporary events, as far as she 
could As her friend Marianne Moore 
SL nr rk she WBS not interested in 

2 J if ° f .£? and tended to 

be distrustful of any poet who became 

u° IV | d sodal and historical 

SEmjRT.W word on one suc h 

SSfio b Rukcyser - was that it was 
difficult to concentrate on political 

w Ruk «yser didV while 
attending a Mozart ballet; and one of 
the few public events that excited her 
attention, during all her time in Eng- 
land, was the abdication of Edward 
Yin - evidently, because it appealed 
to her theatricality, her love of cere- 
mony and romance. 

onci W °wil bC |fe nc!y "’ H V D * admi «cd 
once, while IMng at the heart of 

L °i nd0li iSj lt for tbe intensi ty 

y u.' ' inn^hfe”. And this became 
£? ^ b ^ ect of her work » from the early 
imagist verse to the later, more oracu- 
i^ r c ,P° cms: [he secret existence that 
castiter, in the midst of company into 
permanent but wilUng exile. The ear- 


lier writing is familiar to many readers. 
Here, qrcntjv assisted by the example 
of classical Greek poetry, H. D. speaks 
in a taut and suggestive manner, 
omitting everything tnat is Inessential, 
structurally or emotionally unimpor- 
tant. But the later poems, although 
less well known, are just as notable; 
since they represent a far more open, 
and frequently moving, attempt to 
discover what H. D. called “the finite 
definition / of the Infinite”. In making 
this attempt, she drew on Greek ana 
Egyptian mythology, her Moravian 
heritage, astrology, psychoanalysis , 
and numerology, and then fashioned 
out of these diverse sources a poetry 
that is at once crystalline and prophe- 
tic: a tough, muscular and yet mystical 
verse to which she gave the title, 
“spiritual realism”. 

Some critics have chosen to dwell on 
the differences in tone and idiom 
between this later writing and the 
earlier; as Barbara Guest indicates, 
however, the continuities are far more 
significant. For through all her career 
H. D. was driven by the need to 
fathom what he saw as the mystery of 
personality: her constant ambition was 
to re-creatc her own identity - In a 
sense, to write herseif by reinventing 
her life In the very act of remembering 
and rehearsing it. Guest does not have 
quite such heroic aims. As befits a 
biographer, she sees it as her task to 
exorcize a few of the myths: to unravel 
some of the facts that the woman 
christened Hilda Doolitle used to 
weave together the poetic legend 
known as H. D. She nas performed 
that task well - sympathetically, with 
tact, but also with a sharp eye and 
acerbic wit; and the result is a book 
that anyone interested in this major 
poet will find Involving, revelatory, 
and Indispensable. 

Richard Gray 

Dr Gray Is reader In literature at the 
University of Essex. 
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roots 


Churchmen and Philosophers: from 
Jonathan Edwards to John Dewey 
by Bruce Kuklick 
Yale University Press, £27.50 
ISBN 0300 03269 2 

When John Dewey died in 1952 there 
would have been little dissent from 
Morris Raphael Cohen's judgement of 
him as America's “national philo- 
sopher”. In choosing this quotation to 
conclude his latest substantial study in 
the history of American ideas Bruce 
Kuklick reaffirms a conventional view. 
Cohen was a major spokesman for a 
generation of American thinkers 
which accepted the vision of a progres- 
sive “instrumentalist" theory of know- 
ledge (what Dewey himself liked to 
call the “method of intelligence”) and 
used it to celebrate the victory of 
secular science. What precedes this 
conclusion is not, however, the stan- 
dard account of the intrumcntalist rout 
of the 19th-century forces of meta- 
physical abstraction and religious dog- 
matism but a rich and original history 
of “the speculative discourse of New 
England Congregational Calvinism". 

Finding the origin of Dewey's 
thought m his religious background 
and early philosophical training is not 
itself new or startling. Dewey studies 
were radically reorientated by the 

S ' "cation of Neil Coughlan's Young 
Dewey in 1975. CouBhian's 
thesis, now generally accepted, was 
that the philosopher's early work was 
derisively shaped by two contexts: a 
crisis in American evangelical Protes- 
tantism and the emergence of the 
modem university. What Kuklick adds 
to this story is first a full analysis of the 
background to, and nature of, the later 
19th-century religious crisis and 
secondly a persuasive argument that 
Dewey not so much overcame as 
absorbed and transformed his philo- 
sophical heritage. In his words, by the 
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John Dewey 

tions to it of Edwards. Writing in the 
1740s and 1750s in defence of the 
notions of human depravity and selec- 
tive divine grace, and hence also of the 
religious enthusiasm of the Great 
Awakening, Edwards, a failed pastor, 
produced the treatises on which his 
reputation as early America’s most 
powerful thinker depends. Kuklick 
shows how, from the isolation of a 
provincial base, Edwards read and 
understood currents in European En- 
lightenment thinking and turned them 
to profoundly conservative ends. 

the heart of his book is the ensuing 
painstaking description of how 
Edwards’s concerns set the agenda for 
professional theology in suen centres 
as the College of New Jersey (Princc- 


sophlcal heritage. In his words, by the 
1930s “Dewey had thought literate 
Americans out of the categories of 
Jonathan Edwards”. 

To justify this claim he starts at the 
beginning, with three chapters on the 
distinctive nature of American Calvin- 
ism and the extraordinary contribu- 


Mind and 
matter 


Elbow Room! the varieties of free will 

worth wanting 

by Daniel C. Dennett 

Garendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £17.50 and £7.95 

ISBN0 19 824753 2 and 8247907 

Twenty years ago materialism about 
the mind was taken seriously only by a 
few Australian philosophers. And the 
Australians weren't taken all that 
seriously by the rest of the philosophic- 
al world. But today the philosophy of 
mind is dominated by materialist 
assumptions. Materialism Is no longer 
a colonial category-mistake, but an 
agreed presupposition of most, philo- 
sophical debates. 

This change has in large part been 
due to developments outside philoso- 
phy. The rise of the modern computer 
nas sired such new disciplines as artifi- 
cial intelligence and cognitive science, 
and has rejuvenated some old ones like 
psychology and brain physiology. 
Together these disciplines now prom- 
ise to account for the human brain as a 
kind of sophisticated biological com- 
puter. And it is this prospect of a 
detailed scientific explanation of our 
intellectual abilities that has shaken 
the traditional philosophical faith that 
there must be more to mind than 
matter. 

Perhaps It is surprising that compu- 
ters should have made that much 
difference. Even If it has never been 
popular, the general idea of a material 
explanation of mind stretches back to 
Hobbes at least. Why should tradition- 
al scepticism towards such explana- 
tions nave been dispelled by a mere 
filling in of explanatory details? 

The significance of the computer 
model is that the explanatory details 
are themselves philosophically illumi- 


sophical writers around. (His wonder- 
ful fable of personal identity, “Where 
am 1?”, must be the only philosophical 
article to which film rights have ever 


professional theology in such centres 
as the College of New Jersey (Prince- 
ton), the Yale Divinity School and the 
Congregationalist seminaries. His case 
that this “New England theology” 
represented the mainstream of Amer- 
ican intellectual life rather than the 
liberal Unitarian capture of the Har- 
vard Divinity School (whicb spawned 
Emerson and literary transcendental- 
ism) is unfamiliar but overwhelming. 

This is not to say that the profession- 
al theologians went unchallenged. 
Kuklick concedes that in the face of 
mid-t9th-century imports Like the 
Scottish realism fashionable in colleges 
and the German idealism initially 

S urveyed by non-affiliated spokesmen 
ke Emerson “even a sympathetic 
observer cannot help noticing that 
their work is more like astrology than 
astronomy”.. In this phase the high 
point of Congregationalist energy and 
originality was the work of Horace 


nating. Thus the idea of different levels 
of programming language, ranging 
from low-level “machine code’ r to 


from low-level “machine code’ r to 
high-level languages like Basic, is a 
model for the relation between “low- 
level” physiological descriptions of the 
brain and “high-level’' psychological 
descriptions of desires, decisions, 
memories, and so forth. Again, once 
we see why some computer states can 
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our own psychological states have such 
intentional powers. And, in general, a 
thorough understanding of how a com- 

K ' r can simulate intelligence (the 
of thorough understanding that 
would enable you to make such a 
computer) itself undermines the con- 
viction that only an Immaterial being 
could have real intelligence. 

Daniel Dennett has been at the 
forefront of these developments. His 
Content and Consciousness was pub- 
lished in 1969, at a time when no 
philosophers (not even Australians) 
thought that empirical findings could 
be of real hel6 with philosophical 
problems. Yet Dennett's convincing 
treatment of the traditional philo- 
sophical problems of meaning and 
consciousness was informed by any 
number of detailed assumptions about 
the way that perception, learning 
speech, reasoning, and so on are 
realized in the human brain. In the 
articles collected in Brainstorms (1978) 
Dennett refined bis earlier views, and 
extended his approach to such further 
topics as responsibility, personal 
Idendt^jdr earning and paln.^And In 

one of the most entertaining phiio- 


been sold.) 

After these achievements Elbow 
Room Is a bit of a disappointment. It is 
about free wifi, and, as one would 
expect, Dennett defends the "compati- 
biust" view that there is nothing in 


HiiMiiil'II. wIih Mini'.hi in ik-vclii|i an 
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lliL'nldKicnl decline whs then 
arrested drain Mically in the last quar- 
ter of the century ssilli the emergence 
of ;i new. lihcral L'nngreeatiunaiisl 
synthesis, particularly at the Union 
and Andnver seminaries. Frum the 
I USDs “Progressive nnliodoxy” or the 
“New Theology" enlivened Edwards's 
metaphysical categories into a progres- 
sive theology of experience. As Kuk- 
lick points out, the revolution svus 
accomplished by shifts in focus and 
intellectual fashion rather than direct 
confrontation. Edwards's Cartesinn 
dualism between nature and superna- 
lure was dissolved into an Hegelian 
confidence in divine purposefulness. 

This was, crucially, the context of 
Dewey's philosophical and religious 
upbringing. In the early pan of his 
career no task was more important 
than making philosophically respect- 
able the orthodox theology of divine 
immanence. What is even more signifi- 
cant fur Kuklick is thHi the mature 
work retains commitments to a spir- 
itualized society while abandoning de- 
nominational allegiance and shifting to 
the terminology of experimental sci- 
ence. Kuklick reads Dewey’s A Com- 
mon Faith (1934) as a direct response 
to Reinhold Niebuhr’s Moral Man and 
Immoral Society (1932) which "while 
yielding the supernatural . . . would 
not surrender the religious”. 

Churchmen and Philosophers is a 
work of overall interpretation and 
synthesis, which gives generous ack- 
nowledgement to previous scho- 
larship. It presents an arresting 
alternative to the standard history of 
American ideas (which disprop- 
ortionately applauds I8th and 19th- 
century anticipations of secular in- 
strumentalism) as well as a remarkable 
rescue act for a tradition usually deni- 
grated by modem intellectuals. It also 
confirms Kuklick’s reputation as a 
dear and effective guide to complex 
patterns of thought. To complain that 
the funnel narrows significantly to- 
wards the end of the story may thus 
seem unfair. Explaining where Dewey 
came from in the 1880s and 1890s is an 
achievement of some significance. The 
book does not, however, explain 
where Dewey's army of Instrumental- 
ist social scientists came from and thus 
match Us account of how Edwards 
maintained a hold over a century and a 
half of American theology. 

David Watson 

Dr Watson Is dean of the modular 
course at Oxford Polytechnic. 

determinism to preclude free will. His 
strategy Is to consider successively 
such topics as control, self-improve- 
ment, deliberation, opportunity, and 
so on, and to show in each case how. 
such things are possible for natural 
beings In a natural world.- Along the 
wayne has any number of fascinating 
things to say about the evolution and 
organization of the human mind, and 
the book is certainly worth reading for 
that alone. But in the end it doesn't 
really get to grips with the problem of , 
free mil itself. j 

Free will Is a harder problem for | 
materialism than intelligence or mean- 
ing. For the problem isn’t just that we 
can’t see how a mere machine could act 
like us, In such a way that our puzzle- 
ment would disappear once we were 
given the explanation. In addition the 
notion of an immaterial creative self 
seems to underpin much of our social 
life, and in particular our reactions of 
praise, blame, gratitude and resent- 
ment towards those we.hold responsi- 
ble for their actions. And so material- 
ism about reponslbillty (unlike mater- 
ialism about intelligence or meaning) 
is going to demand some shifting of our 
social attitudes. 

Dennett maintains that our current 
attitudes are for the best, since re- 
sponsible people are those most likely 
to he moved by praise or blame. But to 
give such an instrumental justification 
of our attitudes Is itself a change of 
attitude, and it's not clear that it’s quite 
the kind of change we want. If mater- 
ialism is true, then we shall need to 
come to terms with it, and to think 
seriously about how best to change our 
attitudes. But wc won't be able to do 
this If we allow compatibilists like 
Dennett to persuade us that there is no 
real problem about free will. 


David Papineau 

David Papineau. Igiecturer In history 
and philosophy of science at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 
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The Modem Stage 
and Other Worlds 

AUSTIN E. QUIGLEY 

Playi uf tin- miuk-rn periud arc strikin^h diver m- 'In fuciiv upon 
what ilicy have in common istorib.koviTUinkinHwli.il isof primary 
Importance- I11 particular plays; to loins on their diUVrciiics is 10 
note- the novelty of the plays wiihoui increasing ihe-ir .ie cess ilii lily. 
Professor (Juiplcy explores the relationship between the world of 
ilic stage ;mcl the world of the audience and establishes revelatory 
links between the exploration of theme and the exploitation of 
performance spaee. 

A5 2 pages (September 1 

Hardhaek O -lift 1 &2U.HO Paperback » ltd 5‘iVJH 9 X,~ 9S 

Just Looking 

Consumer culture in Dretecr.GlssIng and Zola 
RACHEI. BOWLBY 

The spectacular development of early consumer society had a 
profound effect on constructions of femininity and masculinity, 
and commercial and cultural values In ihc laic ulneieenlh century. 
Focusing on novels hy Dreiser, (iis sing and Zola, Just looking 
investigates a curious paradox: the perceived antithesis of the 
terms 'commerce' and ’culture' during a period which saw the 
dra wl ng toge therorconi 111c rcial and cultural activities. 

192 pages 

Hardback U -fib 37HUQ S JL 10.95 Paperback 0 -116 3~H!U 2 Ji-IOS 

Alternative 

Shakespeares 

Edited by JOHN DRAKAK1S 

New Accents 

This newly commissioned series of essays examines a range of 
plays from within a number of different but related theoretically 
informed perspectives developed In earlier New Accents volumes. 
Traditional Shakespeare criticism has consistently privileged 
structural harmony, aesthetic coherence, the study of individual 
‘character', and the poetry of the plays. These essays challenge the 
conceptual assumptions upon which such formsof criticism rest. 

27 2 pages 

Hardback O -1 16 36850 6 £10.95 Paperback 0 4ifi 36860 3 £4.95 

Margaret Drabble 

JOANNE V. CREIGHTON 

Contemporary Writers 

Widely read and studied throughout the world. Drabble s novels 
attract both the general reader and the literary critic. In tills study, 
Joanne Creighton places particular emphasis on her ‘English ness', 
her role as a woman writing credibly about modern women and . 
her ability to mediate between the traditional and the modem. She 
finds Drflbble’s work open-ended, inquiring, equivocal and 

1 unquestionably con temporary In spirit. 

126 pages 

Paperback 0 116 38390 1 £2.?5 

E. L. Doctorow 

PAUL LEVINE 
Contemporary VC-Ylters 

E. L Doctorow is a remarkable phenomenon among contemporary 
American novelists. Ke Is a serious writer who is popular, a political 
writer who is a stylist, an original writer who is highly eclectic and 
an historical writer who Invents the past. Paul levlne follows 
Doctorow'* progress as a novelist and traces the development of 
certain themes that recur In his work. This study Is thoroughly up- 
to-date and Includes a discussion of Lines of tbe Pnets( 1984). 

96 pages 

Paperback 0 416 34840 8 £2.25 

How to Write Critical 
Essays 

DAVID B. PIRIE 

Deciding what to say. choosing an appropriate way to say It. and 
knowing the conventions of effective presentation are fundamental 
matters In the writing of a successful critical essay. Tills invaluahle 
hook offers tiic student of literature detailed advice on (he entire 
process of essay-writing, from first facing the question right 
through to producing. a fair copy for submission to the teacher. 
Examples from student essays are used throughout. 

136 pages 

Paperback 0 416 3-1 290 6 £3.95 
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Reconstructing Quaternary 
Environments 

by J. J. Lowe and M. J. C. Walker 
Longman, £12.95 
ISBN 0582 300703 

The impetus behind the increased 
number of studies concerned with the 
reconstruction of past environments 
during the past ten years has originated 
in those modern approaches to 
palaeontology and sedimentoiogy 
which have emphasized the applied 
rather than the descriptive aspect of 
these disciplines. New analytical and 
statistical techniques in the fields of 
micropalaeonrology and palaco- 
oceanography, using data from the 
Deep Sea Drilling Programme, have 
also stimulated developments in this 
field and have allowed Quaternary 
studies to move offshore. 

Micropalaeontology has evolved to 
serve an important commercial need. 
Increasingly, oil and gas wilt need to be 
recovered from smaller and smaller 


fields and from reservoirs not readily 
detectable using standard geophysical 
practices. Micropalaeontologists have 
always been the "high p nests" of 
hydrocarbon exploration, because of 
their ability to assign a relative age to 
subsurface drilling samples. Now, they 
are increasingly being required to 
apply their skills to reconstructing all 
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apply their skills to reconstructing all One of the majo 
aspects - physical, chemical and biolo- ternary studies is d 
gical - of past environments to re- 
evaluate (he geological hisioiy of both 
entire sedimentary oasins ana, in grea- 
ter detail, small parts of them, in the 
continuing search for hydrocarbons. 

Although this considerable commer- 
cial activity is concerned with older 
rocks (Quaternary hydrocarbon reser- 
voirs being almost unknown], Lowe 
and Walker's book clearly exhibits the 
extent to which Quaternary studies 
have been influenced by this revolu- 
tion in attitude and application. 

The Quaternary Is the one part of 
the geological column to which 
academic and commercial geologists 
and palaeontologists cannot lay sole 
claim. The last 1.6 to 2.4 million years 
of geological time (depending on 
which of the two extreme estimates of 
its duration you favour] has tradi- 
tionally attracted scientific endeavour 
from a much wider spectrum of disci- 
plines, the main reasons being the 
general interest in the "Ice Age* and 
the fact that the period is, in geological 
terms, so recent. Much of our land- 
scape, both upland and lowland, was 
sculptured during the Quaternary - in Society at £1,95. 


the northern part of Britain by glaciers 
| and their deposits; and in (he south due 
" to the imposition at glacial maxima of 
tundra conditions in the intense cold. 
■ At the core of any Quaternary 
environmental reconstruction is the 
dictum that the present is the key to the 
past. Because of the short time span 
involved, the Quaternary is ideal for 
palaeoenvironmental reconstruction; 
the racks and their structures are 
“fresh" and most animals and plants 
which lived then are still alive today, 
even if not in Britain. In their introduc- 
tion, the authors concisely yet compre- 
hensively outline this special nuturc of 
the Quaternary and provide the read- 
er, at almost any level from sixth- 
former to postgraduate, with a 
framework within which to set the 
remainder of the book. They introduce 
the dual concepts of lime and stratigra- 
phy (the superposition of rock strata) 
and outline the astronomical causes of 
climatic oscillations and something of 
their effects. 

The next three chapters consider in 
turn the ways in which morphological, 
lithological and biological evidence is 
used in Quaternary palaeoenviron- 
mental analysis. Since the environ- 
mental parameters which control the 
present-day distribution of plants and 
animals are reasonably well known, 
and if one assumes that their environ- 
mental tolerance has not been changed 
by evolution, then fossils of those 
organisms must be a more or less 
precise guide in palaeoenvironmental 
reconstruction. However, although 
the authors acknowledge that “biolo- 
gical evidence . . . has always been the 
cornerstone in the reconstruction of 
Quaternary environments'*, their 
chapter on this evidence is not really 
given the prominence this statement 
warrants. 

One of the major problems in Qua- 
ternary studies is dating and correlat- 


ing events, particularly exacerbated by 
the short duration of tne period and by 
the rapidity of change. In older geolo- 
gical periods, the time interval is long 
enough for evolution to have caused 
extinction and origination of species 
and thereby to allow palaeontologists 
to zone ana correlate the strata. Not so 
in the Quaternary. Since certain dating 
methods such as« carbon- 1 4, de- 
ndrochronology (counting tree rings), 
aminosiratigraphy (the use of amino 
acids in fossils), are virtually confined 
to the Quaternary, there is perhaps 
some justification for their inclusion as 
a separate chapter. But as this chapter 
and the following one on the stratigra- 
phy and correlation of the Quaternary 
add nothing new to the subject, their 
amission would have allowed an ex- 
pansion of other chapters more appo- 
site to the title. The concluding chapter 
uses the British Devensian - the last 
cold episode of the Pleistocene (gla- 
cial) period - as n case -history to 
demonstrate many of the procedures 
discussed earlier. However, although 
the account of Devensian palaeoenvir- 
onnients is interesting, the authors fail 
to incorporate many of the techniques 
covered in earlier chapters. 

Despite my criticisms, this is a useful 
book. It is well written and on the 
whole well conceived. .More attention 
to the coordination of the dual con- 
cepts of scale (geographical) and time 
(duration) of Quaternary events, 
however, would have improved it, as 
would more examples of small-scale 
case-histories to demonstrate the in- 
terpretation of multidisciplinary evi- 
dence so typical of Quaternary studies. 

Robin Whatley 

Robin Whatley is senior lecturer In 
inicropalaeontology in the department 
of geology at University College of 


trims, Aberystwyth. 
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An aid to 
planning 

Remote Sensing In 

Civil Engineering 

edited by T; J. M. Kennleand 

M.C. Matthews 

Surrey University Press: 

Blackle, £37.50 
ISBN 0903384 485 

The photographs taken by the astro- 
hauls in the early manned space flights 
were not only beautiful: they opened 
our eyes to a new way of looking at opr 

8 1anet. Realizing the great potential of 
lese distant views, the United States 
government embarked on a prog- 
ramme of development of space 
observation, which has provided scien- 
tists with a wealth of Information about 
the Earth's surface. This book tackles 
the problem of applying the know- 
■ ledge and skills generated by that 
programme to the practical issues of 
dvil engineering. 

■■ In its modern sense, remote sensing 
is taken to mean the business of 
observing the Earth bom space vehi- 
cles and satellite platforms, using sub- 
tle. instruments which sense a whole 
spectrum of radiation, such as tight, 

. thermal energy and microwave radar. 
The information Is transmitted to 


comtemporancous developments in 
computer power and image proces- 
sing. Television has familiarized us to 
some aspects of this technology 
through the dally weather reports, 
which emphasize the frequency with 
which instruments scan the Earth, the 
global nature of that scanning process, 
and the way that the data can be used 
as inputs to numerical models or as the 
raw material for beautiful images of 
great utility. 

In its traditional sense, which stems 
from war-time reconnaissance, remote 
sensing concerns the use of aerial 
photography. Although aeroplanes 
may now carry multi-spectral scanners 
or Infrared cameras, remote sensing is 
concerned predominantly with the use 
of black-and-white panchromatic film, 
which is actually far more efficient at 
data storage than the modern digital 
systems, Indeed, photographic film 
can be used with relatively simple 
equipment to generate images which 
can readily be understood by non- 
specialists such as the civil engineers at 
whom this book. Is aimed. 

As civil engineers are conservative 
creatures, slow to accept the benefits 
of high technology, the book concen- 


trates appropriately on the traditional 
techniques for making topographic 
measurements and geological inter- 


* space race, the technology would not 
‘.have grown .had it. not been for the 


measurements and geological inter- 
pretations from aerial photography. 
Such detailed, information is vital to 
the planning of any major project Ip 
any part of the world. Engineers 
should then be better able to appreci- 
ate the broader view available .from 
, high-altitude photography and satel- 
Ute imagery which enable a more 

as the alignment of roads and tne 


location of raw materials. Indeed, 
remote sensing is not self-sufficient: it 
must be seen as a method of broaden- 
ing the intepretation of information 
gathered in the field. 

In its introduction to satellite imag- 
ery, however, the book is a little 
disappointing. It is all too easy to quote 
the multitude of ways in which a view 
from space might be used, but en- 
gineers must be convinced that hard, 
quantifiable information can be won 
from the images in much the same way 
as it can from aerial photographs. 
Unless the case for it is proven, remote 
sensing will not be accepted by many 
potential users. 

The book suffers from being what it 
is -a collection oflecture notes written 
by several authors. It is repetitious, 
lacks uniformity of style, and would 
clearly have benefited from a stronger 
editorial hand. It does not claim to oe 
an Instruction book; but as an intro- 
duction to remote sensing it is not as 
concise or as good as Paul Curran's 
Principles of Remote Sensing (Long- 
man. 1985); and many of the case- 
studies and examples are drawn from 
areas (such as hydrology) which are 
not central to civil engineering. Never- 
theless, there is enough material here 
to demonstrate that the uses of remote 


benefit of us all. 


Robert Drayton 
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Robert pray tan Is lecturer in civil 
enjjineertng at University College, Car- 
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Gene Structure and Expression 
by John D. Hawkins 
Cambridge University Press, 

£20.00 and' £7.95 

ISBN 0 52 1 25824 3 and 27726 4 

It is now over 30 years since DNA was 
shown to be the repository of genetic 
information and the structure of the 
molecule was represented by the Wut- 
son-Crick double helix. Although the 
initial excitement faded a little when 
this failed to lead to any obvious and 
immediate applications, there was a 
dramatic change in the 1970s with the 
advent of genetic engineering or more 
precisely recomhinant DNA technol- 
ogy. The new technology introduced 
novel ways of studying genes and is 
aready finding important applications 
in, for example, the pharmaceutical 
industry as well as in the detection of 
carriers of genetic disease and in 
prenatal diagnosis. It is also providing 
new insights into the minute structure 
and organization of senes and how 
they function in both health and dis- 
ease. This short book is largely con- 
cerned with these latter poblems. 

The word “gene” was first coined 
some 50 years ago by the Danish 
botanist Johannsen. Genes were envis- 
aged as being arranged like beads on a 
string: discrete ana contiguous units 
distributed throughout the chromo- 
somes. But it is now clear that the 
situation is far more complicated. With 
the exception of microorganisms, most 
genes nre split into distinct segments 
(exons and inirons), some genes re- 
semble active genes but arc not them- 
selves active (pscudogcncs), and some 

Naturalist 

tradition 

The Cambridge Encyclopedia 

of Life Sciences 

edited by Adrian Friday 

and DavIdS. Ingram 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 

ISBN0521 256968 

Biology has entered an exciting phase, 
in winch the distinctions between the 
various disciplines within the subject 
are beginning to break down. Ethofog- 
ists studying the adaptive significance 
of behaviour have always had tn 
understand the principles of ecology 
and, increasingly, nre finding thnt they 
have to be expert in population gene- 
tics too. Many physiologists arc shift- 
ing the focus of their research from the 
laboratory bench to the field, where an 
understanding of both ecology and 
behaviour become essential. Such de- 
velopments, however, are not really 
reflected in this book, which adopts a 
distinctly traditional approach to the 
division of biology into separate disci- 
plines. 

This is not an encyclopaedia in the 
usual sense of the word, as it consists of 
15 chapters rather than a much larger 
number of entries arranged alphabeti- 
cally. Those chapters are divided into 
three parts of five chapters each. Part 
one, on "processes and organisation", 
deals with the cell, the whole orean- 
ism, genetics, behaviour and soriobiol- 
ogy, and ecology, each chapter setting 
out the major principles that run 
through studies at each of these levels 
of biological organization. Part two 
discusses different kinds of environ- 
ment, including marine, coastal, ter- 
restrial and freshwater ecosystems. 
The discussion of the fifth environ- 
ment, provided by living organisms 
themselves, is largely devoted to para- 
sitology Part three deals with evolu- 
tion and the fossil record and contains 


are even mobilTmidnWaSu! 
genome ( mnsposons). Many Lm 
are now know to be mecedrri k? 
specific DNA sequencer which^ 
ulatc their activity (enhancers nmi 
otors), although the actual dehdlE 
not yet been fully worked out t 

yet ^been associated with any function 

, ?i»t few chapters deal with 
DNA structure, recombinant DNA 
technology itself, and gene regulation 
in microorganisms. Though quite diffe! 
rent in detail from gene regulation h 
higher organisms, as microorganism 


(predominantly’ 

used m gene cloning it i s essential to 
give some understanding of this nro- 
cess. The remainder of the book k 
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concerned with gene organization and 
regulation in higher organisms, includ- 
ing mnn. Subjects dealt with specifjcal- 
ly include oncogenes (cancer genes) 
and haemoglobin, immune and hor- 
mone genes. 

The difficulty lies in deciding what 
the readership might be, as there may 
be too much here for a general read- 
ership yet insufficient detail for sci- 
ence undergraduates or insufficient 
medical orientation for medical under- 


barely mentioned, yet their use in 
diagnosis is revolutionizing genetic 
counselling and prenatal diagnosis. 
Nevertheless, the book is accurate and 
well written; and lecturers not directly 
involved in the field may find it a useful 
up-to-date summary of a rapidly de- 
veloping area of biology. 

Alan Emery 

Alan Emery Is emeritus professor of 
human genetics and university fellow, 
the Medical School, University of Edin- 
burgh. 

However, the importance of ecology, 
particularly in relation to conservation 
und the management of resources, fa 
reflected in its coverage by six chap- 
ters. Another useful feature is the 
blend in purl three of biological and 
palaeontological material, reflecting 
the fact that some of the most Impor- 
tant evolutionary concepts of recent 
ycurs have come from the Earth scien- 
ces. in general, too, there is an 
excellent blending of botany and tool' 
ogy, in line with (lie current erosion of 
the distinction between these disd- 
plincs. 

The cost of devoting so much space 
to ecology mid evolution Is thnt other 
important mui thriving areas of biology 
rcccivo very sparse treatment. For 
example, less than five pages arc 
devoted to ncurobiology; and there fa 
virtually no mention of those aspects of 
the subject that come under the gener- 
al heading of biotechnology, the major 
growth aren in biology today. The 
treatment of some topics Is distinctly 
dated. The physiology in the chapter 
entitled “The organism” is handled by 
a traditional systems approach with 
sections on nutrition, circulation, re- 
spiration, and so on. An important 
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terrestrial organisms, and recent evo- 
lutionary history. An appendix con- 
tains a detailed and weil-oronniwirf 


tolas a details and 
taxonomy of plants and animals. 

The purpose oF the book is to 


field, to study how physiological 
mechanisms relate to the environment 
in which organisms live. There U little 
coverage or the interplay between 
physiology and behaviour as revealed 
oy studies of animal performance « 
nature and the way that energy u 
allocated to different activities. 

It is difficult to see who will use this 
book, or how they will use it. It cannot 
be used as a source of quick referenre, 
as it docs not contain concise, self- 
contained, alphabetlcaUy-arraDged 
entries. The reader is presented with a 
series of what are essentially essay*, 
from which it is often diificnll 
extract specific information. Fiirtn- 
ermore, it is likely to be a disappoint- 
ment to anyone wishing to read about 
what is really new in biology. Current- 
ly fashionable topics such as “coe volu- 
tion" or "kin selection" are not co- 
vered. 

This book cannot be faulted in twn* 
of the quality of its production. It » 
well laid-out and is richly illustrated 
with a iaree number of aonropriateand 


ceeds bi this aim is somewhat iimited. a 
the basic structure pf 
£f.i bo0 ^J 0 which 15 aulh0 « have 
made independent contributions. 
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diagrams are of a particularly mfP 
standard. It fa a pity that as much 
thought was not put intoils sltucture j” 
was clearly devoted to its presented 01 ?- 

Tim Halliday j. 

Tim Halliday is reader In biology ai th* 

Cinpn Tinh’srtltv 
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Promotions 


ler studies); Dr M. R, 


Tucker (com' 
Leeder feafl 
Preece (plar 
Holland (ink 
son (oral bio 


SHEFFIELD 

Personal professorships: Mr D. J. A. 
Clines (biblical studies!; Dr B. R. 
Lawson {architecture); DrD. A. Link- 
ens (control engineering): Mr I. 0. 
Merrills (law); Dr R. J. Moffett (ap- 
plied and computational mathema- 
tics); Mr R. K. Wilkinson (economic 
studies). 


studies). 

Readership: Dr S. A. Billings (control 
engineering); Mr J. R. Birds (law); Dr 
F. H. Combley (physics); Dr P. C. 
Engel (biochemistry); Dr J. Gray 
(education); Mr C. W. B. Green 


(education); Mr C. W. B. Green 
(architecture); Mr D. C. Hoath (law); 
Dr P. Horton (biochemistry); Dr J. L. 
Maddacks (pharmacology); Dr A. 
Meidan (economic studies); Dr P. K. 
Smith (psychology); Dr A. M. Ward 
(immunology). 

Senior lectureships: Dr W. F. Ander- 
son (civil and structural engineering); 
Dr N. A. Bailey (chemistry); Dr M. j. 
Bentley (history); Dr E. M. Carey 
(biochemistry); Dr C. D. Franklin 
(oral pathology); Dr D. D. Gilbertson 


Hartmann-Gotdstcin (genetics); Dr P. 


Lidstone (law); Mr J. P. Short 
(French); Dr A. J. Suggett (medicine); 
Dr S. T. Trudgill (geography); Dr J. L. 
Wearing (mechanical engineering); Dr 


(geography). 


Dundee College of Technology has 
conferred the title of professor on Dr 
B. King, head of the department of 
molecular and life sciences and a 
lecturer at the college since 1976. 


Grants 


BATH: Mr 5. C. Edwards, £10,575 
from DHSS (supply of data logging 


ojermr monitoring); Dr M. Greaves, 
£17,007 from British Petroleum pic 
(simuistion in In situ combustion pro- 
cesses for EOR); Professor J. Black, 
Mr D. T. Bradford, Dr J. Vogwell, Mr 
S. J. Culley and Mr T. Adam, £34,500 
from Twose of Tiverton Ltd (product 
design and testing); Dr N. i. Rose and 
Professor J. 1. Genhuny, £39,990 from 
BSRC (work attitudes and household 
enquiries in Swindon); Dr R. A. 
Buchanan, £32,858 from Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments (In- 
dustrial Monuments Survey). 

DURHAM, Dr B. A. Whitton, £18,250 
from Northern Environmental Consul- 
tants Ltd (selective activities of cyano- 


£32,900 from SERC (assessment of 
new reagent! and techniques for synth- 
esis or SN compounds); Dr M. R. 
Bryce, £30,270 from SERC (formation 


H. Sterling, £127,661 from SERC 
(robust real time computer control of 
electrical power): Dr R. Hudson, Mr J. 
R. Lewis, Mr A. R. Townsend, and Mr 


Honorary 

degrees 

UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
MA: Mr John Williams, for his con- 
iribuiion to journalism and broadcast- 
ing in Wales. 

MSc: Mr Robert TUIly, science libra- 
rian of University College of North 
Wales. 

LLD: Mr Franklin Salisbury, for con- 
tributions to cancer research; the Rt 

Appointments 

The Secretary of State for education 
and science nas appointed Professor 
Donald Boulter to replace Professor 
Sir Hans Romberg on the Agricultural 
and Food Research Council. Mr Mail- 
land Mac Ido and Professor John Har- 
per were reappointed. 

The University of Wales has appointed 
(wo honorary professors to the depart- 
ment of International politics at uni- 
versity College. Aberystwyth. They 
are Professor Sir Ronald Mason, pro- 
fessor of chemical physics. University 
of Sussex, who has been chief scientific 
advisor to the Ministry of Defence on 


Chairs 

The University of Sheffield has 
announced appointments to three 
chairs: Dr D. R. Hayhunt, reader in 
engineering at the Univeraily of 
Leicester, has been appointed to the 
chair of engineering design and manu- 
facture; Dr G. E. Olivers, senior tutor 
in the centre for extension studies at 
Loughborough, taka over a chair in 
the division of education; and Dr P. G. 
Sullivan, reader in denial orthodontics 
at the London Hospital Medical Col- 


I Inn. Arnold Wc in slock. Baron Wcin- 
stock nf Bowden, in recognition of his 
contribution to the public and Indust- 
rial life of Britain. 

DSc: Professor Emeritus Morgan 
Davies, in recognition of his career in 
electrical engineering and his services 
to the University College of North 
Wales. Bangor. 

DLitt: Dr Rachel Bromwich, in recog- 
nition oi contributions to study of 
Celtic literature; Professor Emeritus 
Alun Rhun Uywelyn- Williams, in rec- 
ognition of his contributions to cultural 
and educational life nf Wales. 


new weapon techniques, and Profcisur 
Laurence W. Martin, vice chancellor of 
the University of Newcastle upon Tyne 
and a former Woodrow Wilson profes- 
sor of international politics at UCW. 

Sir Claus Moser, warden of Wadham 
College, Oxford, and chairman of the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
has been named as chancellor of Kcclc 
University In succession to I IRH Prin- 
cess Margaret. 

Sir John Burgh has been appointed as 
the next chairman of court at the 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science. He replaces Sir Huw 
Weldon, who retires in December. 


appointed as the first holder of the 
Andrew W. Mellon professorship of 
American government at the Universi- 
ty of Oxford. Byron Shafer is currently 
associate professor in the department 
of political science of Florida State 
University; he Is author of Quiet Re- 
volution, a history of the Democratic 
party. 

Dr David Warren, a Briton who was 
working in the US for several yean on 
the scientific staff of the Artificial 
Intelligence Centre at the Stanford 
Research Institute. California, and, 
more recently, vice president of a 
computer company, is to be the flnt 
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Event: 


. . the foresaid Pharmacopoeia Londinl Is now perfected, and 
Is a worke greatly tending to the publlque good of our subjects”. 


It was thus that Janies 1 announced the publication, In 1618, of 
the Pharmacopoeia Londlnensis, an Important 17th century 
work on materia medica and pharmacotherapy. The story and 
background to its completion Is set out in “The London 


at me London Hospital Medical Col- more recently, vice president of a Northumberland 

lege, has been appointed 1 ° the chair of computer company, is to be the flnt pi cn i nr n s. n 

child dental health in the school of professor of lntellieeiit knowledge- 

clinical dentfstry. based systems at the University of Education, Tne 

Professor Byron E. Shafer has been 


Pharmacopoeia Perfected”, by M. P. Earles, one of three 
occasional papers published by the University of Durham under 
the auspices of the biennial Thomas Harriot seminar. Other 
titles include W. A. Wallace's “John White, Thomas Harriot 
and Walter Raleigh In Ireland” and “Thomas Harriot and the 
Northumberland Household” by G. R. Batho. Pamphlets cost 
£1.50 Inc p&p from Professor G. R. Batho, School of 


D. H. Beynon, £33.730 from ESRC 
(locality study: economic, social and 
cultural restructuring in Middles- 
brough): Dr D. H. W. Hutton, £1 1 .722 
from NERC (multidisciplinary study of 
geology of ophiolite ana other rocks of 
Tyrone igneous complex); Professor 
A. W. Wolfsndals an cf D r J . V. Major, 
£68,436 from SERC (studios of tele- 
scope construction fabrication and 


based systems 
Manchester. 


front SERC (polarization diversity 
radar data analysis, applications to 
radiowave propagation modelling and 
hail detection); Dr F. Thompson and 
Professor H. Newby, £64,820 from 
ESRC (families and social mobility): 
Professor M. H. Ackroyd, £58,416 
from British Telecom (tele traffic and 
performance engineering in mobile 


£1.50 Inc 
Education, 
DH1 1TA. 


re University, Durham, Leazes Road, Durham 


£68,436 from SERC (studies of tele- performance engineering In mobile 
scope construction fabrication and radiotelephonesystema);DrN. Baker 
limitations by seeing); Dr T. Shanks, Dr S. P Long, £45,416 from BP 

Dr R. S. Ellis and Dr J. M. Brearo, Research (plant productivity aacss- 


£51,775 from SERC (fibre spectros- 
copy at UK Schmidt); Dr R. Fong, 


£38,290 from SERC (statistical studies 
of gal axles and QSOs); Professor A. 
W. WolfendaJe, £36.290 from SERC 
shared with and carried out at Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (Roe/Durham 
southern galaxy catalogue); Dr S. M. 
Surratt, £28,&9 from SERC (CCD 


Dowden, £38,190 from SERC (Dow* In 
laser welding): Dr R. D. Roberta, 
£36,000 from uopartment of the En- 
vironment (attenuation of methane in 
granular growing media): Dr T. A, 
Hall. £32,998 from SERC (fllamenia- 
tlon In laser produced plasmas): Mr D. 
M. Lyons. £23,500 from Project Hori- 
zon (preciikm teaching research and 


R. Lewis, 


Dr C. K. Crook. £29,300 from ESRC 
(social and cognitive characteristics of 
young computer users): Dr B. A. 
Whitton, £30,671 from Overseas De- 
velopment Administration (diet 
changes in pH and oxygen in deep 
water rice). 

ESSEX: Professor H. Newby, £197,210 
from ESRC (data archive support); Dr 
I. J. Dilwortn, £904)00, gift of Marisat 
system from Marconi Space and Micro- 
wave Division; Dr A. R. Holt, £77,174 


clinical tool for severely menially 
handicapped); Mrs A. M. Scott, 
£15,660 from ESRC (gender segrega- 


tion In employment and work histor- 
ies); Mr E. Tanenbaum. £11,200 from 
ESRC (census data officer). 

HERlOT-WATTs Dr R. J. M. Crelk 
and Mr P. I. Newman, £29,604 from 


SERC (acoustic needs of musicians 
performing in ensembles); Professor 
C. M. Drown and Dr B. Flannlgnn, 
£29,950 from Department of Environ- 
ment Building Research Establishment 


S rowih of mould species In houses); 

rJ. R. Stark, £31,139 rromAPRC as 
part of £79,058 nward shared with 
Professor W. R. Morrison of Unlveni 
ty of Strathclyde (structures and prop- 
erties of starch granules in barley 
; DrR. J.M.Craik, £15,515 
SERC (sound transmission 
through buildings at low frequencies); 
Professor V. B. Torrance and Mr P. G. 
Cheesman, £12,000 from SERC (effect 
of design on buildabiltty): Dr L. R, 
Weatberlay. Dr C. I, Slaughter and Dr 
I. Campbell, £39.107 fromSBRC (elec- 
trically enhanced solvent extraction of 
biochemical products); Mr A. J. McTer- 
nan, £16,034 from SERC (interactive 
computer system); Professor J. G. 
Buchanan and Dr R. H. Wight man 
£21,750 from SERC 
Showdomydn, PyrazoTurin and AnI 
somydn): Mr D. Haldane and Profes- 
sor A. R. HaiU well, £25,000 from 
SERC Marine Tech oology Directorate 
(structural integrity of subsea pine- 
Ihies): Dr K; R. Leltch and Dr J. M, 
Malcolm, £1,300 from SERC 
plants suitable for demonstrating 
plication of real-time expert systems 
process control); Dr A, Scott, £4,450 
from ESRC (energy and the environ 
meat): Mr A. J. McTeman, £4,000 
from Collier Macmillan Ltd (database 
of neologisms in Spanish); Professor J. 
M. Ball, Professor R. J. Knops and Dr 
J. Carr, £24,000 from SERC (mnlcrial 


ins (abilities in continuum mechanical: gary , 10 tH 

Dr C. E. Becveri, £1 ,300 from SERC Slavonic 

(stability In dissipative media and qtudW. U 
phase transitions inelasticity); Dr M.I. , i 
Colies and Professor P. F. Bradley, 

£42,949 from Scottish Home and Among t 
Health Department (relative merits of Professor 
C02 and NdiYAQ 1 users used both Mnnllra 
separately and In combination in max- ~ , 

lllofadai surgery): Dr K. J. Cornwell, McGuInn 
£12,381 from DTf National Engineer- Slone. D 

National Engineering Laboratory London V 
(automatic toftdfng ofpalleta fn' PM 

basin tests on marine titers); Dr I. A. on “Japan ; 
Clements, £16,250 from May & Baker at Wlvcnhl 
Ltd (pharmacokinetics of a depot phe* ^ n f Es«n 

not marine In psychiatric patients); Dr v 

G. E. Peckhapi. £19,723 from SERC to 19, apon 
(microwave atmospheric remote sen- for UteSttii 
sort);DrG.E. Pockham.il 7,561 from Jaoan at 
UKAEA (microwave limb sounder , t , 
project): Professor S. D. Smith, 01 

£30 ,420 from SERC (gasmonltoringby Oxford, 


Infrared abso 
SmilhandDr 


from SERC (opt o-elec tronk devices); 
Dr R. G. Harrison, £30,262 from 
Ministry of Defence (tunable coherent 
light sources in mid Infrared); Dr M. I. 
Colics, £21,883 from Department or 
Industry National Physical Lab 
(optoacousilc gas detector). 


An Anglo-American collo- 
quium on “Information Tech* 
oology: the public Issues” will 
be held al the University of 
Southampton between 
September 10 and 13. The 
meeting, sponsored by ibe Ful- 
brlghl Commission, will In- 
clude papers by Mr David 
Goodman of At&T Bell Labor- 
atories, USA, Professor 
Christopher Harris of the 
Royal Military College of Sci- 
ence, Mr Eugene Garfield, 
publisher of the Science Cita- 
tion Index, and the Rt Hon. 
David Howell, MP, former 
Secretary of State for energy. 
For details contact Mr F. E. C, 
Gregory, Department of Poli- 
tics, The University, South- 
amplon. Telephone 0703 - 
559122 X2524/251 1/2512. 

”1 cannot draw a square - or a 
circle, for that matter - 1 have 
never drawn In my life be- 
fore.” This, from a 25 vear old 
man, born blind, who Had just 
drawn a perfect square and 
circle at the first attempt. 
•‘Touch and Sec” is an exhibi- 
tion of sculpture for and by the 
visually handicapped being 
held al the Royal National 
Institute for the Blind, Great 
Portland Street, London W1 
from September 10 to 20. The., 
show Is the outcome of a pilot 
scheme for the teaching of 
sculpture to the visually handi- 
capped started at the Universi- 
ty of Leicester department of 
adult education with the coop- 
eration of the Leicestershire, 
Rutland and Wydlffe Society 
for the Blind. Details from 
Eleanor Parkinson on 0533 
554455. 

“Decay and Innovation: The 
Habsburg Monarchy in Tran- 
sition, 1890-1914” b the title of 
an Interdisciplinary confer- 
ence on the politics and culture 
of fin-de-sfecle Austro-Hun- 
nary, to be held at the School of 
Slavonic and East European 
studies, University of London, 
from September 16 to 20. 
Among the speakers will be 
Professor Norman Stone, Dr 
Monika Glettler, Mr Brian 
McGulnness and Dr Christine 
Slone. Details from SSEES, 
Senate House, Malet Street, 
London WCIE 7HU. , . 

An International symposfunt*- 
od “Japan In 1985” Is lobe held 
at Wlvenhoc House, Universi- 
ty of Essex, from September 17 
to 19, sponsored by the Centre 
for theStudy of Contemporary 
Japan at Essex, the Nissan 
Institute of Japanese Studies, 
Oxford, The Centre of 
Japanese Studies, Sheffield, 
and the Institute for Political 
Studies In Japan. Details from 
the Essex centre al the uni- 
versity, Wivetthoe Park, Col- 
chester, or on 0206 862286 
x2148. 
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Saturday July 20 

B0C1 

7.10 Photoehwnlwy. Light the decnoyier. (SMI; 

7.3S IjaSerTtaiutiDa Space and Time. At the (ron- 
„ ^ tier. (S354; pTo g 12) 

M0 Ptiflotophlcri Problems. Hum and Causality. 

BBC2 (A313; P 10 * 7 ^ 

MS Engineering Product Design. The MJIUoe 
„ „ Dollar motor ear. (T392; proa 51 
M0 World Politic*. The Rise and fall of Britain^ 


10.10 Inlrodactloo to Calculus. Tha Logarithmic & 
exponential functions. (MS283: pro* 12) 
1035 CncleBQorarv Issues in Education. A a ense o f 
neglect: basic education (or adults. (£200; 

1130 Stnirtnie, Composition and Brolu- 

tlon. When has all the granite gono? (S237; 

1138 C Esnhl Physical Resources. Energy re- 
sources: coal. (S238; prog tl) 

1130 17lb Century England. Arefchecwra ft Sode- 

E t Rebuilding or London. (A203; prog 12) 
□mage in Use. Fiction In the market pi ice. 

1X08 S^ntTof^iluilc. Harmonic anilyili. 2. 

1830 ifcuintum %wry and Atomic Stiucnite. The 
Atomic dock. (SM351; prog 8) 

1838 Science and BeBef. The Pore Gamete. (A3S1; 

1438* Kfelan Art and Moderatai. Le*er and the 

1438 nirl'ft^ftn^Nnvd and Its Legey. 
Oermltui discussed by John Berger. (A3 12; 

RAWO 

638 Maths foundation course. Foundation nuihi 
It. (MIDI; prog 11) 


ww TVUTIU runuca. ine isos ano 

Sanctions Policy: 4. (D233; prog 8) 

,p Sunday July. 21 

730* SdeoM foundation course. Falling leaves and 


beating hearts. (SI 01; prog 22) 

■08 Ecology. Ants and aeadas. (S323; prog II) 
830 Arts foundation course. Victorian rooraipaint- 


■38* ^alftSc^ an?^al Welfare. Volunteering 
. and social action. (D353; prog 2) 

030' Animal Physiology. Swimming In fish: an 
experimental approach. (S324; prog 8) 

MS* Education for Adults. The Wisconsin Idea. 

. <B355jprog2) ' . - , . . ( 


fHIGft * 

638 Tel eccmnwn leal loo Systems. Tots text. (TUI; 

7.10 Suita? and Mantle Processes. Red Sea Case 
Study 1: the gedtagy- P«g U) Ul 
738 Materials Processing- Injection moulding, 


SST&i 


pounds. (S 


ia!%torosii. (S2Wi prog 12) 
aluxe of Chemistry. Oi^uuxilicon com- 


030* Photochemistry. Light the destroyer. (S34IL 
prof I) 

7.18 An Introduction to Sodototy. Culture & 
Community: stubropotagtal research in 
Southern Spain. 1. (utttP, prog 13) 

730 Changing Britain. Changing World. Beyond 
- Fhmine. (D203; prog 12) 

036* Cognitive Development. Baby talk. (E362; 

836 StaSwmailcal Models and Meihodi. Vibration 
Absorbers. (MST204: prog 25) 

030 Social fdences foundation course. Inner rily 

a what's the problem? (DI02; prog 23) 
foundation course. Fibonacci numb ere. 

S I 101; prog 20) 

[reduction to Pure Mathematics. 1 Dlri 
fared liability. (M203: proa 20) 

1038 Numerical Computation. Cubic ipUnei -road 
design case study. (M3S1; prog ft) 

1130 Systems Behaviour. Exmoor- a seif portrait. 
(t 241| prog Q 

1138 Mathematics Acton the Curriculum. On the 


boil. (PME233; prtg ft) 

1130 Biology: Form and FUdoiUhi. The ve neb rate 

18.18* EhSc^mI m unity Relations. 
To Bedford from Busso: I, Sold to England. 

1230 Potpow and Ptamring hi the Curriculum. A 
Pol fee man’s lot. (E2di; prog 8) 

1338 Art in Italy, M80-1S80. Fountain and grotto: 
the Medici Garda ni. (A3S2jprog 9) 

1330 Engineering Mechanics: Thermoflutd* A 
Energy- Water turbines. (T233: prog 6) 


item. A humanist testimony. 


738 ’ Art and Environment. Buckle: Sharing Out 
eiperkoce ol community. (TAD292; prog 8)’ 
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830* Ooniensporacylssuesln education. Asemoof 
negleci: (rule education for adult*. (E2fl0; 
prog in 

8830 The Enllsbio ament. The Marriage or Figaro. 
.8830 Art, foundation canrse. Economics and tech- 


Tuesday July 23 

BBC2 

038* Social Sciences foundation course. Inner City 
eionr. what's the problem? (DIM; prog 23) 

8830* Biology, Drain and Behaviour. Mechanism, of 
pain relief. (SD286; prog II) 

88.85* Third Wwltf Studies. Perceptions of the IMF. 
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036 Social Science foundation course. What ta 
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2330 Open Fomin. InfortnattonprogratranoforOU 
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Wednesday July 24 

BBC2 

638* Ans foundation mine. Victorian moral print- 
ing. (A 101; png 23) 

2830* TekeomrauniraDon Systems. Teletext (T321: 

8836* Blakmy; Form & Function. The vertebrate 
Hdne" (K»2; pro* 23) 


RADIO MVHP) 

038 The Roneenlk Pacta. The romantic hero, v 
(AJ62; prog 9) 

RADIO «VHF) 

3830 Modem Art and Modernisra. Breton and 
Trouky: Franklin Rose moat (A3 15; prog 13) 
3330 Contemporary Issues in Education, uiereey. 
Education and Society. (E200; prog 21) 

Thursday July 25 

MC2 

030* Maths foundation Course. Fibonacci numbers. 
(MIDI: piog 201 

IS Science foundation course. Looking at cells. 

S I01 ; prog 23) 
eekend Outlook. 

2338* Instrumentation. Signal* and no he. (1291: 

3430 ESSern Art andModerntsm. Dali and Snrrczt- 
Ism. (A3 15; prog 23) 

RADIO 3{VraF) 

036- inuntmemmion. Signal statistics. (T29I : prog - 

RADIO «VHF) 

3830 Lnh Century England. Women, pan 2. ( A203: 
prog 12) 


Friday July 26 


BBC8 

MB Failure of Stressed Malarial*. Ceramic* under 
stress. (T353: prog 4) 

730* Weekend OmnoV 

23.40* Art and Environment. Community Thcaire. 

(TAD292, prog 8) 

RADIO 3(VHn 

038* Open Forum, information programme for OU 
rivdenia. 
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Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Coupes Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 




r l NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION DUBLIN ■ 

Applications are Invited for the following poeta: 

Senior Lecturer In Chemistry 
Lecturer/ Assistant Lecturer 

5S!? 0 ® 1 « Ch«ml°.l Solenoee. The School 

5L5 0n ° ,jr8 B 8c - ,n Ana W«" Science, 
-5i har dH P raB praarammes and has postgraduate 
degrees" an0aflad " n research for both M.Sc. and Ph.D. 

Applications from candfdatea with teaching Abilities in 
chem '? ,ry and w|,h Induatrially-relevant 
I??®! 0 ” Ihloresle are welcome. Areas of special Interest 
8 ohomloal Inalrumenlation, solid state chamlalrv 
flavours and aromaa chemistry, organic materials avnthatin 

Annllnanl* In. tk. _u.. ... 


K8j^ a ‘ d8flrae ,evial a " d 

Salary Soaleai 

Senior Leoturer: IR£16,S50 - C2Z.005 

i a 2“ r ®[ii , IRC16.003-Cie.852 

Aaafatant Leoturer Iflc 1 1 , 04 a - ci 4 373 


UMIST 

. , Department of Compulation 

OJSJSX:"' ^ *■ 1" ^ .1 

LECTURER IN IMAGE PROCESSING 
u (Reft COM/116) 

diould haw a record of re^riorindjjA^.^ Interface. AppBcnnu 

«W»« of rtichlog experience it Uil ° VHr,f01 ta * rt,evant «« ad 

LECTURER IN SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 
, (Ref: COM/117) 

tattieu la rwcareh which applies natherasikd IdnaY^ logl/iocoShi ^ 

SE?Sg+* r0f b0ltl ^ " ra bfl '* Q " n ^ «“*XW20-£14.W perannwn 

Rrqnreii for ipplicetlon forms and furtlur particular* . ■ 

— — ■ <0203851 


Jesus College 
Cambridge 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

_ ApbIIcbUom are Invited far 
RoeeBpch Fa I Laws flips 
tenable Tor three veers from f 
? 86 ’ ‘ ram candl- 
aetes who propose to ennaae 

reiiawihliu ere open to 
graduates of, or research stu- 

united Kingdom who. on 1 
October 19B6, will have rom- 
. Pleiad not more than four 
. (or, .equivalently, 
twelve terms) of full- time re- 
nerch . 1 

. m 5ST ll i?Pf ati P n jcurrontly 
es d Aon Wlff* 0 ranees from 
£5.025 In tha second year or 
research to £7.055 a year. 
“®P "", t,In .0 Dn axpartence and 
qual If Icatlons . 

“nd application 
forma may be obtained from 
the Master’s G acre t ary. Jesua 
College, Cambridge CBB BBL. 
The closing date for. applies- 
5°“ 1“ September 1985. 

Testimonials, sent directly by 
two referees, must also be 
received by this dale. 

<014081 hi 


The University of 
Leeds 

School of History 

lecturer 

INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

,wA p ?! lc “ tlQn “ aro invited for 
‘* 1 ®. ■ bov " P«wt for e fixed 
period of three years com- 
mencing 1 October I B83. 

M A flood honours degree in 
M , nn-T^3 r - ,nt8rn 2 t,an “ l r « ,B - 
^ M re B q n u 1 re°d 8 .' , “ rch 

- Salary on the academic scale 
Ela leT.SflO - 

£14.928 1 (under review) 
■ c “ rd| nb to age, quelirica- 
ttona ana experience. 

enquiries may be 

S maae to Profeseor D.N. DUka 

Wi * (sys i . Ext, 

i368. 0565 or 0309). 

. Ap plication forma end 
Particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar 
BIT La °Oa L&2 

l^auotJOH reference number 
f/ 1B - Cloalng date for epplica. 
“on* 3 August 1983. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

LABORATORY FOR FOUNDATIONS 
OF COMPUTER SCIENCE 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

A Laboratory is to be founded within ihc Computer Science 
Department at the University of Edinburgh, to study the ihe- 

«nrHn.“nt C Si° rSof ^ ,|,re Engineering, W perform large-scale 
K Wl,h . resul,, ng tools (c.g. programming langiingcs, 

ESSSlJkl re ,r ninB 3ystoms ^. IO P ronw,e cducShS in 

an J I. . K r h v d ^ d T I Up s!r «ws . ,ink5 be « w «n Ihv research 
and Industry. The Lahoraioiy will intensify the research «if a 
longstanding and internationally recognised group led by R 
Qurstall, R. Milner, G. Plotkin and M. Hennessy. Y 

Applications arc sought for the post of Assisiant Director 
funded by the ALVEY DIRECTORATE with whom w S 

SS?ASIff™H advnnced for fut ? din S research stuff, rurthe?sup- 
port staff und extensive computing equipment. This is a key wist- 
&ATJS 1 Director will be responsible for fund-nimganii 

frl nnl?r p H n " B -’ l for . le,l, W U P 3,ron 6 interacilon with Indus- 
and for administration or the Lnborutory (whose full comple- 

Wl11 nui ?ilwr «hout 50 people). Applicants should havean 

n k^'iTnI| ,:U . nd it ;nl ; ucreallvc vision applying rigorous nieth- 
ods to Indiisirinl hnrdwnre find software design, and sound finim- 

kInd a iI^BH!nin ,Sl rBl1 W al,il ' ly ' The Laboralor y is the first of its 
a^Iff^il b n K^i liany for 8 of lhrce 5£ ara * starting salary 

««H» Milner 

PLEASE QU OTE REFERENCE NO. ^ ^ 


Annual Salary: 


i.iaoby 8 IncmrnwLB 

r 2 he ra mania BAR 

(Thoramama 


(Exchange rata appimlmalaly; £1 -HKS 10 . 0 . U8$1 -HKS7.fl) 
Condlllena of Sarvlaa: 


Appileatlen Pracwfcira: 

' PIhHw l-i— n—JI 




Schiller International 
University 

LECTURERS IN 
HOTEL 

MANAGEMENT 

taSSli Cal i° ,1# , 'ere Invited for 

SS-S*!: 

Include travel a* 
tourism r hotel facllltioamanl 

Jww«Tlal|» H . and -genarai hotel 


eaa to Dr 

pir«ietor IL Bct mier inte 
tlpnal University', a 
JVaiirlOD Road, London 


University °f 

^SJSH^search 

P ^U?ESS°R8Hn» 

OFCLmiCAL 

NEUROLOGY 

oorahlp of M Pror <M- 

With arSct rH ™ 1 

>aa7."SS SS^Lni 0c ‘ a Kr 

ll Qt ™ ,hB 
«a6.080r aii5jBc" to 

iSSSlgii 


I 


Colaiste na hOlfscoile Corcaigh 
University College Cork 




University College Cork 

PROFESSORSHIP OF 
MUSIC 

Applications are Invited tor llio nbovo vacant office 
Salary scale (nt July, 1985. lovol) : IRE23.8B3 - IRC27 641 p a 

fromlhe ' unrieSflned fUrth ° r d ° tn “ S °‘ * h ° p0St may b ' e oblail1fid 
Latest date for receipt of applications Is 
Friday, 6 September, 1985. 

M.F Kelleher, Secretary 


EnllOl 

IGH 

BOROUGH 

Hi IM 

IVI 

osiry or 

w | TECH 

N0UIGY 



iiict, with r< 
In universi 
research. Tw 
from ihc in 

inouKi he grndu- 
Icvonl cx|Kr]L<nvc 
y or induitrin 
o of ihe posh urisc 

untie rgrmliui 
ironies and iti 
ncering, wh 

c course in dec- 
anufHCtuiinacngi- 
le the preferred 

technical Into 
for the third 
processing. 
The appertain 

rest of candidates 
vacancy is ilgnal 

nenls will be made 

In the lower h 
scale £7,52C 
review). Rei 
particulars 
'orms to Pau 
lishmcni Offl 

■if of ihe Lecturer 
-£l4,9Lfi (under 
uesls for further 
and application 
Johnson, Estah- 


Aston University 

Management Contra 

international 

AFFAIRS OFFICER 

bllity for roaimini. 

with B u« InVits 0 Sn 1 ?^*T m B n ‘ 1 
Uni vers itlea*h? Hn< l 

Uarmany. Franco and/or 

Officer wftra**™' Affaire 
liaise with l.^^" qu,red to 
number In thS^fL.Sf P“^«« 

u*g ■tudentS l on 8 |hS n i5?i lnVu,v - 
oura prSoSmiL i h ? him. 

Longuaaea and Modern 

Honours PrcwroSSnS^taed 

ftwn P ?™diS 2 S wKT tavltod 
»o conimiinicato^ t | , n Bn t b, l |lv 

period or Vhreo^ 2 rBd IOr * 

to rovlew. y “ r * aubjHt 


acidlilnnul apaclallasd n=“ 
would Iid uilvaiitogeou). nr 
pllcanln ahould have had 
psrbniK. either In teidiwB « 
tertiary level. In reaaarcD. nr 
In prartlcel work In e pro*** 
■tonal or cither rolevaotc«P"' 
Ity. The auccessful aptrilsanu 
win bo required to conlrihul* 
to lectures and studio 
at both undergraduate 
posturaduaie levels, “ 

undertake research. 
date: 31 August 1985.' 

LECTURESHIPS/ 
SENIOR . 
LECTURESHIPS 
IN CIVIL „ 
ENGINEERING , 

(KchuolufengineeriDBl ■ 

Two posit Inns arfl “''*5' 
able, one of which is 
In tha field of qeot«“"‘iS 
engineering. The no oar tree 
of Civil Rnnineerina la OJJJ “ 
five In the School of BMJWJJ 

facilities. Appllcsnu iihouw 

be Civil Enginears who 

* , *re-fcr«Sy 1 


^echnrcsr "eng^taear 
another field of civil engin®* 
inn, aml/or prores*!**®*! 30 ' 
parlance. Closing date- 
August 19B5. 

Commencing aelsrfw 
be esiabllshed within UW ; *g. 

iSJ JS9 xJP-BS nafeTs*® 


SSS.flBflt Associate P««? 
Oor: N7.S40.e9ft per ennu®' 

Condi tlone of AppOl"^^ 
and Method of Apoii^JVJSrJnt 

Kas».“« issafealSSSt 


land. Private Bag. Aurn^.j, 
Now Zealand, or lb" ®*f*epnp 
O onerai . ^ocMttffif/raiUep 


»•*“ ■ buuvaii«ai.iiirn.t,ivirA 1 iy.7,85 


I 


Universities continued 


AUSTRALI 



... — iiibilliiee 

PiofsuorT 


reseat a clinical kisdJng. 


Bcodlii (odude luperanrraatton. fuel to 


LECTURERS IN 
SOCIAL POLICY (TWO 
POSITIONS 


Perth for inpobtee ud dspeiutou fimliy, 
Krnofil lUrauee, indy Leave end loni 
■ervlee leave isd baialag loan Kheree. 


Reference no. 27/01 - Department of 
Sods! Work 


AppHeaboci in tnviied (Von inlltbLy 
jotUBcd penanx la leech eodit policy la the 
Deputmenl. Sodil policy li Uiuht In ihe 
third ud founh yesn of the Bscndor of 
Social Wort degree. The third year coarse h 
ivilltMe Id ihe FSculiy of Am. The 



podllani lowbe the Leaching of 
bUoductoiy ud advanced aodal policy sad 
qxdiUied tuchlng la icapeci of need 
cstegaria. popubuon group* sad ipedflc 
policy ininai. Hie poOcy roterem 
(mpbirited b ihe eeunee iacluda health, 


La Trobe University 
Melbourne 


sods! Hcuiliy, libour tcsriioB, jouih, 
badly, compuidva welfare no Ibeories of 
the welfxtc lUtc. A knowledge of 
AaHrehui iodal policy ud lb hiiraricsl 
develapncnl h eueatbl. SDpervWon of 


Honoun end paitgnduele itudenii Is sbo 
required. Hie appointed wiD commeoce on 
I Jimmy 1986. 

16 August 1985. 


LECTURER IN 
GEOLOGY 

(Qeologlat/OsopHysioM) 

(Tenurabia) 

8 ohool of Physical Sdsnota 


LECTURER IN 
COMMUNITY 
MEDICINE (GENERAL 
PRACTICE) 

Reference no. 27/T7 - Department of 
Community MadlclM 


ippUcub ibould have s PhD or 
eqnnrelfinl appHed uperlence is either 


geology or gaopbyilre and ecpsnlic Is the 
BppUcailon of nophydet u fsolocksl 
ptoUemi. Pomblo areas of resurui In (area 
could Ladiide pemdeem or adnaral 
exploreiioa, safamlc ilrsilgriehy, geokity 
asdBeophytlreof the ocean fmlru or 


(tnumre and geophvdca of the cool local*] 
emu. The nuxenra eppUeui will bo 
aspect cd local ibUih a geophydre program 
for lenlor undergruhutoi ana 10 cany out 


rerearefa aod wpenUcoi of poit-greduals 
■tadenb Is the Odd of Internal. 


16 August 1961. 


B l practice attachment*. Andies 
have FRA COP or eqtdvafem 


quallflciiioa, and ealaailve geocial precdoe 
expert* net, la adtidoa la bade salary a 
dhdcal loading ofSA9J8U per annum wfll 
oc^^aldshwo^noprltle, 


16 Auguu 
OENBHAU 


Appotntnwrta to Locbrsihlpe sre 
MpaWe of Isadhig to tsme* bul are usually 
probalJonaiy tor nw years. 


ThslMvoratty reserves foe right r 
proceed wm any ippoeihiMnl tor Ik 
or oilw rsaaorta. 


University of Western 
Australia, Perth 

ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR/SENIOR 
LECTURER/ 
LECTURER (WITH 
TENURE) 
DEPARTMENTOF 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 


LECTURER IN SOCIAL 
OR CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

(Rood tsnn - 4 years) 

Departm* nt of Sociology 
Softool of Soelsl Salmas 
Preference wfD beclfen to penom with 
reacarch blsresi in efih er foe 
Ambropofaqy of Aboriginal AnureBa, 
Europe or Sowk-Eut Ada. 

The nicoenfol icpScmni wU be required 
to leach, among oDicr thtea. mdcrcraduite 


cooreei, [adudsa 0a 1966) one halfycer 
nnlt on AMlirapoioiical bMhod and one m 
religion. 


religion. 

Amhropotoar ai LaTrohe Udverelty b 
pfBtemly laupd wflHn Ihe Department of 
sodotagy, sod ippUe t dan would be 
especially we Icaree from penaa who real 
ihey coord eoatribule 10 bwh dhdpllnd. 

16 Auguu 1965. 


Appllciilnu are birhed bom ddlably 
queuied penau for three paddoai which 
are anllahla u toon u nuiually am rental 


PRINCIPAL TUTOR IN 
ITALIAN STUDIES 

(Tsmi rafale) 

(Rssdvertfssd) 

School of Human Idas 


DOauneacemaal dales can be negotiated. 
Two podtfoni wiD be Oiled ai lecturer level 
aod oh at a dots tenlor level da pen dlog on 
epaJaeationi. The caeceaful appUcanU will 
he expected to lecture to BCom undent* at 
aedsmdnaie level and poidhly to audema 
aipoAndaaie level is oh or preferably 
1*0 ollbe f o Bowl a g steal: fin and*! 
aeoonndng, managerial acaresttaj, Gaines, 


Applicant) Aould havean Honoun 
degree In Italian or equivalent 
anlKlcadiiiii, have asood c ob ma u d of 
Entilih (If native I Ulan tpeaken), and have 
experience atxVnr quallDcaUoni to luHao 


tonguaM leaching malbodotay at tertiary 
level. An interest and ability to uadi 
counea hi modem Italian Dierorere and 


aeoonndng, managerial iccoaatiikg. On* nee, 
auditing, or bxatfoc. AppUcuu would 
P**ta a higher degree. Pnrffculoeal 
gnattOeiiiDn la datable but not esentlal. 
Tub poAiont are offered on a tenured barb 


dvfllzaifM wUlboan advatuaga. 

Tha appointee will co-onUnate lasgnige 
tcacUni 6 ibeDepuimetil, oo-opente to 
the devetopouni ud product] on of teachtog 
naierUh, ud undertake rueh language 
leaching, toandng and tutoring dulle* ■ 


wblect to review. For further inform alio a 
on the icadeado reenomJWlldei of the 


Bcadenk reeporeJUIIdai of the 
■Ujplsaae eotnaa Mr A O Dsvboo, 


■SSSSlSj. 


ppddonijptaK camaa Mr A 0 Du 

Hs sd o f t fe ^anment (09) 380 2899. 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 
01-253 3000 EXTN. 226 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 


Applications are Invited Irom suitably qualified poisons tor tha following 
Professor d History 

AppBcatiii Bhotdd to daiingixshsd jcholars with a broad backgiound In iho History 
aisoptine and snoukl hsva demonsuaied atniitv to orovtoa imsiiBctEiniand arjiriimto 


o r _ ■ '"mi cfcunvmK nuiory, mo ruaiory oi 

Sclenca and Technology and Rallgkxii Studlsa, and pamdpatos In irnsr^iisctoilnary 
cournas with several other departmwili Courses are Uught ai all forvsls. TtoDspart- 

mjm! arAl>BlV4IO IfAm nnvnl.rl. I. ... 4 .w W 


“~77 uibvbsu vwHtrasDigiBUUin 0.1 KUI inSLrvpan- 

tram waiconiss appncaiKms from epwalats ln ono or moro of lhass folds. Tha 

RnfVklnfBB tarill Km n ■ n n rJ ■ rl in ■«(. .ul.. 1^ ■ 


ilmoo 1 will l to expected to taka so actors rote In the development programme oi 
inal Acadamlc stall. The chair will become vacant from iat January 1986. 

ImH/Uib rv\a* a#i iCik f?nnl..h ■ ■ ■ nor ■ 


AppUcsnona ckae on 16 th September 1865. 
Lectunr/Sanior Lecturer In History 


TIwsuotbsIuI amitoan 1 win to expected to leach two courses In Pacific History. 
Imroducuon to Pacific Kstory and Padtlc History during toe 20 ih Century: A study of 
Cotontoliim and merge of nationalism In the Psdfkt hte'eha wUl also be expected to 


assWIn Ihe teaching o! a FoundaUon Year Courea to World History A PhD, with 
pubKsflona, raieardi end leaching experience In the field o< Pacific History will 
nwnally to required lor a Senior Lecturership Applications dose on 16th August 

■ 009. 


L^umr/Senlor Leoturer In Education Studies (Primary)- 
W.051003/86 

(Department of Education - Walganl Campus) 

AptoillHi ndats for a Lecturer /Sen tor Lecturer In Diploma of Educational Studies 
(Primary). The psr»n appointed win to required to teach In diptoma/dagree pro- 
_ school teachers, headmasters. In 





Senior Tutor/Lecturer In Commerce - Q8B1006/B5 
(pspsrimant of Post-Vocational, Technical, Commeralsl and Secretarial 
studies, Qcrofcs Tasohsrs' College) 



Senior Leoturer) Lecturer - Soolsl Science (W.231 004185) 

(Deportment of Eatonilon Studies) 

n^^^ra'lpwopriate to nSomBn 

one area of Social Sdencea. His appointee should haw experience In < 2 stance 
education, editorial oMIs and a oepaerty to teach, write and co-ordinate courses efi 
Foundation Year and Matriculation tovsL Tha eppokitoa muBl be wlikig to travel and 
teach during Lahore (Summer School) If required. Experience In a Third World 
couniiy, paraoularfy Papua New Guinea, would be an oovantege. 

The Department has in addition 10 He Director, four portions tor academia subject 
oo-anflnolore h Soofel Sofencae, Language and Humanities. Mathematics and 
8 atanoee. AppOcatiooa dose on 31st August 1886. 


LMturer/Santor Laeturar In Human Goography (P.OSfOOft'M) 



SALARIES: Protasor K24.36S, SanlorLMtuwIttl 
K 13,406, Lecturer Grade 1, K17.6S5, Senter Tutor 2 K18, 
K17^65, par annun, ptos gratuity. 


Lecturer Grade 2 
16, Senior Tutor 1 


approved research: rent-free accommodation; appointment and repalrtaiiw filriares 



Personal 




ATB ADVANCM £100 L OANS Ttt yALAIIIBP WiPMRN 


to £20,000. Written term* on 


from £30 granted same day. 

"omen's Postal 
5 Regent St., 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


0RISCQLL HPUel HDTiUt. 
eoo single rooms. per 

(581061 H # a 


AH advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions. or 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 

1 copies of whtch are 
available on request. 


[i 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE TOR HIGHEREDUCATION DUBLIN 


Applied Languages 

The Inslltuta, which, la Irelands newest leohnologlcal 


university oilers education programmes at primary degree, 
postgraduate and post doctoral level. The Sahoo] ot Anollsd 


postgraduate and post doctoral level. The Sahoo] oi Applied 
Languages currently oilers two degrees; a B.A. In Languages 
and International Marketing and a B.A. In Applied Languages 
and has major student exohange programmes with eleven 
foreign unlveralllas. Applloallons are invited Irom suitably 
qualified and experienced llnaulsts lor the Icdiawlna oasliians. 


qualified and experienced linguists for the tallowing positions. 

Senior Lectureship In French 
Lectureship In German 
Assistant Lectureship In EFL 


development ol existing and future courses. Applicants for all 
above positions should bs well qualified academically and 
have acndemlo. research, business or Industrial experience. 
Candidates should have an active intorest In and a 
commitment to raaearah. 

Salary Boaloi 

Senior Lecturer: irei 6,669 - £22,006 

Leoturer: IR£1 5,003 -£19.982 

Assistant Lecturer IR£1 1,648- £14,373 

Application forma and further details are avallebls Irom tha 
Pereonnel Office, National Institute tar- Higher Education, 
Glaenevin, Dublin 9. Closing dale: 30 August 1 986. 


Senior Lecturer: 
Leoturer: 

Assistant Lecturer 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST 

ANGLIA 

Norwich 


J , Colaiste na _ - y I 

• '.'1 UOIIscoilttGaillimh] 


TEFL 

TUTORIAL 

ASSISTANT 



AppHcatioitt [two copies) which 
should cortafri a Ml curriculum 
vttae, includlm exact date 01 birth, 
togsthai with Bio nomas and 
Bodiosaes of two psisons to whom 
rafarara may be nisda. should bo 
lodged with the Establishment 


lodged with the Establishment 
Otticaf, UnlveraBy oi East Anglia, 
Morwlch NR4 7TJ HoTeptono 0601 


Norwich NR4 7TJ (loleptano 0603 
66181 ext 2186) from whom further 


particulars may be obtained, ml 
later than 6 August IMS. No forms 
of appikatfon am Issued. (02CtfBl) 


TEMPORARY 
TEACHING 
APPOINTMENT IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications are invited for 
the above full-time, tempo- 
rary post. Salary £1,100 per 
month. Such an appointment 
la normally tenable for nine 
months. 

Applications Including fufl 
Curriculum Vitae and the 
names of three to five refer’ 
ees should be lodged not 
later than 8 August, 1885 
with the Registrar, University 
College, Galway from whom 
further Information may be 
obtained. 

foaa#y 


The Papua New; Gained 
Uni versify .of - ‘ • '•* ■ 
Technology 




Department of Mactmiilral 
Hnn In. soring 


LECTURESHIP 

EGononlDOmlopmint an) 
Pfannlng 


PRINCIPAL 

TECHNICAL 

OFFICER 



and provldlno tochnlcal assist 
nnce ta tha departmental re 
aoarch programme. 


Eel ary i K19.403 per annum 
1 “ Bto 0.7358 approx. 1 . 


University of 
Reading 


Inttls] contract period is (or 
three years. Other benefits 


Include e gratuity of B4K 
taxed at 3%, appointment and 


Agricultural Extension and 
Rural Development contra 


Ao Plications are invited for 


LECTURESHIP IN 
COMMUNICATION 


rotated to the methods used by 
Extension Services to aealat 
rural devalogunant. The 


repatriation fares, leave fares 
for the stuff member and 
family after IB months or 
service. aetlUnn-in and 
settling-out allowances, six 
weeks paid leave par year, 
education fares and assistance 
towards school fees, free 
housing, salary protection 
plan and meplcal benefit 

schemes are 'available. 


rural develogunant. The 
appointment la from 1 Octo- 
ber 1985 for an Initial fixed 
term of throe years. 


Salary scale £7,580 to 
£14,926 p.s. (undsr review) 
plus LfSS/USDPB benefits. 


□stalled srpI I catlons (two 
wPlMl with curriculum vitae 
together with tha namee and 
addresses of three rerereea 
and Indicating earliest availa- 


bility to take up poet should be 
received by the Registrar. 
Papua New Guinea University 
of Technology, Private Mail 


Further particulars end ap- 
plication forma C 2 copies) are 
available from the Personnel 
Officer. University of Read- 


Ban, Lae, Papua New Guinea, 
by B August 1SB5. Applicants 


□tits, P.O. Dox 
RQfi 3AK, Tel: 


. . as, Ext: aao 
I quota- Raf. AC. 8517. 
b date B August 1B85. 
f> El 


resident in the United King- 
dom should elaa sand one copy 
to Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts), 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WC 1 H OPF, from whom furth 
ar general hiformatlon may bi 
obtains a. (3)434) 


y 6 
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Universities continued 



I *' jtU' ' : j ^ 

Southampton 
ms&L the 

UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 

Application a are Invltad lor (he 
post of Temporary Lecturer In 
me Department of Classics 
Candidalea should have a good 
honours degree In classics and 
Ihe capacity to teach Latin and 
Qreeh language and literature 
and ancient history. 

Sala/y within the lower part of 
the scale £7520 - £14825 par 
annum (under review). 

DartkMtan may be 
obtained from: Mr. b.W. 
Powell, Stsflrng Department, 
^Un'WfltY.BDutampton 
bnh, to whom 
applloatlona (7 copies from 
U.K. eppricanta) should be 
sent not later then 12th 
Auguat 1985. quoting 
reference number 1701/A. 


University of 
Oxford 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

■< vokS® rn- 

f* r ,. of loin* committees with 

S’S^aJra* 

,n"S&, 5»K , s '5S: 

thouQh the pas* la 
HS™ "someone 

tali kttvin kI* man ar woman 

M ?£d£ So!" ° ra « al »° 

s ™° J"?™” ***■ ■ bo 111 

- KTia ss^sr^ ■>» 

sjflsir’SK'te 

ton Square, Oxford OX I 2JD. 

Closing dure far ounKt-n. 
i 1 ?™' *0»e ct»|i|i, fc j win "is 
September IS83. (5 14-13) Hi 

St George's Hospital 
' Medical School 
tUniversity of London) 

A director 
OFCOMPUTING 
& NETWORK 
SERVICES 

IhOTSSSBr q Un?| lied V nnrt 

POa| “f Director of 

vices. l,IIU n,ll, Nplw *»rk fie?- 

«i»2hR— S chool Is ex. 

irKSS's 

responsible fop ill ciS.™i 

wmmm 


unit uo thin nn =| 

oners grant appartuni tie s’ rnr 
sfSteluSi. 1 " or" h mEMSE? 

StfiaPiswa ;S 

f. C S^r Perl tau " 

• ian b,« r 

University of 
Durham 

administrator 

FOR 'PICKUP* 

n4rs}5ss!sa iAjts 

qualtncatlons^ror 

“JS* 1 SS® W ‘enable fo^onJ 
. y ®“ l lfr? ,n 1 September I BBS. 

&?HswasBSW 1 aa«i 

responsible undir a nomin 
«ted Director or the PrSSSml 
»■ ^"SySTtlag the expsn- 
?•?£ , *}{,• ‘he University's con- 

SS&ffiP ^^roMlonSl. lS. 

raaton C * ,V " ,M ,n tho nortf ’orn 

ta^;«he A l5tWr small 
Droup and will h» 

oss^l wIth 

BpS&Sty SKS&t 

)!»2 Initiative, will be £8,920 
(Administrative Ore da iai. 

station the 
name* and addressee or three 

obtained. 1 91 404 » HI 


University of 
Botswana 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ACCOUNTING 

•».^ pp,,ro ‘ , ® ,M nro Invited for 
the post of Loi tur or in 
^*S , . l i l,t l,s front suitably 
qualified raiull dales with a 
IniinIJr! degree I" Account- 
17J? °C Commerce or a profon- 
,an ,n Arcana- 
and £ CA - ACA. ACM A) 

3 years' experience In 
I ? account Inn nnd man- 
fwmant subjects at mil varsity 
taoniimS' 1 Cl| l experience of 
year * acrountlng 
management in a develop- 
WS""**!*"* Oooil rfsenrch 

Uratlnlfi'Hi* £ ncf ' nt P"b- 
Hrajlnni are desirable. The 
Lecturer will be expected to 

Muffin!!™* * ,,rBet inching in 
Management Accounting 

Prw»i?l Management. Date 

Processing and Computer 

H Cam level 
ln *he evening pari- 

„52 Q V“ mmo ,n Account. 
!?■ WJi .Buslnexa Studios at 
Certificate and Diploma level. 

Salary PS. OS4 . PI 7.332 
on?i»lE2 P ?i P,nl * “ ln,f "'III bn 
Bt 3 n -2 'J? r ^ nt . ratr addition 
Si-?.?" of „baalc salary nnd 
aratu ty at 23% of basfc Bn “ 
^outran addition on 
successful completion of a two 

J yenr contract. 

an^ DP Lrf2 lion “ w, ‘h names 
and addresses or three 

t&SE-K r " r ° r “"a should be 
Ass I elan t Reg- 
!?’™ p ‘Slurring i . University or 

OniES^ 11 "' E r,v, ' w Sag 0022, 

Gaborone. Botswana. not la- 
tOf them 9 AililiiRt | qAl 
SW 1 * 11 " ln should also 
SS* ?„ c 2Ri , £f '"" ,r applica- 
tions to the Sacretnrv Conor- 

waatth BC r huL 011 *? r Cummon- 
Xlf ^iI-iL MlV ?T 9,lleB ‘ Apptfll. 

w&flrSfK.IfSS?- Loi,t) Hi 

Imperial College of 
Science ana 
Technology 
LECTURESHIP 
OR SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN EXPERIMENTAL 
LASER OPTICS 

Of ° ,n i ,IB UePeriment 

. An "tesitahod 
taler ohMiri" experimental 
r PSVetaa. preferably m 
the area of ultra-fnat d»i*. 
!} p J nBna « noiillnaar optica 
?mfw^i' c,ponlcs or PPtlcal Ini 

Appoint,.. Will jaSTlStSSKr 

nxperlmnninl roaearcl, nr,/.* 

KrtiWi S 

Ontlci K edHiVKS ,n Anp'lod 

saMKI 

according to aae ami 

S*.SS"S.'K r S- !yB , “»S 
r«itt l» £7, 380 . |fV 1 *!f V* 

wnn'co°or c{ , . 233 anC,Dn A,, °- 

cludinTcv “«■ 

r lhB ol^MeSat 

K r MSE r “ '.w i, b 

University of 
Newcastle upon T^ne 

School or Education 

^®TURERIN 
TIffi EARLY YEARS 
OF EDUCATION 0 
(INSET) 


gBia^eaiS 

cShdroti'lind V ft 'Wlf' 

S:”wis 

mim 

SS, 

ifft sffl; 

H 1 

AH advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are ; 
available on request; 


The London School 
of Economics nnd 
Political Science 
University ofLondon 

LECTURESHIP 
IN SOCIAL WORK 

Applications arn Invltad lor 

paOTi^arsriTss! 

tLireahip In Social Work In tho 
Doparlmani of Social Scienco 
* Administration tn teach 
social work practice and 
theory and to tutor a group of 
M.5c. In Social Work stu- 
dents. 

Candidates should possess 
“““ij, "endemic and relevant 
F£2 0 .? lan,,1 Qua I in cat Iona 

®"“ L°! ■“•ttwo years- nxperl- 
?? c . e / n either probation or a 

candidate should be abio to 
his/her Interest 

in research. 

Aiipolniinenr will ba on the 
Iffn'*? ® / or Iq^rerera of 
C7.320 to £14.923 a yesr 
(under review! plus £ 1.233 u 


y 5“ r London Allowance, in 
»alary conaldera- 
be ° ,von !o quel- 
Iflcotlons. age and experience. 

, Application forms and 
lVoI hBr parllr,,I “rs are avsll- 
“Sif ' on <;* co iPt of a stamped, 
■ddMiMd envelope from the 
^ d n m, ^r r "‘ ,vo Officer, H 
p',9' T | I b London School of 

sw'RbMiraffli 

BUat 19H!l! > t!p'|!f4oi >nli 5 jg 

Cambridge Institute 
of Education 

TUTOR IN THE 
EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN WITH 
„ SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 

Applications uro Invited 
£*».■■ PO« «>l Tutor In the 

5^. n V5i ! ol Cl'll'l'-en with 
Spar Ini Educntlfinnl Noels. 
Tho Inst i lute Is a centra Tor 
in-servlcn education and 

E'WV"!? 1 "* " ,3t LEAb 

wllf , K Annl,B - Tl,e Tu, ° r 
will bu Involved In 

devaloplng and taacliinn 
fur laachurs "? 
children with spoalal 
fl?‘ JCQ * l ° n,,l needs within 
the Advanced Diploma. 
^ 1,A - ond short course 
PronnmniM. He or sha 
wiu nKo |,n ex intci ml m 
rui ii| (liin u deiaiii*,! knuw l- 

nnS/i U, r U !" •■‘•rrliular 
needs oi i-IUJilroii with 
leiirnln,, dll I lint I h,s with 
considDnitilD skills in a| 
toa»t on a othor BDeclallst 
•ren wltum this fSSSr 

c$2r^ wm 1,0 on Ilia 
uamnridoo Unlvcmltv 
■Ml* £9860 to lasao rur- 
rently under review. 

arthjr particulars avail- 
Bblo from Mis 8DcroTQrv 
Cambrlclno insututn 0 r 
EUuntliin, Slmrtoslnuy 
?bv , '„ Cam hr Id no CH2 

University of 
Oxford 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
m association with 
Nuffield College 

SP5®sgsas 

review! 0 T ?,° r ..," n . l1um (under 

S5S l,e aSL on " rpplM.oT 

.rji^T&"filSr?a 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 
LECTURER 

infqrestry 

ilS^PEB 

Hon of the SS? 1 ?!* nva| ua- 
baneriu or* faSSS ,n H«W 

zm te r *Ss p " c “‘ s 

Braduaco qu H |m U c^ lB i PDBt - 
Further particulars end 


Assocla 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

Tho Council nr the Uni- 
versity Invites applications for 
the following pus It Ion: 

CHAIR OF MUSIC 

The successful candidate 
will bo of proven distinction In 
one or more of the following 
areas: ramposlilon, inuslcnlo- 
ov. music ud 1 1 rat I on. Thn 
sppointeq Will bo exported to 
orror ucndomlc leadership of a 
lilgh order In h lazier fluid nr 
special lautlon. tn tench under- 
graduate and graduate stu- 
dents and to contribute to thn 

Sn/IS??. 1 mu '*i CQ l and academic 
activities of tho School of 
MUSIC. 

The appointee will take up 
tho position in 1986 on a date 
to be arranged. 

At present the salary for a 
w,lh, « »>b rang,. 
NZS43.S19 to *36,602 par 
annum. The coiumnnr-hifi or 
aubanqunnl salary of tho 
appoint ae may be Inrrausod us 
f * . ° r t h “ cnvlow or 

Individual i profossorlal snlar- 
les winch the University 
makes at tha beginning of each 

— F *J5‘‘/ 1 ® r particulars and 

™C dl hL on «i Appointment 

Jf* , obtained from the 
Association of Common- 
WS«Uh Universities lA^pta", 

Jfcflrsis. 8nuoro ' 

terbury, Private Dan, Chrlet- 
'{‘“Mj 1 , Now Zealand, on 31 

October 1985. (B 14231 HI 


Fellowships 


Christ's College 

Cambridge 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Christ's ^ Oudy „f 

t-nrtst s Col logo, Cumbrldnu 

nnri*uf ap P ,, S n, loii* from nun 
SC?, Wua, " a f° r two Rosonrch 
tenable ror a 
Sr nnu . ur y i Har *- Members 
"il? University In the Brit- 

thnm I f.ur W H 0 . hBVB r “™PlPt"d 
cfintn liui inti niiirc viinn i«m 

IJf full limit riiMuiurh ur 
Its miuivnlnni win b.. Plhllblef 

HI1|m<ii(Jh £6.308 til £7 ■•II" 

chYS«* P b' 1 ^ ,l mudo fur and! 

inenlfl ■nvon frae 

mon" — » — 

nnrilcidnrs and mi. 

JS'SSAKs.'Basiv-sr 

^'“w'SMSS'sS.'— 

?6lJo9) Rdlly 3 “Motwr l!lA.V 


Polytechnics 

OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 

^Sbdilriv]!! ? ^“IhBITIBlICB, 
olaUtUcfl ft Computing 

lecturer ii/senior 
LECTURER/PRINCIPAL 
lecturer in 

COMPUTER STUDIES 

Post No M8C/CS 

Vw JaKWng POPS have been cwaied 
^,1®^!"**' ’8W. as a remit of 
numbere to (ho Depart- 

mw ««, epproprialB nepansnea to 
ThaOapartmwiI has an adfvereaeanh am- 

« ooflataailon with oSwr 

•*““•1 mania, and * is iwn h douskm 
gnphlca and usBa 

jtawwtoi niirent commarciaJ or todu*Wai 
“PP»an3 wWi i experience to on of tha 

8« fades; 

'"■ , ™ - "wi 

ssasr-* -1 *" 

** "Wl npporturaiB 


Polytechnics continued 


LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC 
AT PRESTON ° 

Faculty of Technology 

School of Computing 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

LECTURER II <Ref ^ 

(one year Limited Term 
Contract) (Raf 

Those now poBle orleo out of the continued expansion of thaS’ 
Faculty of Scienco 

School of Physics and Astronomy 

1. RESEARCH FELLOW 

2. RESEARCH ASSISTANT 





4. RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

" ,O " 0l “ 01 

Suporvlsor: Dr. R. W. ChnntruU' 

maV b ° marf0 by wntac «"B Iho suparvijorejel 
Faculty of Buslnosa and Managemont 

School of Economics 

LECTURER II in ECONOMICS I 

(One year Limited Term Contract) 

tOTj^SSfXn h0V ° nn honourB *fln»9 In Econon^t« 
u us i ii oss StutliOB anil bo oblo to teach In BOvoialoroflflOfEooiwnlet 

Continuing Education Service 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Tn ,n, , , (Ref. AA/278) 

SorSeoBLo 1 \lSn mS C. 8 *1 8 ro, »‘'lwl hy tho Continuing Eduetto 
tMhnte To r lovo I ^iV 1 l . on ,a to "I'd proyrosiTnthflMy- 

Racial Equality Unit 

LECTURER GRADE II/SENIOR 

™.nSI^|J3,J,4jPosts) (R 



^b-aharjngbaalVwyMbe ro , n^dof^!° r * Wn,fT18nl ° n *' 

^BrnoSifl“u^i tS# WTy^Li r i hfl e 0sl of ADMINISTRATIVE ASSl 

Sala^ Li ® f ; N y{ 85/8fl/ 3»). Salary Grade; NJC Scale 4/a 

SSidKSSSSSrt «3.M6 to EM,W (bad tom* 


8U 

Research FefinuuT^,ri" u8 ,ef l u . l '' M to raglttar for a hignor «fl' 
three yeara ° W appo n rnenlB wlH bo made for a maximum perkM 

Closing Date: 7th Auguat 1986 (0200 


IV.KW.M: 



KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 


school of 

Engineering 

, TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIPS 


school. HowewraiwS2S?^ e J n ^ 01 die subjacf area W 
Engtneertng EnoinSSb^r£^J roni P fl °P te with Weraaia In 
°e»*0n or Instixmiantaiion and Cort 

SataJyOi^ on 1« September 1965- 

~ S7-860.£l33 Inclusive of Londo 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT I9.7.8S 


Polytechnics continued 



CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 

ACADEMIC REGISTRAR’S 
DIVISION 

FACULTY OFFICES 

ASSISTANT 

ACADEMIC 

REGISTRAR 

(FACULTY) (4 posts) 

Salary will be In the range 
SOI TO S02, £9,477 - £11,025 


The posts will be sited In the Faculties of Art and 
Design, tha Built Environment, Education and 
Teacher Training, and Social Sciences and Arts. The 
positions will carry responsibility for the effective 
functioning of the Faculty Office In providing for the 
administrative needs of the Faculty and In particular 
for support to course management, course 
development and the examination of students. 
Applicants should be well qualified academically and 
have proven administrative skills and experience In 
higher education. All applicants are Invited to express 
preferences between the four posts If they so wish 
although the Polytechnic reserves the right to allocats 
successful applicants to specific posts. 

Application forms and further details (returnable by 
15th August) from : Personnel Branch, City of 
Birmingham Polytechnic, *F Block, Perry Barr, 
Birmingham B42 2SU. Tel: 021 355 9163, 

Ext 215/216. 

Applications from employees of ths GLC or MCC's 
with relevant experience will be welcome. 

An equal opportunities employer. 


SCHOOL OF FINANCE 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 

in FINANCE (1.5 posts) 

Applications are Invited from candidates who have a good degree In 
BualneaB related subjects . The posaeBslon of a higher degree would be 
an advantage and candidates should be able to teach In one or more of 
the following subject areas: Corporate Finance; Investment Analysis; 
Financial Analysis. Experience In the usb of computers would be a 
further advantage and candidates should have some work experience 
In a relevant area. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer E12^13-£1S,0M p.a. 

Lecturer II CB,SM-K1 3,1 37 p.a. 

Inclusive of London Allowance 

Two postB available - FulHIme (Ref: F.01) and Half-Time (Ref: F.02). 
Salary will be paid pro-rata for the 0.5 post. 

Further details and application forma are available from the Per- 
sonnel Dept.. South Bank Polytechnic, Borough Road, London 
8E1 OAA- Tell 01-928 8089, Ext 2355/2361. 


Closing date: July 28th 1BB5 
An Equal Opportunities Employer. 


(0203S5) 

South Bank 


Polytechnic 


Teaching for to m o rr ow 
In the heart of London 

DUNCAN OF JORDANSTONE COLLEGE OF ART 

SENIOR LECTURER IN CHARGE 
OF PAINTING 

£1 2,777/El 6,1 04 per annum 
(under review) 

AppQcaUoha am Invltad tor tha above poet (nun wtabtohod trUstowWi both an act Vo 
axhWBon* record and relevant teaching eqMritmce on BAfHonoure) or equivalent 
courses, 

In addition to Painting an Interest In video, prtntmaktog or photography would be a 
distinct advantage. 

Further particular* and 
Duncenoi Jordan ito ns 
to whom completed to 

*m*im 


The Polytechnic of • 
North London 

PART-TIME 

LECTURER(S) 

IN ECONOMICS 

(11 hour a per weak) 

Applications ora Invited for 
the above appolntment(a) ln 
the European Studies Division 
for the academic year 1983-6 
Applicants should be wel 
qualified tn European and In 
tematlonal Economics. 

Salary; £13.79 per hour. 

Application form obtain- 
able from the Personnel Offic- 
er, Polytechnic or North Lon- 
don, Holloway Road. London 
. N7. Tell 607 2789. 

Closing date for the receipt 
of applications 14 daye from 
the appearance of this adver- 
tisement. 

The Polytechnic of North 
*' London la an Equal Opportu- 
t n I ties Employer. (314171. H3 


Kingston Polytechnic 

Faculty of Science 
School of Oaoarephy 

LECTURER 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

Applloatlona are invited 
from economic and social 
geographers with a sound 
knowledge of cjuantitaUve 
methods and computing. Tha 
successful candidate should 
have an Honours degree ana a 
postgraduate qualification. 
The post la full-time and the 
appointment will be from 
September 1985 or ea soon as 
possible thereafter. 

Balanr range £8,226 • 

£12.777 including London 
allowance. 

Deteila and application 
rormi from Personnel Officer, 
Kingston Polytechnic. Pan- 
rltyn Road. Kingston upon 
Thames KTi ZEB.Vel; 01-549 
1366. Ext. 287. Closing date 
30 Auguat 1983. (51403) U5 

r -’.j . .. : . ^ ,i i.,. . • ■ » 


Faculty of 
Maritime Studies 

Temporary Lll 

Salary: C7.548-C12.093 
(pay award pending) 
Applications are Invited 
for this temporary post 
In the Department of 
Marine Science, 
primarily to leach 
students on 
professional courses 
leading to Department 
of Tranport 
qualifications for Ships 
(Deck) Officers In the 
subjects of melerology 
ana coastal navigation 
and to prepare euch 
students for their oral 
examinations. 
Candidates should hold 
a Class I (Master 
Mariner) Certificate and 
additionally a first 
degree and/or an extra 
Master Certificate. This 
appointment will run as 
soon as possible after 
September 1685 for 
one year. 

Application forms - to 
be relumed by Friday 
2nd August 1985 - 
available from the 
Personnel Officer. 
Plymouth Polytechnic, 
Drake Circus, Plymouth 
PL4 8AA. Tel: (0752) 
264639. 

(020399) 

f)) I Plymouth 

IWytechric 

■ Ihil,Clifia.fl)fTigiiih.DmntLi|M 


Coventry (Lanchester) 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Social Science and 
Public Policy 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
APPUED 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Burnham Grade VI 

£17.397 -£19. 170 (pay award 
pending) 

Tha post becomes vacant on 
January 1st 1986 with the 
retirement of the present 
Read. Candidates should be 
committed to on Inter- 
disciplinary approach to 90- 
Gel Science end have a proven 
research record. A profes- 
sional qualification In Social 
Work or Heal tn Vialtlng/ 
District Nursing would be on 
advantage. 

Forms end further particu- 
lars from Mias J. Meceire, 
Coventry (Lanchester) 

Polytechnic, Priory Street. 
Coventry CV1 3FD (Coventry 
24166. Ext. 3D5). Closing 
date for applications 22 nd 
August 1985. 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. (31436) H3 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 
an equal opportuntdea 
employer 

Faculty of Social Sciences 
and Arti 

□apartment or Government 
and Economics 

LECTURER H 
Half-Full lime post 
(Temporary) 

The Department of Govern 
mint and Economics wishes ti 
appoint a Lecturer In Govern- 
ment and Administration to 
teach on B/TEC flNC/HND 
Public Administration couraae 
■ om September, 1985. 

. .ie appointment will be ror 
one year only to cover the sec- 
ondment of a member of tha 
hill tlma staff. 

^^ Y ^VW£12.099 

Application forms and further 


Portsmouth Polytechnic 


student services Research and Studentships continued 

COUNSELLOR (FEMALE) 


TN * ■& □ now posl. lo join two mala 
Counsellor to work with individual 
atudants and staff and la further 
preventive and developmental 
work. Applications from female 
Counsellors are invited lo enable 
the sarvica lo meet ihe particular 
needs of woman students more 
adequately. Exemption claimed 
under S.7 (ij (e) of S.D.A. 

Applicants should be graduates 
with counselling qualifications 
sufficient for accreditation by Ihe 
Association For Student 
Counselling. A psycho-lherapautic 
approach to counselling is essential 
and experience of working with 
groups of students and staff would 
be an advantage. 

Salary scale; Lecturar/Senior 
Lecturer E7548 - £14081 per 
annum (under review). Starting 
salary in accordance with 
qualifications and experience. 
Application form and further 

S ulara from Personnel 
, Nuffield Centra, St. 
Michaels Road, Portsmouth. 
Telephone (0705) 825461 . PI ease 
quote reference AY .4, 

Closing date 2.8.85. 

(030403) 

Brighton Polytechnic 

Di'pnrtmont or CumniHinn ami 
Cyli uni illicit 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURERS 

To lucturn to Btuclents Luk- 
ina Postgraduate . Ilunoura 
doerec, HNU and I'raf national 
courses la Compiitlnu and In- 
formation Syatdms. 

Applicants will be expected 
to be able lo orreroneor other 
or the following ■pnclaltan- 
tlons: 


Information Systems. 


Systems 

Software 

Boft- 


etalta fro mi Personnel 
ranch. City, of Bfriningh 


Tali 021 
216. Clos 
1985. 


Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology 

School of Surveying 

SERG CASE 
STUDENTSHIP 
WIND ENERGY 

Good honours graduate In 
appropriate discipline for 
research leading to M Phil/Ph 
D Degree roi 1 the project, 

''Aeaesement of Aerogenera- 
tor Performance in Isolated 
Communities. " 

The etudy Involves field work 
and the project la linked to an 
EEC demonstration scheme In 
conjunction with Energy 
Design Aberdeen. Standard 
BBRC grant + £500 PA from 
The Co-oparntlng Body 

Further details fro m The 
Personnel D , ap ?rJ52 n <Il 

Robert Gordon 1 * iMtltute of 
Techno^>^y^ ^Bchoolh 1 11 , Aher- 


Camputar 

Architecture, 

Eng 1 n ae rlng/S yste m 
ware. 


A good academic standard, 
up-to-date knowledge and ex- 
perience In the chosen field of 
specialisation Will be Bought. 
Relevant teaching experience 
will ba an advantage. Two 

S ermanent Lecturer II or 
enlor Lecturer posts and two 
ono year Lecturer II posts ere 
available. Applications from 
recent graduates in computing 
will be sympathetically consi- 
dered. for the temporary 
posts. 

Salary: Lecturer II - £7.548 
• £12.009; Senior Lecturer - 
£11,175- XI 4,061 both under 
review. 

Application lormt and 
further dutalla from the Per- 
sonnel Department. Brighton 
Polytechnic, Moulsecoomb, 
Brighton BN2 4 AT. Tel: 
(0273) 693655, Ext. 9537. 
Closing data July 3 1 . 

(51454) H3 

North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Computing Services 

assistant u@er 

SERVICES MANAGER 

(LI DSL) 

Son lor Lecturer £12,175 
£13, 198 (Bar) - £14.061j Lec- 
turer II £7,548 - £12,099 (pay- 
award pending). 

Tha successful candidate 
will be required to assist In 
tho organisation of Computing 
Services at the Stoke attaa of 
tho Polytechnic. The posthol- 
der will also undertake li- 
mited teaching duties In 
general computing aspects of 
their own areas of expertise. 

Candidates should be either 
teachers or lecturers with 
some experience In developing 
or using 1 eppllontlons soft- 
ware. or applications prog- 
ramming team managers with 
a degree qualification or 
equivalent; ln these casea 
some limited teaching experi- 
ence will be an additional 

recommendation . 

Application forms and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Section. North Staffordshire 


e take -on-T rent B 
(0788) 45531, Ext. 211. 


Closing data for completed 
applications, 5th August, 
1985. (51437) H3 


Research and 
Studentships . 


Trent Polytechnic 

Department of School 
Technology. Craft end Design 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/ 

DEMONSTRATOR 

(£5.810- £6,6B7perannum 
pay award pending) 

Required to undertake re- 
search into the disciplines of 
technological education ln 
schools with particular refer- 
enda to the age range of 10 to 
14 years. Applicants should be 
good honours graduates . and 
possess e teaching qualifica- 
tion In a field rela' 
technology In schools. 

Further . details and forma 
of applications are available 
from the staff Ofricer, Trent 
Polytechnic, Burton Btreet. 
Nottingham NO I 4BU. Clos- 
ing jdpte; 2nd August 1985- 


0VERSEAS DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 
Agricultural Administration Unit 

ODi wishes lo eppo>nl a 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

to carry out comparative research and advisory work on Ihe design and management ai 
pastoral development. Exceptional candid ales wtih interests in other aspects of managing 
agricultural development wUi also be considered. 

Applications mH be considered from both social and natural scientists who hove a mulli- 
disciplinary approach and several years experience In developing countries Salary on 
university scales up to £19,000 

Appiicatloni wMi ful c.v. end names of two referees by 2 September 1S6S lo lha Admin- 
bi relive Secretary (AAU). ham wham further details are averiabta. 

Oversee i Development In ah tuts 
Id Percy Street 
London WIPOJB. UK 


*y * - 


Minagsmsni Centra 
RESEARCH FELLOW IN 
DEFENCE 
SIMULATION 
MODELLING. 

(Systems Dynamics). 

AppBoaUoro are Invited tor the above 
posl which B MOD tended ku a 
period eS Hires yeara from t October 
(BBS. Tha work will Involve die 
design and analysla of computer 
models tor command and control 
processes. The successful candi- 
date wUi ba based ai tea Unbar shy ol 
Bradford but will ba required to 
undertake substanllvB field work al 
Hie sponsoring establishment In 
Kant. Applicants should hove a good 
HanouredogreB and s doctor biq in a 
quantitative area. Familiarity with 
computer el mutation methods would 
be advantageous. Commencing 
salary in tea range £7520 - £12150 
p.8. Superannuates. 

Further particulars and appllea- 
tton forma from tha Deputy Secre- 
tary, (Ret: MUURnWTHES), 

University ol Bradford. Waol York- 
shire, BD71DP. Informal enquiries 
to Dr E F Wolstenholme (0274}- 
42299 Ext. 277. Closing date three 
waaka tram the date ot this 
advert! com ant, 

(020392) 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

Faculty of Human ttlea 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
ININFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
1 YEAR 


The poet la open from 1 
September 1985 and candi- 
dates should have a know- 
ledge of computing and art 
Interest In nppilcatlana to the 
Humanities area. The success- 
ful applicant will ba expected 
to toach for up to six hours par 
week and In particular will ba 
expacted lo help with tha atafr 
Development programme at 
present being mounted. 

Salary r £7.5 4S - £18,088 
Plua LW £1,038. 

Application form o 
_*»la from Uie Personnel 

S i*, pdjyteohnlo of North Lorn- ■ 
on. Holloway Road, London 
N7. Tell 607 8789, 

Cloibna date for* the receipt 
of applications 14 days from 
tho appearances of this adver- 
tisement. 

The Polytechnic of North 
London la an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer* (51418) H12 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

Environment Faculty 

RESEARCH POSTS 

Applications are Invited Tor 
the following posts _ In the 
Faculty vacant from 1 Septem- 
ber 1985: 

Department of Environmental 
Design 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
. (3 YEARS) 

Possible projects: 

R3ta) Prison architecture 

R3lb) Hospital design In 
the post NH8 period. 


Salary: £7^548 
plus LA £1 ,038. 


£12.099 


Department of Oeography 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
(I YEAR) 

Passible projects: 

R4(et Long-term ecological 
status of vegetation on the 
North Downs. 

R4(b) Tha a tart-up of new 
manufacturing firms In Leices- 
ter end Nottingham 1976-81. 

Salary: £5,181 > £7.175 
plua LA £1.038. 

Application form obtain- 
able (ram the Personnel Offic- 
er, Polytechnic of North Lon- 
don, Holloway Road, London 
N7. Tall 607 2788. 

Closing date for the receipt 
or applications 14 days from 
the appearance of this adver- 
tisement . 

The Poly tech nlo of North 
London Is an Equal Opportu- 
.nitiea Employer. (5 1420) H12 


Aberdeen University 

DepurimcntB or Education and 
Mental Health 

YOUTH 

UNEMPLOYMENT: 
STRESSES AND 
STRATEGIES 
LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

Our linked studentship will 
bo availntile for a student to 
study ror a Ph.D. commencing 
Octnbnr 1985. Tho student 
will be linked to un anaalno 
lunuitiidlnal resnarch project 
on nriulnsrent leisure. 

Thn successful applicant 
will iiiidcrtekH his/her re- 
sanrrli In tho broad urea ol 
study Into the stresses on 
adolescents and thalr families 
Induced hy youth unemploy- 
ment and the coping Strategies 
which emerge In response to 
the situation. 

Recent graduates with a 
good degreo. or those with 
experience In education, 
psychology, counselling or 
youth work end an Interest In 
research are InvLted to apply. 
Other candidates may be suit- 
able nnd ere asked to contact 
Dr Leo Hendry, Department 
of Education or Dr David 
Alexandra, Department of 
Mental Health In the first 
Instance. 

The award of the stu- 
dentship will be on terms 
similar to those operated by 
the esrc. 

Further details nra avail- 
able from the Department of 
Education. University of 
Aberdeen, Kina's Col lege, 
Aberdeen ABS 2UB (0224 
40241. Ext. 65B6). 

Tha closing date for ap- 
plications Is 15th August 
1885,(51415) HIS 


The Polytechnic of 
NorthLondon 

Faculty of The Hunianltlae 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Applications era Invited for. 
tho following posts which era' 
for one year and commence <?n 
lat September,! BBS or as srton 
as possible thereafter 

Its/D a part man l of History. . 
Philosophy and European . ■ 

To develop the use of mate* 
riels in the Polytechnic's 
European Documentation 
Centra. 

Applicants should have n 
good rtrst degree preferably In 
the Social Sciences with some 
Europe bu Studies content. An 
Interest fn curricula develop- 
ment nnd a knowledge of 
computing would be an advan- 
tage. 

R6/Dapertment of Language 
and Lltoratura 

To work on n project In- 
volving Interdlacipllnary 
study In tha Kumenttws and 
baaed on at least two of tha 
followl nm 

Linguistics, semiotics, de- 
construction. feminist theory, . 
theory of ideology, informa- 
tion technology, popular cul- 
ture. film studies and media 
studies. 

We invite specific prapossie- 
ftnd particularly encourage an 
emphasis on mathodology 
and/or pedagogy. Applicants 
should have a good first de- 
gree In a Humanities subject, 
Applications are welcome 
from poet -doctoral candidalea 
or candidates with appropri- 
ate research in progress. 

R7/Department of Teaching 
Studies 

To work with the Head of 
Department and a colleague to 
consider tho changing patterns 
of the In-sarvlce education of 
tenchara. It will ba necessary 
to work closely with local 
education authorities in the 
London area. Applicants 
should have a firm knowledge 
of -the urban echool system, 
have the ability to write dear- 
ly and quickly, and work 
autonomously. Teaching and/ 
or research experience would 
be desirable. 

Salary: £3,181 - £7,176 
plus LA £1,038. 

Application form obtain- 
able from tha Personnel Offlc- . 
er. Polytechnic of North Lon- 
don, Holloway Road, London 
N7. Tel: 607 2789, 

Closing date for the receipt . 
of sppUcationa 14 days from 
Uie appearance of this adver- 
tisement. 

The Polytechnic of North 
London Ie an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer. (51 419) HSB- 
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Research and Studentships continued 


University of 
Glasgow 

iJepnrifnem or Maihnnintlcs 

Appijrallonn yro Invited ftir 

THREE-YEAR 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTSHIP 

supported Ly l hit S.E.R.C.. tu 
□eiilii on 1st Or tabor. 1 9B5 or 
anon thdrearter. The appoln- 
lee will work with 17r N.J. 
voung on a project entitled 
'Nuinorical Methods for 
Minimal Norm rntcrpolotion 
py Analytic Matrix Furir- 
tlonn . Candidates should 
navo or expect noon to have n 
Si*-!?- 1,1 a . reinvent branch or 
Mathematics or Engineering. 

The : Initial salary will be 
£7.320 or £7.980. on I A scale 
for Research and Analogous 
staff (under rovlowt. 

Applications, including a 
curriculum vita a and the 
names nnd addresses of threo 
referees, should be sent by 
3 1st August, to Dr N.J. 
Yauno. Department of 
Mathematics, □lasgow Uni- 
versity, Olaanow cia BQQ, 
Tor whom further particulars 
or the project may bo 
.obtained. (51 43 1 ) K 1 E 

University of 
Exeter 

POSTDOCTORAL 
WORK IN 
MEMBRANE 
SCIENCE 

». An 6 ERC Co-operative re- 
■ search grant lias bean awarded 

to Exator University nnd ICI 
" •*» Scloiice Group. The work 

351“* . M rr !« J out in the 

Chemical Engineering Dapart- 
mejit at Exeter and ICl'i 
laboratories at Runcnrn. a 
HHSPMM e "tudy of polymer 
me mb ran as for reverse Osmo- 
"■ yy -111 be carried out to 
relationship bn- 
tyveati tailored molecular 
structures and the permeatiait 
Properties of derived mem" 
Hm w T,IB work st Exeter 
"upervlsad by Prafes- 
»*?• Tur ner end Profes- 
sor P. Xleares. 

The past, which will be for 
three years, carries a startlnn 

■' Vs P i^oS U,ll,, *5® £7.3aS 

tlepnndent upon 
n u« llfl catloni,. and the 
8 r™ 2 *. al T J Provides for a full- 
nine ter tin ie Jan. 

m»i^ u h SYl p u“ r to 

r ££® «®.’ 11 PTl-D. in physlcul 
cfiamlslry. clicinlrat umiiii..i*r- 
tng or routed fields, or Slave 

P®> hraS? writs to &£?«= 

sy5sr rft,r rurthBr 


Brunei University 

Department or Production 
Technology 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN COMPUTER 
AIDED 

MANUFACTURE 

Applications ore Invited for 
® three year po%t funded by the 
SPRC to work on a col Inbora - 
Jive prolaci with Pn till race 
Ltd to develop a technology 
knowledge hose for promt- 
■Inu NC Data. 

... T . hB flufcasafiil applicant | a 

likely to hnve or bo ubout to 
comploto a Ph. D. In Englnoer- 
lng or a related discipline and 
nova some experience In 
numerically controlled 

machining and data proces- 
sing. 

Salary will be within the 
Research 1A scale £7.320 - 
lb, 490 per annum (under re- 
view). plus £1 .233 per annum 
London Allowanco, with USS 
benefits. 

Further Information from 
a.W. Smith (Tel: OH 95 37 I BB. 
Ext. 609) or the Department 
or Production Technology. 
Applications Including the 
noma of two reroreoa to the 
Personnel Secretary . Brunei 
University. Uxbridge, Mid- 
dlesex UBS 3 PH to arrive no 

5 t , a r.i hHn ,fi August 1 983. 
(31443) H12 


University of 
Liverpool 

Do part mom of Mechanical 
Engineer! no 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

4,ro Invited for 
of SERC funded 
aanlur Rosenrch Asalatant to 
SS*r*» »n wake Flow. In Con” 
trlfu sal Compressors. The 
Project will Involve hot wire 
? S ? trvnmi ml rroi ompu - 
ter da in assimilation. Condi- 
should hold, or expect 
shortly to rncelvn, a Pti.D 
degree. 

Initial salary within the 
range £7,520 - £8.450 Per 
nnnum (under review). 


furth P e P ,. ,,r ‘ rI °. , 7 i tarm * and 
Iiirlndr particulars mnv h»> 

ThI n iJ!J , i tf r, '^ n ‘ Xi 1 * RewlMi'iu-. 
The Uiilvorslty, P.O. Hot 147 
Liverpool L69 3BX. by wliuui 
ronipictod furiiH Aimutd b" 
l,,t,r «»»■•« 2 AU. 


taflBfff nt,f R v/ia4/THE8. 



Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


Ealing College 
of Higher Education 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

5ctiooi or Law and Social 
Bel once 

Artificial 

Intelligence 

Applications 

evaluation 1 iS = motion and 
fn Law. ’ f pert “Vatanva 

-Applicant* should Ideally 

KS*SS“ »n understand !ng of 

SSS? '. n anB n*»*y logic and 
■yM«n»** Pe rt ° nc * of 

School of Business and 
Management 

I T and the roles and 
functions of 
Management Services 
Groups 

- ^•dJafTia 1 

E'Mn'rxw 

formation Technology upon 
JU? .WPB 1 of work done during 
by “pUnHc*/ 
pparatlonal Rosa arch groups 
in. * r J t * u,tr r and commerce and 
BI >y ebangas have altered 
°/ ■“c* 1 groups 
Mon?. r ® BP,cl * VB °nianls»- 

. ® al “T £7,191 p.o. Inclu- 
sive of London weighting. 

-The are tenable from 

Auouat* l*986? r 1BM t0 

fro nT The aS# 
nng Ofrice, Ealing Collage of 
S*g*L Br St Mery's 

• gjjp 3, En,,no ' London W3 

30t - J tis 

REMINDER 
Copy for Classi- 
fied Advertise- 
ments In The 
T.H.E.S. should 
arrive not later 
than 10am Mon- 
day preceedlng 
publication. 


College of St. Mark I 
& St. John 


LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURER 
IN RECREATION 
STUDIES (TOURISM) 

Applicants are Invited from appro- 
prjalafy qualified persons from 
relevant disciplines for the above 
goal, to contribute mainly to the 

degree"* 8011 and Commun, 5 

i5£ii? 1ton f S ma .. and further 
detalto may be obtained from 

P®. Principal (P & R) 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


NeneCollege vd 

Northampton 

Faculty of Mathematics, Management and Business 

Lecturer Grade II in 
Accountancy 

^cations are Invited tram suitably qualified candidates for the 

Such candidates should be graduates preferably with a relevant 
postgraduate and/or professional qualification. 

Soec allsms In Ihs nrann nf Pinanr-inl i/wii miin- 11 .. 


Colleges of 

Further 

Education 


Specialisms In the areas of Rnancial Accounting, Management 
Amounting or Financial Modelling would be most welcome. 
Salary scale Lecturer II E7,54fl -ti 2,099 
Application form and further details obtainable on receipt of SAE 

Faculty Secretary 

N©neCollege thBma,,Ca ' Manaflem0nl and Business 
Moulton Park 
Northampton NN27AL 

advertPsarnsnl 4 dayB ,rom a PP Mra nce ot this 

(020379) 


DE LA SALLE COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

LECTURER II In 
HISTORY 

Applications are Invited from well-qualified candi- 
19^5 ° r h8 above poat ' ava,,able from 1st October 

AS® f!? 48 ® h ? u,d be . qualified to teach later modern 
European History to Honours degree level and must 
oe able to demonstrate considerable research 
2K?J*5» *5*? |hjs area. An additional Interest In 
later modern British History would be an advantaqe 
Lecturer II salary scale. 

^?TcL NrD67-e«533 e i° n ' Manch8St0r - M24 

FfW^y^J^y^eth™ 00 ^' ° f ap P licatlons 


Administration 


AM m. . IDO. BXU 

August 0 * 1 "® dat ® Monda y Bth 

(020338) 


Bedford College of 
Higher Education 

School of Scion oa and 
MnthBRiatlca 

TEMPORARY 

lecturer un 

INTHE SCIENCE 
OF HUMAN 
MOVEMENT 

SSSS» KIS^VI.SS 1 . "** fiiiSSi 

{““{i!. 1 Pnirarably Including 
roinrch axparlanca. 

.»- Fu f* hor 11 Bt «Ila and ap plica- 
Uoaform aval la bln from 71 ,. 

1f*fS 

MKH «AH. fa. ft. a. plcaaa). 

ri B *S*£® r W , *rS 'it an Equal 
Opportunities Employer?^ 

. - date-; 9 Aubiih 


London School 
ofEconomics 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 

lB aoohlng to fill 
an Administrative post affer- 

far dBV ®lonment 
Uon. 1 un,v °ralty admlnlatra- 

J h _° Past win Initially bo 

£«S c ?JI» od w1,h 0,6 alumnus 

Uona S OfffoB* E «" rn -> Ral °' 
With 

saras.w. w««sss 

r . s,1 E( will be on the Orodo 
if),.. S"nlor Adralnlatratlva 
1 7“ l SJ § y u rid ar ravlew) 

SiSS. i.f.'Si'S. 

rtar=fi 


University of 
Bristol 

Careers Advisory Service 

the A SSit ca or a, “ oro ,nw,tBd for 

CAREERS ADVISER 

arr«r« ar » 0, ?= AdvlBory Service 
P^Auri ^ r “ c n Q 

S3& “ 

jars.!; 

B?a t oi««?i!Ii D, 2 yor 'talaon and 

ffis a^ a s d .n? c l s! r,,uon or 


bdhr College 
ofMusic 


twSfJlif-iS? “ h S u »y be be- 

sJSWPwsa-sK. 

{lane", psychology, education 

sssre-fi S&B® 5,2 

•lWW - W £ 1 14 b |aS n n B 

sMSf.' 1 }* AdmlnfitretivS 
acnles (under review). 

H 13 


academic 

REGISTRAR 

SSSSefi! 

suitably quaUHed bSSuSST 
Managerial ability, prolarnMy 
demonstrated In aducet^n & 
■f-antail . Evidence or practie! 

ai application of Byaterrr Bnalv- 
alB, computers and atblnS 

3w!S«%«n! 

I* Bredod 802 bn 
*!)• NJC Beale, starting salary 
,nclutU niJ Inner Lon- 
don Allowance. T ' 

Detail a and ' application 
taro froin Uig Administrator. 

n, 0,ta te of Musfo, |1 
Mendevllle Place, London 
Wit* ,TAQ 101 -93a 3773). 


FOR DETAILS 
OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. 
PLEASE RING 
SUE PEPL0W 

01-253 3000 
: HXTN. 226 


London College 
of Printing 
Inner London 
Education Authority 

Di-purl intuit of I'l-K-I'riin inti 
IVnrinHiw 

LECTURER 
GRADE II 
IN GRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTION 

Applicullcinu «rii Invitiul lor 
1)10 post or Lnctiirtir II In 
□ i-apnlr Rtiproduclluii. with 
spol'IiiI oiiipIiuhIh nn Ccilmn- 
Corractlou and Ctilnur Ti'iiiim- 
parnitcy Untuiii'hlnn- 

CuiidUlutea nlinuld Im fully 
expnrlnnrrrl In tln< Hiililnrt. 
u pu rotirlutu ly quulltivil. imd 
fainlllnr with I'lii-i'Kiit tli<vah>n- 
tnniite. A kiinwlmlgn ul' i-ultuu- 
aritiinlitfl would Im an nrivnu- 

tOHU. 

Salary: Lecturer II on tlio 
Durnliam FE acalo - £7.34fl to 
£13,099 (plus £1,038 Inner 
London Allowance), Ntartlim 
point depending on qiinlirica- 
tiona, training and experi- 
ence. 

LECTURER GRADE I 
IN COMPOSING 
PROCESSES 

. commonco Septombar 
1983. Candidates should have 
good Industrial ox per Inner 
and qualifications, mill bn ex- 
perienced In cun-out develop- 
ments In tha field. 

Salary: Lecturer I on the 
Burnham FE acute - £3.9 10 to 
£10.313 (Pina £1,038 Immr 
London Allowaiirol, at nr 1 Inn 
nnliir tinpendinu up nimllfh-u- 
tluu-i, Iml 11 1 tin anil experi- 
ence. 

l/urttinr dutnlla, purtlruiiirN 
and uin>! lent Ion forniN tu bn 
rotiiriu'H within 14 duya trout 
riiitn of uilvorKlFionimil. imiy b« 
obtuliind friim Senior Ailuif- 
nlatrnilvii ornmr, London 
Colly, o of Prliniuii. Lliipliiiut 

W: wvsi'^s'r Hr -' ** n - 

r« T ! ,0 .“". F**ldts are aultnhln 
ror Job nil ar a, applicullunn for 
a Job share appointment will 
oidy be considered If Hiibmit. 
tod on a paired binds. 

, *« *m hipini Onpttrtii- 

ultii'M Einptnyiir. ifi 1 4 1 1 1 117 


Polytechnics 

continued 


Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

ram It y ur Ntlem n 
Department nr 
PliyNhill Nrldiicim 

LLII/SL 

materials 

SCIENCE 
(METALLURGY) 


£1400? 188 DAR 
Under review 

fr.%°an i OT„.r, r ,t.„ w.",? 



IBB3 ?" ,n0 2 Awnuat 

— VIA 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 

T echnology 


KT178DS ^ 

Appllcat Inna are invltM 
the pnat t»f mvLraalof 

headofthe 

PEPARTMENTOP 
APPLIED SOENCB 
(BURNHAM 
GRADE V) j 

i^.uury ,, ina3 ncant 88 fr «l : 

-u* , sss5, i ssss. , pj , 
ganssur varS 

range of aclenca. mathnniMb! 

and confuting rauraumESS 
tha AFB nnd NATO mW 

Su- ^ “"tall 

Fringe Allowance. aeiun« 
rolocauon «ptn»i h 
approved cases. 

»>. J r “ r,hnr J nf °rmatlon aboot 
the post and application foray 
•ft n alitt »lnod from 
Vice- Principal . NE 6 COT 

neluatii Hoad, Ewell, Eoroi; 
Surrey KTl 7 3 D 8 . Fieuaggnj 
a ntnuinnd HUdresMd m. 
volope. ( 51421 ) hj 


General 

Vacancies 


London Borough of 
Newham 
Woodstde 
Comprehensive 
School 

WoodsideRoad, 
London G138RX 
HouiiToncher: 
MrM.J. Wnlton 

Numl)oronro!l:900 

TEMPORARY 

TEACHER 

OR INSTRUCTOR 
OF OFFICE 

PKACTICE/TYPING 
SCALE I 

Iteiiulriid Knptembnr I0IB< 

An enthiiklBNUe porton 1* 
rniiiiired It ir this six-farm en- 
try. mixed. Inner urban «*("■ 
prelienalve acliaol. to W»® 
4tli/3th year pupils In offW 
prnctlcn/lyplng. This Is a MUD- 
porary (ono-tarm) vscsnoy. 
Candidates are asked la ( n ?I’ 
cate iiihnr leaclilna subjaet* 

orr«red. 

. London Allowance: 

Plus Social Priority Allo- 
wance, 

Application forms//ijrUj«r 
particulars (a.a.o- 
avallabln from Tha 
Teacher to whom compi®"" 
forma should be ralurnw 
30th July 1985. 

Director of Educating! 
Education Offlcea, 

High Street, Slrairord, B* 3 
4RD. 

. An Bnual Opportunity 
Ployer. (914461 


Research 


ESRC MICROCOMPUTER 
STUDY 

wte e ha?[oSw,/ n ^ Ufltry and Employment Commf^ 
J5f25iS ^mlsston a review of current Social Sdan« 
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Overseas 


NOTICE FOR 
PREQUALIFICATION OF 
CONSULTANCY TEAM 

A DEVELOPMENT STUDY FOR MOI 
UNIVERSITY - KENYA 


MOI University wishes to engage consultants to prepare 
the development study for the University to be financed by 
the African Development Fund under an agreement 
between the fund and the Government of Kenya. The 
development study will include the following components: 

PHASE 1: Manpower and Educational Requirements 
Studies 

PHASE II: Academic Planning 
PHASE III*. Physical Planning 


The University Is located near Eldoret Town in Western 
Kenya on a site of approximately 3,000 acres. Interested 
firms of consultants and institutions may obtain the pre- 
qualification dossier which should be completed and sub- 
mitted not later than 2nd September, 1985, at 5.00 p.m. to 
the office of the Vice Chancellor at the following address: 

The Office of the Vice-Chancellor 
MOi University 
Fourth Floor 
National Bank Building 
P O Box 3900 
Eldoret 
Kenya 

(Only ADB member etates and ADF state participants are 


eligible to participate In the prequalification exercise) 


THE 3rd HONG KONG 
INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION FAIR 


A major annual International educa- 
tion fair aimed at giving students the 
latest information on overseas stud- 
ies will be held between 8-10, March 
1986 in Hong Kong. Participants in 
the last fair represent all levels of 
education including the British higher 
education. For the first time we will 
have a UK pavilion at the Fair. We 
invite your participation in this very 
popular event by contacting the 
organiser: 


School & College Services, Room 
1525 Star House, Salisbuiy Road, 
Kowloon Hong Kong. Telephone 


ACCOUNTING 


.Two Chairs of Accounting are outrently vacant, the appointee to 
either post of Professor of Accounting will be eligible for appoint- 
ment as Head of Department. He will lecture, assume administra- 
tive responsibility for the advanced course and engage In 
research. In addition to other qualifications he should be a Char- 
tered Accountant (South Africa) or the holder of an equivalent 
overseas professional qualification. 

Salary: Professor R35 377 - R40 962 per annum. Benelfts: • 
annual bonus • generous leave • pension • medical aid • 
remission of tuition feae • housing subsidy, removal, travel and 
settllnfl-ln allowances (If eligible). Private practice will be permitted 
on a limited scale. 

The policy of the University la not to discriminate on the grounds of 
sex, race, colour or national origin. • 

For further information contact Mr Geoff Henrfng, South African 
Universities Office, Chichester House, 270 High Holbom, London 
WC1V7HE 

Please submit applications by 31 September 1065 although late 
applications will be accepted. 


W UNIVERSITY OF 
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_SINGAPORE_ 

POLYTECHNIC 



The Singapore Polytechnic is a technical institution financed by the Government of 
Singapore and responsible for the training of technician engineers. It is approaching 
completion of a major expansion programme costing approximately £70 million 
(sterling). There Is a full-time academic a tail of 600 and an enrolment of 8,000 ful) -time 
and 8,000 part-time students. 

We invite you to apply to join our team of professionals in one of the following 
positions: 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER: S$74,100 - 90,000 p.a. 
SENIOR LECTURER: S$S9,800 - 65,800 p.a. 
LECTURER: SS23.900 - 62,000 p.a. 

(Exchange rate, July I98S, £ I » SS2.BB ) 

Point of entry into any of the above ealary ranges will depend on qualifications 
and experience. Applicants for Principal Lecturership should have ten (10) years' 
experience in a teaching or industrial environment and those for Senior Lecturership 
eight (B) years' experience. Applicants for the post of Lecturer should have a minimum 
of two (2) years' experience. 

QUALIFIC ATIONS & EXPERIENCE 

A degree or professional qualification In. Electronics Engineering with emphasis in 
any one of the Helds: 

i) Telecommunication Engineering 

ii) Digital Instrumentation and Control 

iii) Computer Engineering 

iv) Integrated Electronics 

TERMS & CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

Singaporeans and Malays Ians will be offered appointment on LOCAL terms. Other 
expatriates will be appointed on contracts (which may be renewable) of 2 or 3 years' 
duration. 

Under the Singapore Central Provident Fund Scheme, a staff member contributes 
at the current rate of 28% of his gross salary subject to a maximum of £$1250/ - per 
month and the institution contributes 28% of the monthly ealary subject to a maximum 
of S$ 1780. The total sunt standing to the staff member’s credit in the Fund may be 
withdrawn free of tax when he leaves Stngapora/Malaysia permanently. 

A contract officer will receive baggage allowances, bee air passages for himself, 
his spouse and up to 2 children under 18 years of age. 

Accommodation is provided at subsidised rental together with education 
allowance, subsidised medical/ dental benefits and vacation lehve. 

APPLICATIONS 

Applications to arrive not later than 31st July 1986. 

The Bead (Personnel) 

Singapore Polytechnic, 800 Dover Hoad , Singapore 08 13, Republic of Singapore, 
giving curriculum vitae, home telephone number, previous subjects taught (if any) and 
names and addressed of two referees. 
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Summer Schools 


Posts 

Overseas 


China 


Lecturers in English as a Foreign Language 
at University and Foreign Language 
Institutes in Bering and Shanghai 
Duties! to contribute to the Ministry of Education 
Programme for the in-service training of advanced level 
teachers from tertiary Institutions; this will include 
applied linguistics. 

Qualifications) candidates must be British citizens with 
a first degree In English or other modern language; MA 
in Applied Linguistics and 3-6 years’ TEFL experience at 
tertiary level. Tteacher training experience essential; 

ESP experience desirable. 

Salary: local salary approximately Yuan 700 ■ 

(£1 — 3.7 Yuan approximately) per month plus annual 
sterling subsidy of £6,782. 

Benefits! bee accommodation, airfares, baggage 
allowance, Installation grant, superannuation 
contribution. 

Contracts one-year local contract renewable 
commencing September 1085 guaranteed by the 
British Council. 

Closing date: Monday 20 July. 

Reference! 86 B 90-lOffTH 


For Anther details and an application form, please 
write, quoting the post reference number to: 
Overseas Educational Appointments Department, 
The British Council, 00-91 Tottenham Court Road, 
London W1P 0DT. Tell 01-680 6672. 
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/ search for \ 
/ excellence in the \ 
management of Public 
Sector Services 


Summer School 1985 


(In association with the School for Advanced Urban 
Studies, Bristol University) 


Jdles. Bristol University) 

Robinson Coflsgo Cambridge 
27-29 September 


For Financial Managers and academics interested 
in Public Affairs. 


The programme comprises practical study 
sessions and lectures by visiting speakers Including 
Rt Hon Edmund DeH (Chairman of the Foundation), 
Professor George Jonss (USE) , Reginald Ward 
(London Docklands) and the Rt Han Robert 
Sheldon MP. Coverage extends across local 
government, health service, water authorities and 
nationalised industries. Fee: E99 all Inclusive 
(cfiscount for PFF members) 

Details and bookings: Mrs J M Dunford, PFF, 

3 Robert Street, London WC2N6BH.7bl01-9303456 


PUBLIC FINANCE FOUNDATION 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 
01-253 3000 EXTN- 226 






